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PREFACE 

This book is presented as a guide to the study of 
some of the problems of railroads. It cannot, in the 
very nature of things, be more than an outline, since 
the field is so large, but it is hoped it may open to the 
mind of the reader and student the vastness of the 
railroad organization and the difficulty of the prob- 
lems which confront it. The discussion is limited 
largely to American practice, though illustrated by 
occasional recital of European experiences. 
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RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 



INTRODUCTION 



See. 1. Transportation and Expansion 

The key to American history is found in the story 
of a people making their way across a vast continent, 
subduing nature, developing industries, and building 
cities. As the conquest proceeded, and the popula- 
tion moved westward, new frontiers were established 
from time to time, marking, like lines on the sands of 
the sea, the progress of the people. Prom these 
frontiers sprang others, a little farther toward the 
West, where was created again the same type of so- 
cial organization as existed in the settlements left 
behind. Thus social development was continually 
beginning over again on each new frontier. 

Left alone, with no social and economic connec- 
tions, the country would have been a collection of iso- 
lated towns, hamlets and countrysides. The very 
fact that from one frontier another grew made asso- 
ciation inevitable and necessary. The connecting 
link between these outposts of civilization at first 
was the means of communication afforded by path, 
roadway and river; as the art of moving goods devel- 
oi)ed, and new means of transportation were utilized, 
the frontier passed out of existence from a fringe of 
hamlets into an area of settled territory. As a conse- 

11 



12 EAILWAY TEANSPOETATION 

quence of this movement, the market previously af- 
forded in a limited territory was enlarged, and raw 
materials were brought from wider and wider areas, 
with a resultant increase in the distribution of the 
finished product, and an immense growth in the in- 
dustry and productive power of the people. Com- 
pared with these early days, the method of empire 
building has changed, and the pioneer goes now by 
railroad, which does not even follow the migration 
movement. *^Long before he has discovered *the 
chance' in unsettled areas, hastily built branch lines 
reach like fingers over the untilled plain. Towns are 
laid out at intervals as regular as the squares of a 
chessboard. In a week stores, a bank, and a lumber 
yard; in a month the homeseekers* train with its load 
of new residents, who will buy and improve the terri- 
tory for miles around.'' 

Sec. 2. Influence of Transportation . 

The effects of railroad construction are far-reach- 
ing. Because of the lowered cost of moving goods 
people have moved from the primary places, where 
extraction of raw materials went en, to the secondary 
production places. The natural advantages of locali- 
ties have decreased in importance thereby, and 
through the development of transportation the or- 
ganization and equipment side of production has 
been materially strengthened. The whole tendency 
in consequence has been to shift the processes of pro- 
duction, except in the earliest stages of the prepara- 
tion of raw materials, from the location of the re- 
soiurces to the market. 
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Both internal and external trade have been en- 
C0TU*aged by this movement, the one by the larger 
opportunity for securing raw materials and the other 
by the furnishing of an outlet for the manufactured 
products. But transportation facilities influence de- 
mand also by extending the field of the market and 
opening the way to new consumers. In the smaller 
cities the merchant may now decrease his stock, be- 
cause he can rely upon transporting facilities to 
bring the goods from the great warehouses in the 
neighboring large city; he becomes by this method of 
business an agent of the larger concern and an outly- 
ing station for the great city. Many goods which 
thus might have been lost to society are rescued and 
brought to the selling place, where they are disposed 
of in meeting the varied wants of a people. 

In the movement of goods a break may occur on 
account of the shift from one form of transportation 
to another or because of a change in the ownership 
of the goods. The first may be observed in the inter- 
ruption in traffic where land and water transporta- 
tion meet, as in the instance of a change from canal 
to railroad, from sea-going vessels to lighter craft, 
from railroad or canal to ocean steamer. At points 
where such breaks in cargo occur there soon gathers 
a population busily engaged in the transfer of the 
goods and ownership; as the business grows, storage 
docks, switchyards, elevators, warehouses and spe- 
cialized groups of labor become necessary. Around 
about these soon appear other groups of workers and 
secondary forms of production are established for 
the purpose of furnishing many of the supplies re- 
quired to support the enlarged population. The great 
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commercial city is the result, however, not only of a 
break in transportation, but also of a change in 
ownership such as is found in a seaport town where 
imports change hands and exports are turned over 
to foreign merchants. At the point of interrup- 
tion in transportation there must be added to the 
facilities required in the smaller town the per- 
sonnel of commercial houses, brokerage and com- 
mission firms, bankers, lawyers and underwriters 
to create the great commercial center. As the per- 
fecting of transportation goes on through invention 
and concentration of management, the tendency is to 
eliminate the breaks in the movement of goods, limit- 
ing thereby the importance of smaller cities and mag- 
nifying and increasing those where the interruption 
in the movement of goods is accompanied by a change 
in ownership. 

Sec. 3. The Importance of the Railroad 

Both in England and the United States, and to a 
somewhat lesser degree in Germany, the most im- 
portant factor in the movement of goods is the rail- 
way. The same instrument of commerce is at once 
the most typical expression of national industrial or- 
ganization and the best organized phase of modem 
industry, a f eatiure that may be accounted for in some 
degree by the pressing demands for transportation 
facilities and the early monopolization on the part 
of the railway companies of the canals and water- 
ways. In Germany the canal is a well-recognized 
factor in the traffic situation, and as such has done 
much for the shipper, a condition that has not existed 
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in England and the United States.* The railroad 
has therefore come to be pre-eminent as a transpor- 
tation factor in these two countries. In Europe the 
railway has followed trade, in America it has pre- 
ceded commerce; this has been due in part to the land 
grant system and extensive encouragement given to 
its construction and operation, but more particu- 
larly to the profit likely to arise from tiie construc- 
tion and operation of new railroads and the sale of 
goods in the larger market created thereby. 



TlH Ana ot Oladal BoU 

Sec 4. The Basis of Railway Derelopment 

In America the basis of the railway's develop- 
ment in the last twenty-five years has been the pres- 
oice of remarkable natural resources in the center of 
the continent. These resources are found in the fer- 



■LKts, TtAdmastwieUmic in Dentachluid, 1800-1900, pp. 04-107. 



18 RAILWAY TEANSPOETATION 

tile lands of the Ohio and the Mississippi ValleyB, 
where wheat, com, oats and other cereals are 
grown in vast quantities. Here, too, are to be 
found the sources of the animal foods of the 
nation; and, underground, the minerals and fuels 
for industrial purposes. An examination of the 
maps found below will emph^ize the importance 
of this statement.* In the area of the states of 



Tb* Anurkto C«al Field! 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan is 
located most of the coal and iron which the 
nation possesses, as well as the largest areas de- 
voted to the feeding of cattle and the production of 
wheat, com, oats, and other cereals. The topographi- 
cal conditions, added to the presence of these vast 

■The dlogmns Bhaws in tbU chapter are taken from the report of Pro- 
fessor J. Paul Ooode to the Chicago Harbor CDmmiBBion. 
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resources, have stimulated the development of rail- 
roads in a very remarkable degree. The obstacles 
which nature has offered in the way of mountain 
ranges, rivers, and rough lands are limited, with the 
result that the building of railroads in these states 
has been a matter of comparatively small expense. 
In its endeavor to reach these resotirces it has re- 
claimed many not touched by previously existing sys- 
tems of transportation. The roadway, and even the 
canal, were limited in the territory which they could 
actually accommodate in the movement of goods; the 



The Cora ProdDclDK An* 

railroad was able not only to save in the cost of 
moving goods in the territory already touched by 
roadway and canal, but it very materially extended 
the limits of the area covered by the old means 
of transportation. The development of railroads 
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in America, where military roads have been un- 
known, can be explained in practically every in- 
stance by the fact that a profit is to be found in the 
movement of goods. This profit may not necessarily 
be one which comes from the direct operation of the 
raUroad, but it may arise from the increased sale of 
commodities in a larger territory. The limiting of 
the merchant's territory through inadequate means 
of transportation necessarily cut down the sale of 
the product that he was attempting to dispose of, 
and iu addition increased the expense of actually 
putting it in the hands of the consumer. 



Chief Wheat Prodadng i 



In the historical development of the continent it 
may be said that lowered cost of transportation has 
figured largely. It was found tbat long hauls re- 
duced the cost per mile on the commodities trans- 
ported, and where this could be accomplished at a 
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miifonn expense, as in the instance of the railroad, 
there was a saving in time as well as in the cost of 
moving the goods. As a result of this development 
markets were brought into existence where none be- 
fore had existed, and goods which previously had no 
vent were now put into the hands of consumers who 
were willing to pay for them. As an example of this 



Area of Uailmum Bwlne Productloil 



statement a situation before the coming of the rail- 
roads may be cited. In one of the vallejB of the Mon- 
tana moimtains a magnificent crop of wheat was 
raised by one of the early settlers, but he could not 
get it to the market except by pack horse ; the coming 
of the railroad gave him access to a market, and cre- 
ated as well a town nearby where he could sell butter 
and eggs. The extension of the margin of profitable 
industry was constantly going on through tiie exten- 
sion and building of railways. 
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One of the factors in the development of rail- 
roads has been the rivalry of trade cienters strug- 
gling with each other for the supremacy in a given 
territory. As merchants came to realize the fact that 
their markets could be materially extended by the 
use of the railroad, groups of them here and there, in 
the cities along the Atlantic coast at first, and in the 



Hap Bbowlng Concentration of Ballwara In Ohio and HlaalBslppI Talltya 

Mississippi valley afterwards, began to organize 
companies for the purpose of securing outlets into 
the new territory. An example of this is seen in the 
contest between Baltimore and Philadelphia in their 
efforts to secure for themselves the Ohio trade. In 
the same way New Tork, Boston and Philadelphia 
struggled for the trade that had for many years been 
considered the special possession of New York be- 
cause of the existence of the Erie canal; the final dis- 
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position of it was determined by their control over 
the railroads leading to the different cities. In the 
Middle West, Cincinnati, recognizing the benefits of 
the trade south of the Ohio, built the Cincinnati 
Southern, and Buffalo struggled to maintain for her- 
self the control of the trade of the Great Lakes. But 
in Chicago was foimd a center towards which the 
products of the Mississippi valley moved, because of 
its presence in the midst of the many resources of 
nature foimd in the states mentioned above. As the 
Northwest developed, the Twin Cities appeared as 
an increasing factor in the distribution of com- 
modities and in the development of railroads. In the 
Southwest the same is true of cities like St. Louis 
and Kansas City, that have been buUt up because of 
their position in relation to railroad sytems. 

Without question the nature of the freight which 
has been moved in America has forced the develoj)- 
ment of the very best equipment, seen in bridges, 
locomotives, rails, and cars. As already shown, the 
products of nature were the fundamental freights 
that were moved upon the railway. But these, while 
valuable, were great in bulk, requiring first-class 
equipment to move them. If a summary might be 
nmde of the forces working in the development of 
transportation in America, one would say that they 
are, first, the movement of the population across the 
continent, constantly seeking new territory in which 
to develop the resources of nature ; second, the exist- 
ence of the vast area known as the Mississippi valley, 
which lends itself in resources and topography to the 
development of trade and industry in an imusual de- 
gree; third, the constant struggle on the part of 
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cities for control over the movement of freight in 
territories adjacent to them, and, fourth, the na- 
ture of the freight which was shipped from point 
to point in the manufacture and production of com- 
modities. 

Sec. 5. The Growth in Figures 

All of this development is well measured in the 
figures for the year 1907, as reported by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. According to that re- 
port, the number of miles of railroad operated in the 
United States was 227,678. Eleven states had within 
their borders 105,547.34 miles of this total. Taken as 
a whole, there were in the United States twenty- 
seven miles of railroad for each 10,000 inhabitants, 
and for each 100 square miles of territory seven and 
three-fourths miles of railroad. As compared with 
Europe, on the same basis this was more than five 
times the length of railroad on that continent. 

SUMMAEY OF BAILWAY MILEAGE OWNED IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY STATES AND TEBBITOBIEa* 

o cT 






5 « «§ 

^Mileage on Jane 30, 1007. S'g Sg 

Prop. to § o «| 

total ^ d ^ -^ 

Official. UnofficiaL Total mileage, . g* . g 

State or Territory. miles. miles. miles, percent ^ ^ 

Alabama 4,800.62 177.00 5,037.62 2.19 9.77 24.60 

Arkansas 4,860.85 22.50 4,883.35 2.12 9.21 33.24 

California 6,663.71 171.89 6,835.60 2.97 4.38 41.09 

Colorado 5,295.13 .30 5,295.43 2.30 5.11 87.63 

Connecticut 1,015.01 1,015.61 .44 20.96 9.98 

Delaware 335.98 335.98 .15 17.14 16.26 

Florida 3,970.49 40.33 4,010.82 1.74 7.39 67.73 

Georgia 6,786.33 82,50 6,868.83 2.99 11.65 27.67 

* Statistics of Bailways in the United States, Beport of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for 1907, p. 26. 
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Idaho 1,731.16 32.54 1,763.70 .77 2.09 97.60 

Illinois 12,137.10 68.93 12,206.03 5.31 21.80 22.61 

Indiana 7,259.32 9.50 7,268.82 3.16 20.24 25.80 

Iowa 9,867.00 44.53 9,911.53 4.31 17.87 29.66 

Kansas 8,935.54 5.50 8,941.04 3.89 10.94 54.32 

Kentnckj 3,44L19 42.95 3,484.14 1.52 8.71 14.49 

Loniaiana 4,557.70 180.20 4,737.90 2.06 10.43 30.62 

Maine 2,093.46 57.46 2,150.92 .94 7.19 27.67 

Maryland 1,431.94 36.88 1,468.82 .64 14.90 11.04 

Massachusetts 2,111.78 15.17 2,126.95 .92 26.45 6.77 

Michigan 8,940.71 35.58 8,976.29 3.90 15.63 33.11 

Minnesota 8,246.38 39.50 8,285.88 3.60 10.46 42.26 

Mississippi 4,081.11 88.00 4,169.11 1.81 9.00 24.00 

Missouri 8,038.52 63.43 8,101.95 3.52 11.79 23.29 

Montana 3,307.27 3,307.27 1.44 2.28 212.41 

Nebraska 5,931.61 33.10 5,964.71 2.59 7.76 49.97 

Nevada 1,699.68 1,699.68 .74 1.55 355.58 

New Hampshire 1,248.30 1,248.30 .54 13.86 27.10 

New Jersey 2,250.21 51.85 2,302.06 1.00 30.59 10.91 

New York 8,471.89 32.86 8,504.75 3.70 17.86 10.45 

North CaroUna 4,384.87 91.50 4,476.37 1.95 9.21 21.11 

North Dakota 3,905.57 3,905.57 1.70 5.56 109.28 

Ohio 9,260.60 13.85 9,274.45 4.03 22.75 19.92 

Oregon 1,938.92 17.00 1,955.92 .85 2.07 42.27 

Pennsylvania 11,258.66 99.11 11,357.77 4.94 25.25 16.10 

Bhode Island 208.39 3.40 211.79 .09 20.11 4.42 

South Carolina 3,370.91 53.50 3,324.41 1.45 11.02 22.16 

South Dakota 3,702.79 3,702.79 1.61 4.82 82.32 

Tenneasee 3,725.27 35.50 3,760.77 1.64 9.01 16.62 

Texas 12,931.85 55.96 12,987.81 5.65 4.95 38.05 

Utah 1,956.59 29.50 1,986.09 .86 2.42 64.17 

Vermont 1,071.47 22.76 1,094.33 .48 11.98 28.45 

Virginia 4,055.66 131.14 4,186.80 1.82 10.43 20.17 

Washington 3,766.82 39.80 3,806.62 1.66 5.69 65.63 

West Virginia 3,264.02 91.42 3,355.44 1.46 13.62 31.26 

Wisconsin 7,459.08 167.80 7,626.89 3.32 14.01 32.92 

Wyoming 1,525.59 1,525.59 .66 1.56 147.40 

Alaska 

Arixona 1,928.48 2.50 1,930.98 .84 1.71 140.43 

Dist of Columbia. . . 31.32 .80 32.12 .01 53.53 1.03 

Hawaii 

Indian Territory.... 2,667.05 90.30 2,757.35 1.20 8.89 62.75 

New Mexico 2,965.02 2.00 2,967.02 1.29 2.42 135.48 

Oklahoma 2,821.32 2,821.32 1.23 7.26 63.30 



United States, 1907.. 227,670.85 2,280.34 229,951.19 100.00 7.74 27.02 
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The revenue received from all sources amounted 
to $2,424,640,637, of which more than one-half, or 
$1,665,000,000, was the revenue from the movement 
of freight. The capitalization of railroads in the 
United States amoimted to more than $16,000,000,- 
000, of which $7,356,000,000 were in the form of com- 
mon and preferred stock, and $8,725,000,000 in 
funded debt. Of the stock, 67.27 per cent paid divi- 
dends of $308,088,627. The enumeration of the vast- 
ness of the transportation interests in the United 
States can be further illustrated by the fact that 
875,000,000 different passengers, in round numbers, 
were carried in the year 1907. Reduced to a mileage 
basis the number carried was more than 27,000,000,- 
000. The number of tons of freight carried was 
1,796,000,000, which reduced to a mileage basis 
amounted to more than 236,000,000,000 tons carried 
one nule. The average journey for each passenger 
was 32 ndles, and the average haul of each ton of 
freight was 132 miles. The freight cars at work upon 
different systems made a total mileage of more than 
17,000,000,000. More than a million seven hundred 
thousand men were employed in the operation of 
the roads of the country. Using the proportion of 
one to five, it can be said that upwards of 8,500,000 
persons were dependent upon the railroad industry 
for their support. 

Sec. 6, Summary of Effects 

These figures, immense as they are, give only a 
passing glimpse of what is being done by the rail- 
roads of the United States and the intricacies of 
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fheir management and organization. They apply 
only to the growth of the railroads themselves, and 
cannot show the resultant improvement in produc- 
tion that has followed the evolution of the railway. 
Through the facilities it offers, the railway has 
brought about: (1) localization of industry has been 
effected whenever economically possible, with a re- 
sultant emphasis on the economies of place, such as is 
evidenced in the fruit growing of California; (2) 
immigration and emigration have been facilitated, 
through which labor has been distributed where it 
can be utilized; (3) production has been able to draw 
upon wider areas for its materials and to sell its pro- 
ducts at greater distances from manufacturing cen- 
ters ; (4) population has been assisted both in its cen- 
tralizing as well as its distributing, with great social 
results; (5) communities have come into closer con- 
tact with others and a great social amalgamation has 
been materially advanced; (6) an immense body 
of workers have found employment through its 
agency. The railway is not merely bands of steel 
over which cars move; it is a social agency touching 
the nation at many points. 

See. 7. The Bailroad Defined 

Railway transportation differs materially from 
other forms of business, in that it requires a large 
permanent investment for a narrowly defined pur- 
pose which once invested must remain. Locomotives 
are always locomotives, and when worn out they find 
their way to the scrap-heap. If unhappily the busi- 
ness of railway operation does not pay, the owners 
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cannot contract their capital, for it is in a form that 
can be used for one purpose only, that of transporta- 
tion. On the other hand, the railroad has a monopoly, 
the character and extent of which depends upon the 
territory, the resources of the country and the popu- 
lation. The stages of civilization, too, determine the 
kind of transportation that will be provided and the 
amount of capital that will go into rails and equip- 
ment. The development and operation of the rail- 
way are more potent than its construction. They 
are thoroughly tested in the cheap handling of 
freight and passengers, and on account of this ac- 
complishment the railway has grown from an inci- 
dental to a principal element in the life of society. 

The railroad as a machine consists of (1) a right 
of way, on which are tracks and telegraph; (2) ter- 
minal facilities, where cars are stored, loaded and 
unloaded; (3) locomotives; (4) cars. As an or- 
ganization it is a great himian force united under a 
board of directors, through whom emanates au- 
thority, which is divided among many men as it 
passes down the long line of officers and employes; 
and it comes in contact with the public as a carrier of 
freight and passengers, and as a taxpayer. To pre- 
sent a general study of the railway as a machine, as 
an organization, and as a public servant is the object 
of this book. 



PART I 

THE GROWTH OF RAILROADS 

SINCE 1825 



CHAPTER I 

THE EABLY PERIOD OF RAILROAD BUILDING 

Sec. 8. The Contribution of America 

In no country does railroad history show so many 
phases as in America. The short line, consolidated 
roads, private ownership, municipal and state own- 
ership, state control, and federal regulation have all 
had tiieir day. On the side of the mechanical ap- 
pliances, rails, and bridges, and of internal manage- 
ment, the changes have been quite as great. These 
have been brought about through private initiative, 
stimulated by competition and compelled by legisla- 
tion. The result of all this is, that the railway is a 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity, engineering skill, 
and masterful organization. 

**The science of transportation is going to be the 
special contribution of the American people to politi- 
cal economy. It is the most interesting feature in 
their economic system, and the achievements which 
they have accomplished through it will in future 
ages read almost like fables. It has been a magi- 
cian's wand, calling towns into existence on the 
desolate prairies, raising towns into cities, and cities 
into world-famous hives of wealth and industry. It 

29 
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has conjured up fortune out of nothing, and multi- 
plied values ten, twenty, aye, often an hundred fold. 
Millions of weU-paid, weU-fed laborers enjoy its 
blessings without ever thinking to what they owe 
them. For every capitalist, every large manufac- 
turer, every prosperous merchant that there could 
have been without it, there are now thousands. The 
teeming factories of New England and the mammoth 
warehouses of Chicago have sprung from it as di- 
rectly as the silver mines of Colorado or Nevada. 
The wealth-creating power of North America is to 
a large extent the product of its wealth-distributing 
facilities. But for the capacity of the railways to 
carry wheat from the Missouri river to the Atlantic 
coast for a few cents per bushel, there would have 
been no wheat farms west of Chicago, and many of 
the richest agricultural states in the Union might 
still have been in the possession of the buffalo and 
the red Indian." * 

Sec. 9. Periods of Its History 

Ninety years of history were required to reach 
this culmination, and in that time three distinct 
periods in the growth of the railroad are clearly 
outlined. The first of these is known as the early 
or experimental period, in which many kinds of 
locomotives, rails and cars were tried. The second 
was the middle period, when the trunk lines were 
developed, and the third the period of consolidation, 
when vast systems were organized. In years the 
first period is marked by 1825 to 1850, the second 
1850 to 1890, and the third 1890 to the present time. 

*Tbe London Financial Timet. 
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Going back to the first period, which is the subject 
of this chaptel*, we find that the railroad was the 
outcome of several attempts at the solving of trans- 
portation difficulties. These attempts mark history 
just as do the periods in the development of the rail- 
road. Prom the trail and the path to the turnpike 
is a distinct step. Prom that to the river and the 
canal means a cutting of time and expense in moving 
goods, and from the river and canal was a further 
step which led finally to a demonstration of the 
superior powers of the railroad as a carrier. 

Sec. 10. The Turnpike and the Canal 

The first turnpike built in America was in the 
year 1790, and by its agency it was possible to carry 
commodities on wagons one hundred miles for ten 
dollars per ton. This advance over the old way of 
transportation by ponies and packs led the federal 
government to spend $4,300,000 on the National Pike, 
which was finally completed in 1838. Mr. Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury, was so impressed with 
the necessity for a scheme of roadways that he pro- 
posed the expenditure of twenty millions of dollars ; 
but constitutional doubts regarding the right of the 
federal government to extend aid for internal im- 
provements brought the scheme to an end. 

While this development was going on the steam- 
boat had been invented and was actually in use on 
the Ohio river as early as 1811. Several decades 
before this date flatboats had been used in trans- 
porting goods down the Ohio and up the tributary 
streams. Canals had been projected during the last 
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fifteen years of the eighteenth century and one or 
two were built before the close of the century, the 
object being to connect waterways through their 
use. The building era of canal construction dates 
about 1812. The great example of canal construc- 
tion is the Erie Canal, which was completed in 
1825. As a result of its construction the cost of 
transporting a ton of goods from Buffalo to New 
York was reduced from $100 to $25, and, what was 
quite as important, there was a reduction in time 
from twenty to eight days. The Erie Canal gave to 
the city of New York a great impetus in the devel- 
opment of her trade. Through its agency it was pos- 
sible to touch the Northwest, which was rapidly de- 
veloping at the time. This and other examples 
stirred the states into a great movement of internal 
improvements, and these improvements in the build- 
ing of roadways and canals, the organization of 
banks, and even the development of railways carried 
the states into great debt, which by the year 1838 
had reached the large sum of $170,806,187. This 
debt, great for those days, had been incurred to the 
extent of $52,640,000 in the establishment of banks, 
$60,201,000 for the building of canals, $42,871,084 
for the building of railroads, $6,618,868 for the build- 
ing of roads, and $8,474,684 for miscellaneous mat- 
ters. The year 1837, however, with the panic that 
came at the time, brought an end to state aid, and the 
works that had been created with such anticipation 
on the part of the states were sold by them to private 
corporations. 
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Bee. 11. Internal Improrenients 

As a result of these internal improvements the 
canal was well established when the railroad came 
to be an actual force in transportation. The build- 
ing of the Erie Canal fanned the canal idea into a 
real flame of enthusiasm, and more than 5,000 miles 
were built, at a cost of $150,000,000. Such develop- 
mentf however, is not understood until the economic 
history of the Middle West is brought, at least in out- 
line, to the attention of the reader. The great popu- 
lation had moved into the Ohio Valley and the lands 
of that section were rapidly being freed from Indian 
title. The whole policy of congress was to open up 
lands to settlement as rapidly as possible, and the 
movement of population westward created demands 
for transportation that were unusually insistent. 
The waterways of the country flowed southward, 
and the canals, with the exception of the Erie 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio, were built inva- 
riably in the same direction. The result was that 
what was needed was some means of communi- 
cation that would connect the East with the West. 
The coimtry was divided into three great districts. 



Tht DeWttt Cltnton, tbe LocomotlTC of 16C0, and tlLe ProdactloD of 1900, 
tnn The BdenUfle IhmHob. 
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the East, the South and the West, and their connec- 
tion with each other was comparatively limited, due 
to the absence of any system of transportation that 
would bring them together. The development of the 
railroad, therefore, came at an opportune time, not 
only economically, but politically. Economically it 
came in anticipation of the demand that had arisen 
for the movement of goods east and west, and politi- 
cally it brought about a closer amalgamation of the 
different sections of the country and prevented what 
might have resulted if they had continued separate 
a number of years longer, namely, a distinct devel- 
opment of three national states. 

Sec. 12. Early Bailroads 

Many experiments had been made with raiboads. 
As early as the sixteenth century rails had been laid 
on timbers for the movement of coal at the collieries 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne in England, and over these 
cars were moved by horsepower. The next step in 
the improvement of this crude railway was the fast- 
ening of the rails to cross ties. By 1735 flat iron bars 
were substituted for the wooden strip, and by 1767 
cast iron bars were generally substituted for the en- 
tire wooden rails. But it remained for William Jes- 
sop, in 1789, to develop a new form of cast iron rail, 
in which the depth was greater than the width. By 
various improvements the T-rail was finally created, 
new methods of fastening it to the ties were discov- 
ered, and the railroad began to take its modem form. 
The great advance of the wrought iron edge rail over 
th/B older forms gave the first great impetus to the 
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development of a means of motive power for rail- 
roads other than horses, and the possibility of using 
steam locomotives was suggested as a consequence. 
Many attempts had been made to build steam car- 
riages for operation on the common roads, but these 
locomotives were not satisfectory. They were lim- 
ited in haulage power, in speed, and showed high cost 
of operation. It remained for George Stephenson to 
build a locomotive that could haul a load of thirty- 
five tons at the rate of four miles per hour, on a grade 
of one foot in 450. 

In railroad history the Rainhill contest of 1829 is 
one of the picturesque incidents 
to which many references have 
been made. The directors of the 
Liverpool and Manchester road, 
desiring to secure the best loco- 
motive of the day, offered a prize 
of $500. The result of the con- 
test was the awarding of the 

prize to Stephenson's locomotive, the 
* * Rocket. ' ' Its performance on that oc- 
casion was small as compared with the 
work of locomotives of the present day, 
but it was in advance of the other types 
of road machines competing. So much 
had been done in the way of experi- 
ment, both in the matter of motive 
power and the construction of the road- 
bed, by 1830, that the railroad of that 
day might be regarded as having dem- 
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hauling by power on rails had been, 
through the various experiments, clear- 
ly worked out. The flange, which had 
previously been made in the rail, was 
changed from the rail to the wheel by 
1815, so that all the fundamental princi- 
ples of railroad construction were really 
developed by the year just referred to. 
It may be said further that the first 
third of the century, certainly to 1840, 
made the railroad a competitor of the 
canal; but serious competition on the 

^S^ part of the raUroad with the canal did 
-/ J-^ X not take place until after that date. 

Like other innovations, the railroad 
was opposed by the various interests of 
the day. The farmers were hostile to it 
for many reasons, such as the possibil- 
ity of scaring their flocks and animals 
as the trains passed. The tavem-keej)- 
ers, whose inns had sprung up along the 
turnpikes, and who catered to the stage- 
coach public, were also opposed to it; 
the people generally were hostile and 

suspicious, and the great fu- 
ture of the railroad was in no 
sense realized. But the divi- 
dends which had been earned 
by the railroads built in New 
England, as well as the demon- 
stration that the railroad was 
a better and less expensive car- 
rier of goods than the canal, gradually changed pub- 
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lie opinion^ until scepticism waa succeeded by a wild 
wave of speculation in all kinds of railroad en- 
terprises. The cost of building railroads was 
more than was expected, and many losses resulted 
from the inability and inexperience of the men who 
were attempting to construct them. There was dif- 
ference of opinion as to the proper gauge of the road, 
whether cars shoiQd be owned by individuals or 
by the railway companies, what type of tracks, and 
cars, and engines could be used to the best advantage, 
whether the principle of the turnpike should govern 
the passenger fares and rates upon freight, what 
should be the attitude of the legislature in the grant- 
ing of charters and in the giving of bonuses, — ^all of 
these questions, and more, had to be fought out and 
determined as the years passed by. 

Sec. 13. Short Line Railroads 

The construction of railroads began with short 
Unes radiating from the cities. Among the first of 
these was the Baltimore and Ohio, which was pro- 
jected and financed by the merchants of Baltimore. 
They had had in mind the building of a canal con- 
necting them with the Ohio, recognizing that if they 
did not secure transx)ortation facilities with the West 
their city would be at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with New York; but finding that they could 
not build a canal except at enormous expense, they 
seized upon the railroad as the best means of reach- 
ing their market. So rapidly was the road pushed 
that in 1834 it had reached Harper's Ferry. 

In the state of Pennsylvania the railroad devel- 
oped in a remarkable way. As early as 1835 two 
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hundred miles of railroad had been built in that 
State. The impetus to this building was due to the 
desire to secure fuel and to open up coal regions for 
markets along the seaboard. In this same State the 
commonwealth had undertaken in 1826 to construct 
various canals and railroads with the view of con- 
necting Philadelphia and Pittsburg by a continuous 
line of internal improvements. To this end the Co- 
lumbus and Philadelphia Railroad, 81 miles, and the 
Allegheny Portage Railroad, 41 miles, were built 
at a cost of six million dollars. These isolated rail- 
roads were connected by the Eastern and Juniatta 
divisions of the canal, which were 46 and 127 miles 
in length, respectively. The Portage Railroad was 
connected with Pittsburg by the western division 
of the canal, 104 miles, making a total length of 122 
miles of railroad and 277 miles of canal, in all 399 
miles, constructed at a cost of $14,361,000. These 
works were brought into use in 1830, though the 
railroad part was not completed until about 1833. 
The building of railroads and the methods em- 
ployed are well illustrated in the examples cited 
in the case of Pennsylvania. 

In Michigan, the Michigan Central Railroad, 
chartered in 1832, began the construction of a road 
to Detroit in 1836, but before completiug any portion 
of the same the company sold their property and the 
franchise to the state in 1837. Under state construc- 
tion the line was opened for business from Detroit 
to Ypsilanti February 23, 1838, and to Ann Arbor in 
1839, and to Kalamazoo in 1846. In this year the 
legislature refused to make any further appropri- 
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ation, and the new Michigan Central Bailroad pur- 
chased the property JErom the State in the same year. 

In railroad history the Erie Railway stands out 
as a peculiarly unfortunate one. In its original pur- 
pose the road was chartered to secure for New York 
City the trade -of the southern part of the state, 
which seemed likely to go to Boston and Philadel- 
phia. It was constructed with bonuses from the 
state and local government. The charter contained 
a provision which prohibited the road, under pen- 
alty of forfeiture of its charter, from making any 
connection with other roads. But, if this had been 
desired, the gauge which had been adopted by the 
projectors of the road would have made it impos- 
sible to connect with other roads, which had adopted 
the English gauge of 4 feet 8^ inches. It was the 
first trunk line, about 500 miles long, extending from 
tide water to the lakes; but it did not reach New York 
city, there being a distance of twenty-four miles 
from the terminus of the road to the city, and the 
Erie was compelled, after trying every device of dis- 
criminating rates and increased speed, to capitulate 
to the Patterson and Hudson road. 

An event of far-reaching importance was the use 
of the telegraph in the operation of trains. While 
practiced by individual conductors before 1851, it 
was by that time in general use, making it possible to 
save time and to materially increase the economy of 
moving trains from terminus to terminus.* 

Sec. 14. Summary of Results 

Thus, in the short period of fifteen years, rail- 
road history had been complicated by many inter- 

* 8«e Bailroad Qasette, XII, p. 8& 
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esting events. Locomotives had been improved, 
roadbeds greatiy bettered, the iron bridges intro- 
duced, state construction tested, and private owner- 
ship tried in the operation of roads. Most of 
the roads were short, and their construction cheap. 
They were, in nearly every instance, subsidiary to 
water navigation. Because of the comparatively 
small amount of capital required to build the roack 
of the time, private means were able to cope with the 
state wherever it had gone into the building of rail- 
roads, and after the panic of 1837 the states with- 
drew more and more from active participation in 
railroad construction, confining their efforts to the 
granting of land and the payment of bonuses. The 
profits, too, were great enough in most instances to 
invite private capital, and the local interests of town 
and village were so aroused in many cases that the 
projectors of railroads found little difficulty in secur- 
ing gifts of land and cash bonuses for the work that 
they were attempting to do. Two or three instances 
might be cited of long roads that were built to con- 
nect water navigation. The Boston and Albany was 
completed in 1842 and connected tide water with the 
Hudson river. In the same year a series of eleven 
roads joined the Hudson River with Lake Erie, and 
what is known as the Mad River Road, with its ex- 
tension, connected Lake Erie with the Ohio River in 
1848. Other instances, not so successfid, might be 
cited of where short roads failed to perform the 
function that was expected of them, and were 
abandoned. 
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Sec. 15. Building of Railroad Mileage 

According to the tenth census, there had been 
constructed in the United States by 1830, 39.8 
miles of raHroad; by 1835 the ndleage reached 797.4; 
by 1840 2,755.18 miles of road had been built; by 
1845, 4,610; and by 1850, 8,571 miles were in opera- 
tion in the United States. By some authorities this 
figure has been placed at 9,021 for the mileage in the 
year 1850. By this date the railroad was well estab- 
lished in the industrial organization of the United 
States. The sentiment regarding its construction 
had materially changed from that of opposition to 
one highly favorable. More than that, the attitude 
of the state had been shifted from one for public con- 
struction by public funds to that of encouraging pri- 
vate enterprise to build and operate railroad proper- 
ties. Charters were granted freely, with extended 
privileges and unusual rights. The state, in fact, 
had established a policy of railroad corporations 
with comparatively little restriction upon their 
activities. The canal, which had been such a factor 
in the movement of goods the first thirty years of the 
century, had lost its importance, and the railroad had 
demonstrated since that date its full ability to com- 
pete and to actually surpass the canal as a means of 
carriage. 

The next decade showed a remarkable consolida- 
tion of the short scattered roads that had been built 
during the twenty-five years from 1825 to 1850, and 
with it came better management and better con- 
struction, foretelling in no uncertain way the rapid 
expansion of the railroad industry in the United 
States. 



CHAPTER n 

THE MIDDLE PEBIOD OF BAILBOAD HISTOBY. 

Sec. 16. The Character of the Period 

The discovery of gold in CaKfomia in 1848 was 
the forerunner of the rapid extension of raikoad 
mileage. For seven years after this incident the 
average increase per annum amounted to 1,800 miles. 
With these events a new period in railroad history 
began. The formative and experimental period had 
passed, and a competitive one succeeded it. For 
forty years the competition of railroads with each 
other went on, with many resulting problems and 
difficulties, demanding legislation and stringent 
action. In this period long lines were built, land 
grants extended to the railroads by the federal gov- 
ernment, pools organized, and public control tried 
as a means of curbing the exactions and demands of 
railway companies. 

The period thus marked by the discovery of gold 
at its opening was closed by the passage of tiie Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the Sherman Anti-Trusi 
Act. The railroad had ceased to be local and was 
now national. The competition with the canals had 
been succeeded by contests between railroads for 
control over territory, rates and shipments. The 
long continental lines which became such important 
factors in the period after 1890 had not yet devel- 
oped, and only such portions of them were con- 

43 
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struct ed as joined one waterway with another. Thus 
the Erie Railroad extended from the Hudson River 
to Lake Erie by 1851. Cleveland and Cincinnati 
were bound together in the same year, Cleveland and 
Pittsburg the year following, and the Michigan Cen- 
tral and Michigan Southern brought the wares of the 
West from Chicago to Lake Erie and to Lake Huron, 
while the Rock Island connected Lake Michigan 
with the Mississippi River and diverted the traffic 
which had formerly passed down this stream to an 
eastward course over the railway. 

Sec. 17. Connection of City markets 

A few years after these dates the idea of connect- 
ing great city markets supervened. The roads which 
had formerly been used to connect waterways were 
extended to the large cities. Tn consequence the 
importance of canal and river declined, and while 
here and there the canal struggled, either under 
state control or private operation, to maintain its 
place in competition with the railroad, nevertheless 
it was gradually superseded. 

Meantime the railroads had pushed along the 
shores of rivers and lakes, coming into competition 
with the large craft upon these waterways. Thus 
the Hudson River and Lake Erie were flanked by 
railways extending along them. All of this building 
was accompanied by consolidation of the small roads. 
There had been eleven roads from New York to Buf- 
falo, but these were consolidated in 1853 into the 
Hudson River and New York Central. Further west 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern had been 
formed by the union of several lines which had ex- 
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tended from Buffalo to Chicago. To this movement, 
which is merely exampled in the citations made, op- 
position appeared here and there, but the effect of it 
was to lessen the number of breaks in the transpor- 
tation of freight. It very materially improved the 
administration, and it clearly cheapened the opera- 
tion of the roads. All of the discussion which had 
taken place in the earlier period regarding the wis- 
dom of the building of roads and canals by the United 
States government had passed away, and the empha- 
sis upon state ownership and state operation had 
also ceased to exist, largely because of the un- 
satisfactory way in which the States had carried 
out their trust. The policy of corporate owner- 
ship, therefore, had been perpetuated and inten- 
sified, and with the marked attitude of the pub- 
lic toward a laissez faire policy and private 
ownership, the railroads were allowed to de- 
velop as they pleased, with little or no restriction. 
It was felt that competition could be trusted to break 
down any of the tendencies likely to originate in rail- 
road operation which in themselves would militate 
against the successful movement of freight and the 
development of towns and villages. With this feel- 
ing prevailing in the minds of the men of the day, 
it seemed unnecessary to take any specific action re- 
garding the making of charters or the regulation of 
rates. While the general government had refused to 
engage in internal improvements, soon after the con- 
stitutional question had been raised as to its right to 
do so, it had nevertheless established a policy of land 
grants to the western railroads. This policy was be- 
gun in the year 1850 in the case of the Illinois Cen- 
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tral and the Mobile and Chicago Railway. The feder- 
al government in this instance had granted to the 
State of Illinois two and a half million acres, and one 
million to the State of Mississippi. By 1880 the fed- 
eral government had granted over sixty-six millions 
of acres to fourteen States, and this land was soon 
transferred to companies chartered for the purpose. 

Sec. 18. Land Orants to Bailroads 

In these subsidies to the railways congress made 
in all seventy-nine grants, amounting to nearly 200,- 
000,000 acres of public domain. This aggregate was 
subsequently reduced to 158,286,627 acres, of which 
more than 108,000,000 were actually patented. 
Towns and villages and county governments were 
anxious to aid in every way possible the develop- 
ment of railroads, and as early as 1870 they had voted 
$185,000,000 for the purpose of assisting the build- 
ing of roads. Everywhere, especially in the Middle 
West, the people were crazy for railroads. Efforts 
were put forth to invite construction, and induce- 
ments made of almost a fabulous nature ; individuals 
bought the stock liberally, towns gave rights-of-way, 
cities made over to the companies terminal grounds 
and granted them cash bonuses. While there was 
much jobbery connected with the development that 
took place under this great stimulus, nevertheless it 
can be said that the object hoped for was in a large 
measure attained. The state governments passed 
general corporation laws, under which a body of citi- 
zens might build a railroad whenever they could pro- 
cure the right-of-way, and long before the close of 
the year, 1870, railroads had been built with a reck- 
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less prodigality that brought the result of increased 
competition and rate-cutting. 

Eef erring back to the figures of 1850, it was found 
in that year that 8,571 miles of road had been built. 
These increased to 28,919 miles in 1860, and had 
reached the remarkable number of 49,168 miles in 
the year 1870. While the mileage was thus increas- 
ing, the managers of the roads had made consider- 
able advancement in the building of cars and in the 
amount of the train-load. Three hundred and sixty 
tons were regarded as a train-load. The cars in such 
a train weighed 180 tons and the load the same 
amount. The locomotive weighed 55 tons. These 
figures compared with those of the present day are 
ridiculously small, but they were markedly in ad- 
vance of the small locomotives and cars of the pre- 
vious decade. Before the period was at an end 
(1890) the locomotive had reached the 100-ton mark, 
the Pullman car was well developed, the vestibule 
brought into use, the air-brake perfected and applied 
to freight as well as passenger trains, and the auto- 
matic coupler introduced generally. 

Sec. 19. The Formation of Systems 

The land grant policy of the nation had done its 
work. Foreign and eastern capital became inter- 
ested. Bond issues were made possible under en- 
ticing credit methods, and the roads were gradually 
extended from the Mississippi, across the great 
plains, to the Pacific Coast. In the 70 's great sys- 
tems were formed, like that of the Vanderbilt, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Northwestern, 
and the Plant systems. These organizations had 
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been created by the purchase of short railway lines, 
by the lease of others, and by the construction of 
roads that filled in the gaps. The old policy of build- 
ing roads to connect water routes had been entirely 
given over, and even the collecting and distributing 
of commodities for the market were not altogether 
the purposes for which this rapid expansion had been 
provided. The real intent was to occupy and possess 
the new lands in advance of settlement, and secure 
the strategical places that would mean control and 
power over shipments and markets later on. The 
effect of this premature and in many instances need- 
less construction was shown in 1873, as it was also 
in 1893, by the wrecking of many lines and the 
plunging of others into receiverships. 

Sec. 20. Competition and Pools 

The miseries of unregulated competition were 
clearly appreciated by 1870, and here and there rail- 
roads had united in pooling agreements that had for 
their object the regulation of rates and the preven- 
tion of competition. Immediately after the War 
many of the railroads had felt the effect of the striv- 
ings for business and the unscrupulous methods that 
had been developed imder competition, and were 
looking for some means of preventing the incessant 
warfare that had been brought into existence under 
the situation. In 1870 the Chicago and Omaha pool 
was formed, and the success of this movement re- 
sulted in increasing the number of such organizations 
in different parts of the country. The public, too, 
felt the results of the competition. Bates were ex- 
cessive, and fluctuating, and discriminating. The 
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small shipper was never certain of his position. The 
principle of charging what the traffic would bear 
had come to mean a distinctly different thing from 
the interpretation put upon it today. The classifi- 
cation of freights and the filling of empty cars for the 
benefit of certain shippers led to high local rates and 
great difficulties. The celebrated instance of the 
Standard Oil Company is fresh in the minds of all 
readers and hardly needs any extended discussion 
or explanation here. Under the conditions that ex- 
isted at the time, the Standard Oil Company was 
able to bring to bear upon the railway companies the 
power of its organization, with the result that it 
secured discriminating rates as against its competi- 
tors. This, however, was only an instance of the 
general condition of affairs. The discrimination con- 
sisted of that which affected certain individuals, cer- 
tain localities, and certain branches of business. In 
the middle section many settlers had moved too far 
west. Great speculation had resulted as a conse- 
quence of the land subsidies and of the promotion 
tiiat went on, with the result that each community 
wanted a railroad at any price. Whole communities 
were held in the bonds of debt. The price of wheat 
was materially affected by the freight rates and the 
conditions of transportation. The railroads, too, had 
become greatly indebted. They were forced to keep 
up their charges, whfle, on the other hand, the farm- 
ers needed high prices and low rates. Antipathy of 
this kind meant nothing more nor less than warfare. 
In the South great industrial depression existed. 
The farmers were poor and there was no varied agri- 
culture. At the suggestion of President Johnson, 
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data were collected, and the agent, Mr, O. H. Kelly, 
conceived the idea of a great organization to aid the 
farmer. Out of this idea came the Patrons of In- 
dustry in 1867. The idea grew slowly, and then gath- 
ered increasing power, until by 1875 there were 
thirty thousand branches. Early in its history this 
organization undertook to control elevators and rail- 
ways and other commercial enterprises, and its at- 
tention was called frequently to the many abuses 
that had sprung up in the operation of the roads. 
The railroads were run recklessly, with a short- 
sighted point of view, and a great many favors were 
given to shippers as compared with the men who 
tilled the soil. 

Sec. 21. Granger Legislation 

It was only a question of time until the Granges 
also came in contact with this state of affairs and 
tried to change it. The legislation which they were 
able to secure begins in the State of Illinois in 1871. 
It was followed later by similar laws in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. These laws brought into ques- 
tion the right of the state to regulate industry. In 
the cases of Peik vs. Chicago-Northwestern Rail- 
road Company, and Munn vs. Illinois, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States laid down the 
fundamental principle that a public business may 
of necessity be regulated by public authority. Fol- 
lowing these cases came others, but the Supreme 
Court aflSrmed the principle upon which the legisla- 
tion had been based. The Illinois law passed in 1873 
defines and prohibits extortion and unjust discrimi- 
nation, levies penalties varying from one to twenty 
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thousand dollars, and makes it possible for persons 
damaged to recover triple damages. It created a 
commission that should make schedules for railways 
and determine maximum reasonable rates. This was 
a marked departure from the freedom which the rail- 
ways possessed prior to that date, but the courts 
declared them constitutional in a series of deci- 
sions in the years 1876, 77 and '80. 

Following the Illinois law, many States created 
railway commissions, armed with power to make 
rates, to review the books of corporations, and to 
control the classification of shipments. But it was 
early found that the state governments could not 
regulate the commerce that passed between the 
different commonwealths. This had been foreseen 
many years before, and the tendency had been to 
look forward with increasing demand to national 
legislation by congress. Meantime, the railroads 
had attempted to avoid some of the difficulties which 
had arisen from their reckless operation by organiz- 
ing pools. As they grew in length, touching more 
cities, and competing with greater frequency with 
rivals, the problem of maintaining rates grew in 
difficulty. Thus the agreement between the New 
York Central, the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio in 1877, provided for the organi- 
zation of a pool by which it would be possible to 
avoid future misunderstandings regarding the geo- 
graphical advantages and disadvantages of the cities 
touched by these roads. It had the further object of 
equalizing the aggregate cost of rail and ocean trans- 
portation between the competitive points in the 
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West, Northwest and Southwest and the domestic 
and foreign ports reached through the above cities. 

Sec. 22. Bate Wars 

In fact the rate wars so numerous in the latter 
70s and '80s were usually followed by the organiza- 
tion of a pool- The rate war of 1880 was caused by 
a misunderstanding regarding the entrance of the 
Wabash into Chicago, and the pool which followed 
this event in 1882, known as the Chicago-St. Louis 
Pool, was formed to prevent such a condition in the 
future. Prior to the organization of the Pennsyl- 
vania pool attempts at agreement had been made and 
some of them fairly successful. In 1872 the coal roads 
had made a compact with mining companies, and the 
livestock dealers with the railroads centering in Chi- 
cago ; the Southern Railway and Steamship Associa- 
tion was organized the same year, the trunk lines 
pooled their eastbound business in 1879, and many 
other examples might be cited illustrating the efforts 
to regulate rates and trafl&c. 

In the rate wars referred to above, the roads in 
many instances would have made money by stopping 
operations. The rate from New York to Chicago was 
$7, and the reduction in westbound rates resulted 
in a loss of $3,000,000 from New York alone. Mr. 
Vanderbilt's explanation of the trunk line war was 
that other roads were stealing his traffic, the Balti- 
more and Ohio being the special sinner. The Balti- 
more and Ohio, however, demanded that it should 
have twenty-five per cent instead of eight per cent 
of the New York business. The war was ended by 
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a conference of managers and the advancement of 
the rates to higher levels. 

Sec. 23. Attempts at Federal Legislation 

Instances of this kind, however, pointed out 
clearly the inability of the state governments to cope 
with the problem. On June 9, 1868, the Conunittee 
on Roads and Canals, in the House of Representa- 
tives, submitted a report regarding the constitutional 
right of Congress to regulate commerce, but no defi- 
nite action was proposed by them. In 1872 President 
Grant, in his message, proposed cheaper transpor- 
tation from the West to tiie seaboard. Congress 
again appointed a committee, which resulted finally 
in the presentation of the Windom report of 1873. 
This report, with the facts which were set forth in it, 
created some agitation, but the problem was still far 
from being solved. There was a demand, becoming 
increasingly greater, for an interstate commerce 
law. This demand came from three sources, — the 
railway officials, who wanted a means to prevent 
rate-cutting, railway employes, who wanted laws 
compelling greater care for their protection, and the 
public, who wanted pools abolished and rates low- 
ered. From 1878 numerous bills were introduced in 
Congress, but these seldom made much progress 
toward actual passage. A select committee was ap- 
pointed by the president of the senate in March, 
1885, and out of that committee came what is now 
known as the Cullom Report. The outcome of that 
report, to make a long story short, was the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Act, passed February 4, 
1887. The passage of the bill was in answer to the 
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demand for some action. It was vague in some re- 
spects, and not clear as to its consequences. Neither 
the railroads nor the shippers knew just what they 
could do. If the railroads protected themselves, they 
were obliged to deny the shippers many of the facili- 
ties which they had come to regard as indispensable 
for their business. If they did not do this, they were 
forced to secret and underhanded methods in grant-, 
ing the necessary concessions to secure business. 
Neither situation was desirable, and the three years 
after its passage until the creation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act were filled with litigation, attempts 
at enforcement, and misunderstanding. Much doubt 
existed as to the outcome of the act. It gradually 
became clear that the point of view of the nation was 
regulation, not confiscation; reasonable rates, and 
not the determination of them by arbitrary action. 

Sec. 24. Trans-Continental Lines 

This period of forty years was a remarkable one 
in the history of the railroad. It was a period in 
which the growing pains were cruelly in evidence, 
and a time that severely tested the managing powers 
of railroad directors and raised many a question as 
to the wisdom of legislation and the ability of the 
State, under our constitutional system, to regulate 
interstate commerce. Despite all the drawbacks 
and difficulties the Union Pacific road was built to 
the Coast in 1869; the Northern Pacific, though char- 
tered in the same year, did not finally reach the west- 
em ocean until 1883; it was followed a year or two 
later by the Southern Pacific and the Atlantic and 
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Pacific. In the next decade only one railroad was 
built to the Coast — ^the Great Northern in the year 
1893. Since then in the struggle for an outlet the 
Milwaukee and the Canadian Northern have reached 
the Coast, while the Frisco system and the Grand 
Trunk are constructing their lines to the Pacific. 



CHAPTER m 

THE PERIOD OP CONSOLIDATION 

Sec. 25. The Character of the Period 

The first third of this period, beginning with the 
year 1890, was a serious time for the railroads of the 
country. They had come through the labor troubles 
of the '70s, with the accompanying panic, the legisla- 
tion in the different States, and the many railway 
rate wars of the '80s, to a new experience under 
federal law. The crop of 1891 was a large one, but 
it was followed for two years by crop failures in a 
number of the states and low production in others, 
with a resulting falling off in tonnage that 
markedly affected the amount of freight carried. 
Rates had been reduced and new economies forced 
upon railroad managements, with a consequent ma- 
terial lowering of the expenses of operation. The 
failure of the Barring Brothers banking house in 
London in 1890 presaged to wise financial leaders a 
possible breakdown of the monetary system of the 
United States, and a dismal outlook for the sale of 
securities and the maintenance of dividends. 

To this recital of conditions should be added the 
uncertainty existing in the minds of the public and 
of the railroads regarding the interpretation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act : what interpretation would 
be placed upon the law by the Commission, and would 

the Anti-Trust Act passed in 1890 apply to railroads 

67 
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as well as to industrial combinations ? The silver leg- 
islation, which had had its inception in the act of 
1878 and was extended by the act of 1890, was be- 
ginning also to have an influence upon the monetary 
system of the country. With the failure of the crops, 
the distrust of financial institutions, the uncertainty 
regarding the workings of the Interstate Commerce 
law, and the general feeling that began to prevail 
soon after 1890 that the country was in for a period 
of depression, the railroads were inevitably brought 
face to face with a serious situation. 

The distrust of the railway companies and the 
attitude of the people regarding railway legislation 
is well illustrated in the statement made by Collis P. 
Huntington in 1892 in reply to a request for the con- 
struction of a railroad in Texas. He said: "Very 
likely you have valuable franchises, or franchises 
that would be valuable in almost any state but Texas, 
but while there are so many places in Texas where 
we would like to build some railroads, mostly short 
ones, we cannot do anything so long as the dispo- 
sition exists that now seems to in Texas, that is, to do 
all the harm they can to this kind of property, and 
I think my views are shared by all the people who 
have money to invest. No one is disposed to create 
a property which after being created is not to be 
controlled by its ownership. I think there is no road 
in Texas that is today earning its operating and fixed 
charges. Every road, I think, has been or is in the 
hands of a receiver, except our great east to west 
line, which is supported by business going entirely 
through the State, which business could also be sent 
another way, and would be sent, except we believe 
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that the people of Texas will some time have a sober 
second thought and treat the railroads with greater 
consideration/' 

Sec. 26. Reduction in Bates 

Industrial conditions, together with the feeling 
that business must be developed by lower charges, 
had brought a marked change in the railroad rates 
that prevailed in 1890. The average revenue per ton 
mile received by the railroads in the United States 
decreased from $1.24 in 1882 to ,93 in 1890, and this 
reduction continued until it reached .75 in 1900. The 
reduction was in the main due to two things: first, 
the failure of the crops with the accompanjdng de- 
pression, and second, the necessity of encouraging 
the farmer, producer and manufacturer to get their 
products to market to the greatest extent possible. 
In some instances reduction was made for hauling 
long distances, as from Kansas and Nebraska points 
to the lakes. The purpose of this reduction was to 
help the farmers in a time of depression. Fre- 
quently the reduction involved a serious loss of net 
revenue to the railroads, but the managements were 
wise enough in the 70s and '80s to recognize that 
the price of com was determined in considerable 
degree by the market that was open to it, and that 
the situation of the agricultural classes along the 
line was dependent upon the facilities of transporta- 
tion. The continued depression that followed after 
1890 created an emergency that warranted the 
placing in effect of tariffs which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances never would have been adopted. These 
tariffs were not intended to be permanent, but as 
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they became recognized as a part of the railway 
schedule, the tendency was to regard them as a 
proper basis for the movement of grain. 

The economies of operation accompanying the 
decline in the rates entailed upon the railroads the 
necessity of reducing expenses, and new methods 
were devised for cheapening the cost of moving 
freight. Heavier roadbeds and better conditions of 
transportation were gradually introduced, with 
larger engines and heavier cars, which increased the 
power to carry economically. The result was a 
marked decrease in the expense per unit of the vol- 
lune of traffic. The railroads had reached the point 
where increase of dividends was to be secured only 
by the movement of greater amoimts of traffic in 
order to secure the same amount of return as for- 
merly. And whatever may be said of the hardships 
of this period, there can be no question but that they 
brought marked results in lower rates for the com- 
munity and more efficient operation and thorough- 
going management for the railroads. 

Sec. 27. Interpretation of Inter-State Commerce 

Act 

The interpretation, modification and development 
of the railway law, as inaugurated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, are the main features of the 
second third of the period. Speaking of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, less than a year after 
its inauguration, a well known authority says that it 
has been remarkable, whether looked at as a matter 
of history, of law or of political economy. ** Instead 
of being an administrative body whose chief duty it 
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was to suspend the operation of a particular section 
of a particular statute, it has given a series of judicial 
decisions, which are read and quoted as authority, 
not only on the meaning of the Interstate Conunerce 
Act, but on general questions of transportation/* 
Continuing, the same expert says: "The authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission was as in- 
definite as that of the English commission in 1873, 
and its departure from accepted local traditions has 
been much wider ; yet the American commission has 
done more work in meeting and settling questions of 
law in seven months than was accomplished by the 
English commission in twice that number of years." 

But in a short fifteen years the commission was 
gradually shorn of its power, its acts and authority 
checked by the courts, and its ability to deal with 
the problem of transportation reduced to a Tnininrmm . 

The Interstate Commerce Act provided, speaking 
generally, for four things: First, the maintenance 
and stability of rates, together with their publicity, 
and the right of aU shippers to a fair rate without 
discrimination; second, a short haul clause, which, 
briefly stated, means that a lower charge should not 
be made for carrying products between competing 
points than is made for carrying products to stations 
between these points; third, the prohibition by law 
of the pooling of rates, of business, and of earnings; 
fourth, the establishment of a commission to be au- 
thorized to aid in the enforcement of the law, with 
the power to suspend the short haul clause imder cer- 
tain conditions. 

The commission in its interpretation of the law 
midertook to adopt the principle of permitting a 
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charge on the basis of what the traffic would bear, 
with the reservation, however, that the Commission 
and not the railroads should be the judge of its prac- 
tical applications. They recognized further that the 
rates cannot be based on cost of service, although 
they might be an element in its determination, and 
that different kinds of traffic might be dealt with on 
different principles, depending upon the conditions 
under which the traffic was carried. The feeling 
prevailed rather strongly, especially among the offi- 
cers of state commissions and among the smaller 
business men, that the Interstate Commerce Law 
fell far short of accomplishing its purpose; and fur- 
ther, that the Commission in its contest with the 
railroads had not been able to secure all that was 
desirable and necessary. In every instance it was 
stated that the law was created for the purpose of 
helping the railways, and that it worked to the dis- 
advantage of certain sections. The opinion was 
widespread that the law was a failure, even when it 
was obeyed; that it failed to effect the results that 
were hoped for when it was passed in congress- 
Sec. 28. Litigation Arising from the Act 

The passage of laws like that of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the statutes developed in the 
different States resulted in a great deal of litigation. 
As was shown in a previous chapter, the case of 
Munn vs. Illinois and that of Peik vs. Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway clearly maintained and up* 
held the doctrine of the right of the state to control 
the rates under which public services were rendered 
by private corporations. The determination of the 
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rates, however, was still a matter of uncertainty. 
In a series of cases, especially in the decision of 
1885, the court maintained that the power to fix rates 
does not give the power to destroy, and in 1888 the 
Supreme Court held that the reasonableness of the 
rate is subject to review by the courts. The Ne- 
braska rate case finally reached the Supreme Coiu*t 
of the United States, and in this instance decision 
was rendered to the effect that a fair return on a fair 
value of the property is the right and privilege of 
the owner. Following this was an interpretation 
of the Kansas statute of 1897, the case being de- 
cided in 1901, to the effect that a profit of ten per 
cent was not unreasonable, even though the rates 
might be comparatively high. In other words, that 
profits might be large, even though the rates were 
fairly high. As a consequence of this series of de- 
cisions, the contention was shifted from the legisla- 
tures to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Anti-Trust Act of 1890 was also applicable 
to the railroads, and this, coupled with the Interstate 
Commerce Law, made it possible to contest the or- 
ganization of pools and agreements for the mainte- 
nance of rates. In 1897 and 1898 the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided adversely two impor- 
tant cases, — ^that of the Trans-Missouri Freight As- 
sociation and of the Joint Traffic Association. The de- 
cision maintained that rate agreements violated the 
Anti-Trust Law of 1890, and that every contract or 
combination, in the form of a trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce, was 
illegal Whatever powers the original commission 
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may have possessed in the matter of rate-making was 
taken away by the court. 

The Alabama Midland decision, rendered in 1897, 
had removed from the commission the power to de- 
termine the application of the long and short haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. In substance 
this decision maintained that the existence of rail- 
way competition at the more distant points justified 
the charge of whatever the road may please at inter- 
mediate points, and further, what is more important, 
that the carrier was a competent judge as to the con- 
trolling force of the competition, without reference 
to the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. By these decisions the original law was prac- 
tically riddled and made almost futile. 

**To the casual observer,'^ says one writer, *4t 
might seem that the movement for the state regula- 
tion of railways in the United States had come to a 
standstill. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has failed to make headway against the opposition 
of the roads, statutory limitations of its powers, and 
the recent adverse decisions of the Supreme Court. 
The state boards are hampered by the limited area 
over which they can specially exercise authority. 
While the state commission system is known to be 
extending itself, yet there is on the part of many of 
the commissions a feeling of impotence and almost 
despair." 

Sec. 29. Modification of the Law 

With the passage of the Elkins Bill in 1903, and 
the Hepburn Act of 1906, some of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were restored and 
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the application of its authority widened. Under the 
new legislation the commission now had power to 
make orders on the hearing of complaints, to author- 
ize joint rates, to require the publication of rate 
schedules in readable and understandable form, to 
require the filing and publication of rates with the 
commission, and to enforce a uniform accounting 
system on the part of the railway companies. In 
addition to these requirements, the word '^com- 
mon carrier*' was made to apply not only to 
railroads, but to express companies, sleeping car 
companies, pipe liaes, private car lines, and naviga- 
tion corporations engaged in the carrying trade, and 
the word **railroad*' was widened so as to in- 
clude switches, terminals and sidings. The mainte- 
nance of mining operations on the part of railroads 
is no longer permitted, and the companies are lim- 
ited under the operation of the act to the transpor- 
tation business alone. The last act attempts, by its 
penalties against rebating, to restore the powers 
which the commission had before the Midland deci- 
sion, except the long and short clause of the earlier 
act. This legislation is a marked advance over 
the old act; yet the development of the great con- 
solidations has made the question of rebates a thing 
of the past so far as the small shipper is concerned, 
and the great trusts, through the ownership of ter- 
minals, are still able to coerce the railways and to 
force tiiem to give rebates. Looking back over the 
history of more than twenty years, however, there 
can be no question but that great progress has been 
made in railway legislation and the control of the 
federal authorities over railway property. 
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Sec. 80. Receiverships and Beorganisation 

Before the prosperous period that came into ex- 
istence after the industrial depression of 1893 to 
1898, many railroads passed into the hands of re- 
ceivers. Li the year 1891 twenty-one railroads, 
aggregating more than 3,000 miles, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $186,000,000, were sold under foreclosure. 
The total foreclosures for sixteen years showed 500 
companies, with more than 50,000 miles and three 
billion doUars of capital, a result that came about 
largely through excessive building and industrial 
depression, as referred to above. 

While this was going on, the United States gov- 
ernment was attempting to secure the payment of 
the Pacific Railway loans, which had terminated in 
1905. There was some question as to the obligation 
of the Pacific railroads to the government, which 
amounted to $125,000,000, being $70,000,000 for the 
Northern Pacific and $55,000,000 for the Union Pa- 
cific. Three courses were proposed: first, that the 
government relinquish the debt; second, that fore- 
closure and possession be secured; and third, that 
the loan be extended, at a rate of interest justified by 
the earnings. It was felt, however, that a bad prece- 
dent would be established if the government did not 
take possession and foreclose. This was done. The 
effect upon public opinion was very marked indeed. 
As shown, it was the purpose and intent of the feder- 
al government to actually carry on the work of rail- 
way regulation in accordance with what appeared to 
be fair and right. Here and there the process of 
consolidating railway lines was going on. The pass- 
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ing of some roads into the hands of receivers, the 
necessity for reorganizing others, and the wisdom of 
avoiding the dictation and control of the Interstate 
Commerce Conmiission over rates necessitated the 
bringing together of railroads in the same territory 
and district, in order to avoid the charge of pooling 
and of conspiracy. Some or all of these causes were 
at work. Since 1890 the Atchison system, the Rich- 
mond Terminal, the Union Pacific, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Erie, the Reading, and the Rock Island had 
passed through reorganizations. Two of these roads 
were organized twice, the Atchison and the Union 
Pacific. In a number of cases the reorganizations 
were due to the foreclosure of mortgages upon the 
property by the bondholders. The majority of the 
principal railways which failed had taxed their re- 
sources to the point of exhaustion by building exten- 
sions before the panic of 1893. Financiers had aided 
in the organization of roads in many instances, agree- 
ing to take bonds and stock in return for cash that 
had been advanced by them, and after 1898 the 
banker appears as an important factor in the finan- 
cing of the newly organized systems. Up to 1890 the 
largest consolidation of railways was only 5,000 miles 
in extent. The Northwestern lines were the largest 
system west of Chicago; the Union Pacific owned 
only 2,000, but controlled an additional 4,000. The 
consolidations were not made as rapidly in the 
three years after 1897 as before that date, but be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 a number of systems came into 
existence that were more than 10,000 miles in ex- 
tent. The contrast is perhaps brought out a little 
more strongly when it is recalled that in 1867 there 
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was but one road that had more than 1,000 miles; 
after 1877 there were eleven roads, in 1887, twenty- 
eight and in 1896, forty-four. This movement of 
consolidation was retarded by the depression of 
1893-1898, but with the latter year began a new pe- 
riod in which the development of great systems went 
on rapidly. To-day there are nineteen groups, nine 
of which control two-thirds of the mileage of the 
United States. These are familiarly known as the 
Vanderbilt, the Pennsylvania, the Harriman, the 
Hill, the Morgan, the Gould, the Hawley, the Moore, 
and the Bockefeller lines. 



TABLE SHOWrna TENDENCY TOWARD CONSOLIDATION IN THE 

UNITED STATEa 

Mileage under 250 

1867 1877 1887 1897 1907 

Number railroads 1 11 28 44 51 

Aggregate mUeage 1,152 13,648 55,447 103,566 155,101 

Percentage of total 6.69 20.16 43.64 54.85 65.46 

Mileage over 1000 

1867 1877 1887 1897 1907 

Number railroads 21 63 99 91 79 

Aggregate mileage 8,881 27,661 45,225 44,953 88,383 

Percentage of total 51.58 40.86 35.7 23.8 16.2 

Mileage 250-1000 

1867 1877 1887 1897 1907 

Number railroads 72 362 434 1,023 1,434 

Aggregate mileage 7,183 26,388 26,373 40,326 43,464 

Percentoge of total 41.73 38.98 20.76 21.35 18.34 

Ifileage of Railroad Groups 

The Vanderbilt Group 91,858 miles 

New York Central ft Hudson Biver B. B. 

Lake Shore ft Miehiffan Southern Bj. 

New York, Chicago £ St. Louis B. B. 

Michigan Central B. B. 

Delaware ft Hudson B. B. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago ft St Louis By. 

Chicago ft Northwestern By. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis ft Omaha By. 

Fremont, Elkhom ft Missouri Val. B. B. 

Lake Erie ft Western B. B. 

Pittsburg ft Lake Erie B. B. 

Indiana, Illinois ft Iowa B. B. 
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The Pennsylvania Gronp 15,870 miles 

Pennsylyania B. B. 

Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago B. B. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis B. B. 

Baltimore & Ohio B. B. 

Philadelphia & Beadins B. B. 

Norfolk & Western B. B. 

Long Island B. B. 

The Harriman Ghronp 14,725 miles 

Southern Pacific B. B. 

Union Pacific B. B. 

Oregon Short Line B. B. 

Oregon Bailroad & Navigation Co. 

Leavenworth, Kansas & Western By. 

Illinois Central By* 

The Hill Group 20,242 miles 

Chicago, Burlington & Qinncy B. B. 
Burlington ft Missouri Biver B. B. 
Great Northern By. 
Northern Pacific Ky. 
The Erie Bailroad. 

The Morgan Group 18,879 miles 

L^igh Valley B. B. 

Southern Bailway. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans ft Texas Pacific By. 

Mobile ft Ohio B. B. 

Central of Georgia. 

Atlantic Coast Line. 

Louisville ft Nashville. 

Nashville, Chattanooga ft St Louis. 

Georgia Bailroad. 

The Gould Group 16,520 miles 

Wabash Bailroad. 

Missouri Pacific By. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain ft Southern By. 

International ft Great Northern By. 

Wheeling ft Lake Erie B. B. 

Western Maryland B. B. 

West Virginia Central. 

Texas ft Pacific By. 

Denver ft Bio Grande By. 

The Moore Group 13,028 miles 

St. Louis ft San Fiancisco By. 
Chicago, Bock Island ft Pacific By. 

The Bockef eUer Group 10,293 miles 

Chicago, Milwaukee ft St. Pftul By. 
Delaware, Lackawanna ft Western. 
Missouri, Ksnsas ft Texas. 
Colorado Southern. 

The Hawley Group 5,864 miles 

Chesapeake ft Ohio. 

Toledo, St. Louis ft Western. 

Chicago ft Alton. 

Minneapolis ft St. Louis. 

Iowa Central. 

Toledo, Colnmbui ft Hocking Valley. 
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Sec. 31. The Basis of Consolidation 

The principle of such consolidation has changed, 
and the basis of it to-day is the evident intention of 
securing a territorial grouping. The purpose of do- 
ing this is to develop better opportunities for secur- 
ing business, to eliminate competition, and to create 
a monopoly in a geographical area. The earlier con- 
solidations attempted to secure business by feed- 
ers to strategic points, endeavoring to develop a 
strong position thru which it would be possible 
to take care of the business and to carry it 
with the greatest economy. The point of view was 
that of a well organized, well projected fighting ma- 
chine in competition with its rivals in the same field. 
The later idea, that which governs the consolidations 
of the present, is to check and prevent all competi- 
tion and to absorb into the system all of the lines 
which cover or touch a given territory. Oftentimes 
the following of this principle of organization has 
compelled a road, in order to obtain an entrance into 
a large city or to secure possession of terminals, to 
practically dominate the entire geographical section. 
This policy is well illustrated in the instance of New 
England, where the field is divided between the Bos- 
ton and Maine in the north and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford in the south, though both are 
practically controlled by the same financial group. 
The same tendency can be observed in the northwest- 
em, central, southern and southwestern states. In 
1904 the Great Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
ways purchased jointly the Burlington Railway, or- 
ganizing the Northern Securities Company for the 
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purpose of owning the bonds and stocks of the three 
roads. So patent was the purpose of this movement, 
that the federal government brought action to dis- 
solve the corporation and to require the return of the 
securities to the original owning companies. The case 
was decided in 1904, when the Northern Securities 
Company was declared illegal. This decision checked 
the consolidation movement temporarily, but it was 
succeeded by a modified form of control through the 
purchase of majorities of stocks by single companies. 

Sec. 32. Smnmary of the Period 

In some of the states the legislature has passed 
what are known as two-cent fare laws. These laws 
require the railroads to operate trains and carry pas- 
sengers at a two-cent fare per mile. In the field of 
freight rates, however, the prosperous times of 1900 
and 1901 brought an increase in the expenses of op- 
eration, in wages, and cost of material that seemed 
to justify an increase in the freight rates. Through 
the action of the trunk lines in January, 1900, 
changes were made in the official classification that 
resulted in an actual increase in the cost of moving 
freight. The railroads had also increased the size 
of their locomotives, enlarged their freight cars, 
placed heavier steel on their tracks, and materially 
increased the earning tonnage of their freight trains. 

Looking back over the period, it can be seen that 
gains have been made in many directions. Railroads 
are more efficient and better managed than they were 
in the previous period. The principle of federal con- 
trol has again been restored, after all the modifica- 
tions by the courts of the land, though the problem 
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of federal control has not yet been completely solved. 
There seems to be, on the surface at least, a tendency 
on the part of the roads to accept the legislation now 
enacted and to settle down to a considerable period 
of peace and prosperity in the working out of the 
traffic questions with which they are concerned. 



PART II 
ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING 



CaaLALPTER I 

INOOBPORATION AND CAPITALIZATION 

Sec. 33. Railway Capitalisation 

Big enterprises require large organization for 
their successful culmination. The railways of the 
United States, taken together, represent the greatest 
single vested interest in the world. Their nominal 
capitalization, stocks and bonds amount to more than 
sixteen billions of dollars. On these securities over 
$500,000,000 are paid annually in interest and divi- 
dends, which, if capitalized at the prevailing bank 
rate of interest, would represent a cash valuation of 
twelve and a half billion. Averaged on the basis of 
population, there would be $160 for each inhabitant, 
or $800 of investment for every family in the United 
States. In no other industry is the extent of the 
fixed plant so great or the character of the business 
so thoroughly limited by the nature of the equip- 
ment. The rapid accumulation of wealth in Amer- 
ica, together with an increasing demand for the serv- 
ices of transportation, have alone made possible the 
tremendous growth and organization of the rail- 
roads. 

78 
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Sec. 34. The Development of the Corporation 

The division of the aggregation of capital into 
shares of stock and into ^^denominational" bonds 
has materially aided in the distribution of the cap- 
italization over large areas of territory and in the 
hands of many purchasers. Before the creation of 
the corporation in its modem form the big enter- 
prises of the time were limited and checked by the 
unlimited liability of the investors and the fact that 
it was difficult to dispose of any considerable part or 
share of the capital stock in the markets of the .day. 
The corporate form of organization contributed a 
great deal to this movement. As defined in the law, 
the corporation is an artificial person authorized by 
the law, or created under the authority of the law, 
from a group or succession of natural persons, and 
having a continuous existence irrespective of its 
numbers, and with powers and liabilities different 
from those of its members. The powers which have 
been granted to it are those of suing and being sued 
in the corporate name, to create by-laws and stat- 
utes for its government, to hold and purchase land, 
and to make contracts. Over the older types of organ- 
ization the corporation possesses specific advantages, 
which are those of perpetual succession, representa- 
tive government, limited liability, and division of 
capital into shares. Through the medium of per- 
petual succession, a corporation never dies, except 
as limited by statute, and continues to live year after 
year regardless of the life or death of the men who 
have organized it. Under the principle of represen- 
tation, the shareholders have the right to elect direc- 
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tors and to place in their power the government and 
control of .the company. With limited liability upon 
the shareholder, he feels that it is safe to invest a 
larger amount in the capital of the concern than 
would be possible if he were held for the full indebt- 
edness of the corporation. 

To corporations engaged in constructing trans- 
portation and communication facilities, the state, in 
order to assist them, granted what is known as the 
right of eminent domain. Under this right a corpo- 
ration may condemn, for its own prnposes, the lands 
of private citizens. In granting this privilege the 
state proceeded upon the supposition that the cor- 
poration was carrying on what was fundamentally a 
public enterprise, which, because of the conditions 
and limitations upon the state, could not be under- 
taken by its own authority, and therefore as a sover- 
eign power, it delegated to the corporation a part of 
that power. The whole object in creating a corpora- 
tion is the accomplishment of some public good. The 
ordinary division of them into ** public '* and ** pri- 
vate" has a tendency to confuse and to lead to error, 
for unless the public are to be benefited, it is no more 
lawful to confer exclusive rights and privileges upon 
an artificial body than upon a private citizen. An 
authority upon the corporation says, that **a private 
corporation is a contradiction of terms and has no 
place in the sound organization of society." Every 
railway, however, is by the very nature of the service 
which it renders a quasi-public corporation, and as 
such subject to the direction and regulation of the 
state. To put it again, in a somewhat different way, 
the state is the primary sovereign group, the cor- 
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poration is the secondary, derivative and subordinate 
group, and in order to accomplish the purpose which 
the state has in mind, authority is granted to indi- 
viduals to act as groups. 

Sec. 35. Classification of Corporation Laws 

The States in providing regulations for the organ- 
ization of corporations have not attained uniformity 
of legislation. They can, however, be divided, so far 
as their laws are concerned, into three general 
groups : first, those permitting incorporation for any 
lawful purpose, or for any purpose for which individ- 
uals may lawfully associate ; second, those permitting 
incorporation for any lawful purpose except the vari- 
ous classes of quasi-public corporations usually ex- 
empt from general laws governing manufacturing 
companies; third, those eniunerating specific pur- 
poses of organization. At one extreme is the state of 
Pennsylvania, which wiU not grant charters for more 
than one purpose, and at the other extreme are to be 
f oimd New Jersey and Delaware, where charters are 
granted for widely divergent purposes. If a corpo- 
ration wishes to secure control of an established 
branch of industry, it will undoubtedly incorporate 
in Delaware or New Jersey, since in both of these 
States an organization is permitted to carry out more 
than one purpose. An example of this fact is found 
in the instance of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
whose objects as set forth in its articles of incorpora- 
tion cover, as one authority says, the whole field of 
hiunan activity. While a corporation is not a citizen 
of the United States, and has no claim to the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizenship under the consti- 
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tution, as would be interpreted in the case of an indi- 
vidual, it is nevertheless an artificial creation of the 
state in which it is incorporated, and has, as a result, 
certain rights, powers and immunities under the 
common and statute laws of that commonwealth. It 
is also privileged to carry on its operations in other 
States, just as it does within the boundaries of the 
commonwealth within which it was incorporated. 
The other States, however, may, if they desire, refuse 
it recognition and debar it from the privileges of the 
courts and conduct of business inside of their boim- 
daries. 

Sec. 36. The Corporation Charter 

The formal grant of authority in a stated instru- 
ment is called the charter. It has been described by 
some writers as a contract between the state and the 
corporation, under which it is agreed that the cor- 
poration will undertake, in view of certain rights and 
privileges granted to it, to construct a railway. It 
is not the charter itself which is protected, but the 
relations established by the instrument. Thus the 
ordinary contracts contained in a charter are (1) 
those between the state and the incorporators, such 
as the franchise for acting as a corporation, the ex- 
emption from taxation, or that the charter shall not 
be subject to amendment or repeal without the con- 
sent of the corporation; (2) contracts between the 
corporation and the stockholders; and (3) contracts 
between the corporation and persons dealing with 
the corporation. In the charter is given the authority 
to exercise the right of eminent domain, to act as a 
person, to utilize the privilege of limited liability, to 
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sue and be sued, and to continue in existence during 
a term of years. Formerly charters were granted by 
petition to the legislature, and the result was a great 
variety of instruments with unusual powers, that are 
now curiosities to the political scientists. To-day 
charters are granted with few exceptions under gen- 
eral acts, and greater imiformity is to be found in 
them than formerly. As this uniformity comes to be 
a more important part of state legislation, the tend- 
ency on the part of corporations to seek incorpora- 
tion in foreign states will grow less and less as time 
goes on. 

Returning to the question of capitalization, a dis- 
tinction can be made between the attempts to pro- 
vide funds for small and large enterprises. In the 
small enterprise the promoter comes into close con- 
tact with the inventor, and if he can persuade him 
that a goodly income is to be secured by becoming 
a member of the company, little difficulty is found in 
commanding the necessary funds to carry on the un- 
dertaking. But in the larger corporations, where the 
capital aggregates millions of dollars, the promoter's 
work is more difficult and he is compelled to deal 
through syndicates, banking houses, and trust com- 
panies. The division of the capital into shares, pre- 
ferred and common, greatly facilitates the sale of 
securities and the promotion of corporations on the 
modem scale. 

Sec. 37. The Promotion of Corporate Enterprises 

The promoter has been defined as **the man who 
discovers and assembles the proposition. '* The dis- 
covering of the proposition is the ascertainment of 
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its nature, the terms under which it can be under- 
taken, and the possibilities of receiving an income 
from its operation. The assembling of the proposi- 
iton is the securing of control of it imder such form 
as to make possible a definite statement as to pur- 
chase and control. The method followed by the pro- 
moter in this connection is to seciu*e possession of the 
plants by purchase or by option, and gain for a 
period of time a certain control over the enterprise. 
The purpose of discovering and of assembling is to 
float the proposition and to secure the capital neces- 
sary for the construction and operation, if it is a rail- 
road. In modem times the promoter is required to 
present the results of careful examination of proper- 
ties, a clear analysis of the earning power, and much 
technical information as to grades, cost of equip- 
ment, and other questions connected with the devel- 
opment of the railway. 

Looked upon as a distinct element in the finan- 
cing of the enterprise, promoters may be divided into 
three classes. First, the industrial promoter, who 
comes from the ranks of the industry itself, a man 
familiar with its organization and possibilities, as 
illustrated in the case of Mr. Gates in the steel in- 
dustry, and Mr. Nixon in the ship-building indus- 
try. The second class is the professional promoter, 
who makes a business of discovering enterprises that 
can in his opinion be financed and sold in shares to 
the owners of capital. Judge William H. Moore of 
Chicago, the organizer of the tin plate combination 
and of the Rock Island Holding Company, which, it 
should be mentioned in passing, has been broken up, 
is an example. The third class is the occasional pro- 
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moter, who has no connection with the industry, is 
not engaged professionally in attempting to develop 
enterprises, but who, as a result of observation, comes 
in contact with an enterprise which in his opinion 
can be financed. 

In a previous paragraph a brief statement was 
made of the methods of work followed by promoters. 
By the use of cash, the promoter may obtain an op- 
tion upon the purchase of the plants, or by the issue 
of stock in various amounts, he may be able to buy 
outright the properties necessary for the success of 
his scheme. These two methods, and combinations 
of them, cover practically all of the ways in which a 
promoter secures control over the original company, 
and after organizing a new corporation through the 
issue of stock and its sale on the stock exchanges, 
he often manages so successfully as to pay the bills 
that have accrued against the organization and retain 
part of it as the working capital, putting what is left 
in his pocket as his reward for his industry and fore- 
sight. In organizing the United States Rubber Com- 
pany the promoter received five per cent of the stock, 
in the instance of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Company, for each $100 paid in cash a similar 
amount was issued in preferred stock and $90 in com- 
mon stock, the promoter receiving ten per cent of 
the common stock; the organizers of the American 
Smelting Company received $30 in common stock; 
and many other instances might be cited, as in the 
case of the United States Steel Company, where the 
promoters are said to have received more than 
$40,000,000 as a return for their enterprise in bring- 
ing that corporation into existence. The promoter. 
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however, unquestionably undergoes a considerable 
risk in advancing money, as he practically buys the 
securities through the issue of stock or by the use of 
the money he has received from the actual pur- 
chasers. 

«Sec. 38. The Speculator and Investor 

The first auditor whom the promoter seeks is the 
investor. . He hopes to interest him in the plan on the 
ground that a return will be earned by the corpora- 
tion, but if he is not able to do so, he is compelled 
to turn to the speculator. The difference between 
the speculator and the investor is that the investor 
is looking for a place to put his capital where it will 
earn a given return. He expects safety and continu- 
ance of earning power. The speculator buys on a 
small margin and wants big returns. In recent years 
banks and financial concerns have gone into the busi- 
ness of underwriting the capitalization of large en- 
terprises, and they have taken over blocks of stock 
and bonds largely on a speculative basis, agreeing to 
furnish the money, providing the margin is wide 
enough. 

Promotion of an enterprise, therefore, passes 
through many stages before it reaches what might be 
called an investment. Where the investor and specu- 
lator are not available for the capitalization of an 
enterprise, promotion is sometimes undertaken by 
exploitation, by securing the subsidies or grants from 
individuals and communities. Thus in the early his- 
tory of railroad building many lines secured the cap- 
ital necessary for their construction by gifts of land, 
of rights-of-way, of materials, and of labor; and 
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many times corporations have been granted undue 
powers, from the present point of view, because the 
community felt that it was in great need of the rail- 
way. Indeed, it may be said that the charter pro- 
visions of railway companies are often to be meas- 
ured by the necessity of the community from which 
they received them. It usually happens that in or- 
der to draw capital from a new field some bonus is 
required, and in the United States the ownership of a 
part of the public domain was brought about through 
the promotion of transportation companies. In 
other words, in order to secure land, it was necessary 
to build railways. 

Sec. 39. The Survey of the Line 

An important factor in the organization of a rail- 
way is the survey. Upon the report of the engineer 
depends the feasibility of the route and really the 
fundamental basis of the enterprise itself. In the 
carrying on of the survey three stages are to be 
noted: First, what is called reconnoisance, a sort of 
viewing of the situation, the fixing upon the ter- 
minals, and the attempt to get a Une upon the 
country and territory through which it is proposed to 
build the road. But the information thus secured is 
general in character, and any continuance of the 
project to something like a definite stage requires an 
additional survey, in which data is secured for the 
definite selection of the route of the railway. Often- 
times several such surveys are made in widely dif- 
ferent territory. But after the preliminary surveys 
have been made and the promoters of the road have 
determined upon the course of the road, it is followed 
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by the locating survey, which is based upon the prin- 
ciple of securing a line of travel that will bring the 
largest traffic at least expense. This involves a long 
and tedious examination of soils, drainage, rainfall, 
and the general economic conditions of the country 
through which the road is to be built. It deals in de- 
tail with distances, with curvature, with gradings, 
and the cost of the line. As the survey goes on, ques- 
tions of low first cost versus high operative efficiency 
are constantly coming to the front. This, in fact, 
must be determined before any building can be un- 
dertaken. The new roads that have been built in 
the last five years, like the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Puget Sound and the new West Virginia line from 
the coal regions of that State to tide water, are con- 
structed on the basis of a high operative efficiency. 
In competition with other lines it means in the long 
run that larger earnings will be secured through the 
operation of longer trains and heavier loads. 

Sec. 40. The Basis of Capitalization 

While a nimiber of theories are held regarding the 
basis of capitalization, but three will be re- 
ferred to: (1) The popular theory is that capitaliza- 
tion should be based on the original cost of the prop- 
erty or the actual investment in the enterprise. In 
such a case the stock and bonds should represent 
money paid in, and from the point of view of the 
public it is contended that investors are entitled to a 
return upon this amoimt and nothing more. 

(2) Opposed to this view is another which regards 
the basis of capitalization as the earning power of the 
corporation, regardless of the amount of investment 
in it. 
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On its face the popular theory appears to be a satis- 
factory one, but so many considerations enter into the 
proper expenditure of money and the investment of 
funds in the construction of a railway, that it is im- 
possible to simply say that the amount of investment 
shall determine the basis of capitalization. In one 
instance, heavy costs and imusual labor and con- 
struction charges might place the capitalization at a 
great deal higher figure than the condition warranted 
as compared with other roads. On the other hand, 
the appreciation of property, especially of land 
grants, makes it desirable, if the originators of the 
road are to secure the return they are entitled to, 
that the capitalization be increased from time to time 
to correspond with the value. But from the point of 
view of railway financiers, capitalization on the earn- 
ing basis makes possible the concealment of profits 
and the absorption of increasing revenue, without 
arousing the suspicion and indignation of the com- 
mimity, which are likely to result in demands for 
lower rates. High capitalization is argued for also 
on the ground that it is easier to sell a big concern 
than a small one. 

From the point of view of the state, capitalization 
on this basis obscures the relation of shipper and 
carrier in the rates which are charged, and makes it 
difficult for the state to ascertain the actual value of 
the services rendered. The cost of reproduction does 
not, on the other hand, furnish a real basis for deter- 
mining capitalization, neither does earning capacity, 
but a combination of the two seems to provide a sat- 
isfactory way of determining the amount of capital 
a railway corporation ought to carry. In the case of 
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Smythe versus Ames, decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, it was declared that the original cost 
of construction, the amounts expended in permanent 
improvements, the amount and market value of 
bonds and stock, as compared with original cost of 
construction and the probable earning capacity of 
the property, are factors that should go into the de- 
termination of its actual value. 

Much the same point of view was taken by the 
Board of Tax Commissioners of Michigan, when they 
attempted to fix the value of the railway properties 
of that State for taxation purposes. To the value of 
the physical properties, as taken on the cost of re- 
production basis, was added the non-physical ele- 
ments of railway property, as found in their fran- 
chise value. The method followed by the Commis- 
sion gives what is termed by some authorities the 
true basis of capitalization, since it represents both 
the cost of reproducing the property and the fran- 
chise value arising from the surplus earning capacity 
over the interest on the value of the reproduced 
property. 

(3) The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Eiioxville Water Case and the Consol- 
idated Gas Case, presented a third theory of capital- 
ization which is entitled to great consideration. It 
is to the effect that a deduction for depreciation must 
be made from the estimated cost of reproducing a 
plant when determining the present value of the tan- 
gible property, for the purpose of testing the reason- 
ableness of the rates charged. The rate of interest 
and the rate charged for moving traffic are corelated 
in determining the value of a railroad, in that '4t 
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depends upon what it can earn on the basis of a rea- 
sonable rate, and the reasonableness of the rate de- 
pends upon the return which it will yield upon the 
value of the property,"* 

Sec. 41. The Present Attitude Toward Corporate 

Organization 

It will be seen from what has been presented in 
this chapter, inadequate as it is from the want of suf- 
ficient space, that the organization of a railway re- 
quires wide knowledge and foresight, bringing into 
use the financial powers of the community, the skill 
of engineers, the wisdom of bankers, and the faith of 
investors. In the course of railway history much 
progress has been made toward more scientific or- 
ganization. The state governments no longer take 
the part of constructors for private initiation has 
been proven sufficient to undertake the greatest en- 
terprises, though the states have invariably held to 
the doctrine that the railroads were quasi-public cor- 
porations, and therefore subject to regulation. With 
the coming of the bankers into the field of railway 
finance, and the wider publicity of corporate account- 
ing, much of the opportunity for the old stock water- 
ing schemes has been removed, and the abuses and 
shameful practices in the history of the Erie, 
Wabash, Union Pacific and other roads are now 
warnings pointing the moral of decent finance. And, 
what is more to the purpose, the principles that were 
violated then are now held to be essential to the 
success of the largest enterprises in the field of rail- 
way construction, management and operation, 

*B«port of Interstate Commerce Commissioni vol. IX, p. 301. Supreme 
Cbort "BepoTteTf vol. 29, No. 6, pp. 148, 192. 



CHAPTER n 

FOBMS AND AGENCIES OF CAPITALIZATION 

Sec. 42. Stock and Bond Holders 

From the day the plan of a railway is first con- 
ceived until it is completed and trains operated there 
is a constant demand for funds. The projectors of 
the company are in the field for financial assistance, 
which they expect to derive from two groups of per- 
sons : first, those whom they can persuade to become 
partners in the enterprise, and second, those who are 
willing to advance them money as creditors. These 
two groups are known broadly as stockholders and 
bondholders. The first is infiuenced by the earnings 
principally, and incidentally the safety of the enter- 
prise. The second places the emphasis upon safety 
and hopes for a fair return. The stockholder 
is a partaker in the risk of the undertaking, and un- 
derstands fully that his share will rise and faU in 
value as the earnings of the corporation change from 
time to time. The general supposition is that the 
bondholder has a security which rests upon the prop- 
erty as such, and that, in case of failure to receive 
his interest, he can, under the rules of law, foreclose 
his mortgage and take over the property. This sup- 
position arises from a disregard of the nature of the 
railway business. Unlike a house or a farm, it can be 
used for one purpose only. And further, it is difficult 
to sell it to others than those who are interested di- 
rectly in its use for transportation purposes. In the 
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long run, therefore, the lien of a railway bond is 
shifted from the real estate to gross earnings and 
finally to net earnings. As will be shown a little later 
in the course of this chapter, a sale, in the case of 
foreclosure of a mortgage held by bond owners, is 
really a legal fiction, and the appointment of railway 
receivers is merely a method of aflfirming the fiction 
and making possible the reorganization of the road 
by those who are interested in its operation. The 
bonds of a railway seldom amount to more than the 
miTiiniuni value of the property. Occasionally by de- 
ception the amount secured has been larger than the 
minimuTn value, and the original projectors have 
been caUed upon to make but small contributions to 
the carrjdng on of their plan. In new countries 
where the whole venture of a railroad enterprise is 
speculative, the bonds become speculative also; but 
under ordinary circumstances where there is a value 
because of the development of the road, which does 
not depend merely upon future growth, the bonds 
have an actual value, and in such instances the stocks 
represent the difference between the minimum value 
and the necessary cost of the road. In cases where 
roads are built through districts where the popula- 
tion is not widely scattered, the element of monopoly 
which adheres to all railways, practically assures to 
the owners of bonds at least a certain fraction of in- 
come which is not inherent in the railroad enterprise 
as such. 

Sec. 43. Forms of Stock Certificates 

A share of stock has been called by the courts *'an 
incorporal, intangible thing." It is not a part of the 
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capital, since that is the fund with which the corpo- 
ration transacts its business and purchases its prop- 
erty, real and personal; but it is the right which 
shareholders have to participate in the profits of the 
company. The corporation as an organization holds 
its property in trust for the shareholders. The cer- 
tificate which is issued to the shareholders is a writ- 
ten acknowledgement on the part of the corporation 
of the interests of the stockholders. These certifi- 
cates are not negotiable instruments, except by 
transfer. 

The two forms in which stocks are issued are 
common and preferred. The common stock is specif- 
ically a risk-taking share, without any guarantee 
as to the payment of interest, either in amount or 
time. The preferred stock is a preferential share, 
entitling its holder to priority in dividends. Its issue 
is limited by the provisions of the charter, and unless 
otherwise provided, preferred stockholders have the 
same rights as the common stockholders in the man- 
agement of the company. The holders of such stock 
are not creditors in the sense of bond owners, but 
are preferred risk-takers. In order to encourage the 
purchase of such stock, cumulative featiu'es have 
been added to it, which provide that the owner, in 
the case of the passing of a dividend, may receive 
the deferred dividends from the earnings of the com- 
pany set aside for such purpose before any payments 
are made upon the common stock. The earnings of 
the corporation depend upon the volimie of business, 
the rate at which it is done, and the cost of operation. 
These fluctuate constantly, though more in one com- 
miuiity than in another, depending upon the general 
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character of the industry in which the people are en- 
gaged. The device of cumulative preferred stock 
tends in times of depression to pile up a dividend ob- 
ligation against the company, which, while it is not 
prepared to pay at the time, it must pay sooner or 
later, and it reacts against the value of the common 
stock. It also prevents accumulation of a reserve 
which should be created for the purpose of meeting 
the variations in profits. During a ten years' period 
the Pennsylvania Railroad reserved of its profits 
about fifty per cent, the Northwestern twenty-six per 
cent, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul twenty- 
seven per cent, and the Great Northern thirty-six 
per cent. Action of this kind on the part of railroad 
directors forestalls any possible breakdown in the 
payment of dividends and offsets the necessity of 
the cumulative feature in the preferred stock. 

Sec. 44. Forms of Bonds 

Bonds, as already shown, are resorted to as a 
means of securing funds to the extent of the mini- 
mum value of the property, and in the practice of 
railroad finance a variety of forms have been devel- 
oped which differ from each other in the kind of lien 
that has been placed upon the property to insure 
pa3nnent of interest on the principal of the bond. 
Bonds may be broadly classified as to extent of 
security and as to payment. In the first instance the 
nature of the bond depends upon the remoteness of 
the security, whether it is a first, second, or consoli- 
dated mortgage, and upon the nature of the property 
offered, whether equipment, land grant, or actual 
roadbed. The extent of the security as used in this 
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coimection also refers to the amount of property ac- 
tually offered, whether it covers the whole system 
or is merely upon a division or upon subsidiary roads 
under lease or indirectly controlled. In the second 
case the nature of the bond depends upon the condi- 
tions of payment. In some instances the provisions 
of the bond require the payment in gold or in legal 
tender; in others they indicate that it is a registered 
bond or a coupon bond. It may also be redeemable 
in a given period, or converted into stock, or ex- 
tended. 

The value of a bond depends upon eight points. 
First, as already indicated, the underlying security; 
second, the earning capacity of the corporation; 
third, the credit of the underwriters who are under- 
taking the distribution of the bonds and their method 
of doing it; fourth, the laws of the state in which the 
corporation operates; fifth, the credit of the guar- 
antor; sixth, the date of maturity; seventh, the right 
of the bondholders to share in the equities, which in 
the last few years have amounted to great sums, as 
shown in the history of the Great Northern in its dis- 
tribution of the iron ore certificates, and in the case 
of other roads whose property has increased in value 
beyond the capitalization; and eighth, the market- 
ability of the bonds. In cases where corporations 
have real property, possessing tangible value, the re- 
sort to the issue of bonds instead of increasing the 
stock capitalization is a well recognized financial 
method, since the interest on the bond is likely to be 
less than the dividends which would be paid, in the 
instance of a satisfactory business, upon a like 
amount of stock. The difference will represent an 
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increased dividend for the stock already issued. On 
the other hand, where there is great uncertainty in 
the enterprise, the continuance of it and its manage- 
ment would in all likelihood be less interfered with 
if the capital could be secured by the sale of stock, 
since the fixed charges against the company would be 
less in such a case. 

Reference was made above to the different forms 
of bonds issued by railway companies. The follow- 
ing list includes all of the important types of bonds 
issued by railway corporations. They are First 
Mortgage, Second Mortgage, Consolidated, General, 
Car Trust, Terminal, Debenture, Income, Equip- 
ment, Land Grant, Divisional, and Collateral Trust. 

The first four of this list of bonds represent the 
relation existing between different groups of cred- 
itors and the property. The First Mortgage is a 
prior lien bond, and the holder of it has first claim 
upon the property, regardless of other securities that 
may have been issued. The Second Mortgage bonds 
represent a new issue over and above the first group 
of bonds, and are usually put out for the piu^ose of 
extending the property. Consolidated bonds repre- 
sent an issue covering two or more groups of bonds 
which have been refunded and consolidated into one 
great obligation; while the General bonds are those 
which have been issued under a blanket mortgage 
covering the entire system. These may or may not 
be First or Second Mortgage, and usually are issued 
after other mortgages have been laid upon the 
property. 

The so-called Car Trust bonds are really notes, a 
sort of equipment certificate issued for the purpose 
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of paying for equipment on the installment plan* 
Under the provisions of the Car Trust bond the cor- 
I)oration issuing it agrees to pay to the holder of such 
bond (usually the equipment company) its value in 
certain designated installments over a short period 
of years. It has been the method to lease the cars 
represented by the Car Trust bonds to the railroad 
issuing the bonds, and under the terms of the lease 
the railway company agrees to pay a rental sufficient 
for aU interest charges, taxes and the principal of 
the certificate in a certain number of annual install- 
ments. An example of this type of bond is found ia 
the Pennsylvania Steel Car Trust, gold 3^ per cent 
bonds, which fell due on July 1st, 1905. 

The bonds designated as Terminal are described 
in their name. These bonds are issued by separately 
organized terminal companies, which are controlled 
by the railways interested in them, for the purpose 
of covering the cost of the erection of stations, 
tracks, and the like at different points, without 
necessitating the increase of the capitalization of the 
railroads back of the terminal company. These 
bonds are usually sold above par, and where they are 
first liens upon the terminals represent unusual 
values. 

The Debenture is really not a bond at all, but a 
promise to pay put in the form either of a registered 
or a coupon bond. Where this type of financial se- 
curity has been issued the facts will show that the 
company has mortgaged all of its property and is un- 
able to issue bonds which will have a satisfactory 
security back of them. The value of this type de- 
pends entirely upon the general credit and resources 
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of the company rather than upon the nature of the 
property which it owns. 

The Income bond is another type of debenture, 
where it is payable out of the surplus net earnings 
of the company issuing it. Like the preferred stock, 
the interest is conditional upon the earnings left 
after the payment of certain fixed charges. In case 
there is nothing left, the company is under no obliga- 
tion to pay the interest for the year. It becomes, 
however, cimiulative and stands as a charge ahead 
of the dividends on the common or preferred stock. 
As a form of bond the principal is usually secured 
by a mortgage which gives the creditor a standing in 
advance of the general unsecured creditor. 

From time to time railroads have found it neces- 
sary to issue bonds for the purpose of securing the 
equipment necessary to the operation of the road. 
Such obligations are known as Equipment bonds, and 
are secured by a lien upon locomotives, cars, and 
other rolling stock. The security to the ordinary 
holder of them has little or no value in view of the 
fact that he would be unable to use the equipment, 
even if it came into his possession. This tjrpe of se- 
curity is not resorted to in present day finance except 
in unusual instances, the short time notes in the form 
of car trust bonds or of debentures taking its place. 

The Land Grant bond is described in its name, in 
that it is an obligation issued by the company upon 
the lands that have been granted to it by federal or 
state authority. These bonds are payable out of the 
revenues received from the sale of land and are a 
lien upon such real estate. 

The Divisional bond referred to above may be 
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based upon a first or second mortgage, but has a dis- 
tinct classification because it is upon some distinct 
section of the railway rather than upon the entire 
system. Usually such bonds are guaranteed by 
the company operating the main line, and where such 
bonds are issued on branch lines interesting ques- 
tions often arise as to the obligation of the guarantor 
in the case of bankruptcy. Oftentimes the guarantor 
refuses to pay the obligation because of the road's 
inability to meet the interest charges. Where such 
is the case, the branch line has no recourse, and in 
the instance of reorganization the bondholders are 
compelled to throw themselves on the mercy of the 
owners of the main line. The Northern Pacific reor- 
ganization furnished many examples of this state of 
affairs. 

Sec. 45. Bonds Held in Trust 

In the course of financing a railway, holding com- 
panies come into possession of stocks and bonds in 
other companies. These they are free to pledge to 
the trustees to secure the performance of the obli- 
gation of the bond. In case of default in payment, 
the securities thus pledged may be sold at auction to 
satisfy the bondholder. This form of bond, when 
supported by good listed securities, with a sufficient 
margin, is a satisfactory form of security, but where 
collateral trust bonds are supported by miscellaneous 
unlisted stocks they do not possess a great deal of 
value. Sometimes the borrowing corporation retains 
the privilege of substituting other securities for 
those that have been originally pledged, but a condi- 
tion of this kind in the original mortgage is a mis- 
chievous one. 

RT-T 
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Out of the many conditions existing in the 
modem organization of industry has spnmg what is 
known as the trust company. While not originally 
created for the purpose of meeting the demands of 
railroad corporations in the financing of their bonds, 
nevertheless the trust company has been resorted to 
as a holder of securities in the disposal of nearly 
every bond issue. The fact that it is impossible for 
any one individual or group of individuals to take 
the entire issue of bonds on a mortgage indebtedness 
has resulted in the utilization of the trust com- 
pany to hold the original security, against which 
may be issued the various mortgage notes or bonds 
that are offered to the public for sale. Under the 
conditions of the mortgage, the trust company is the 
guardian of the rights of the various holders. It 
watches the payment of interest, and in case of 
failure of payment undertakes the necessary steps to 
carry out foreclosure proceedings. 

Sec. 46. The Underwriter 

But, as indicated in other places, the sale of a 
large issue of stocks or of bonds is a difficult matter, 
and in order to place them in the hands of the public, 
the underwriter, either as a single financial institu- 
tion or in the form of a syndicate, has been resorted 
to as a means of disposing of them. The underwriter 
appears as a seller of stock, agreeing to sell certain 
amounts of it at the price that has been accepted by 
the parties to the agreement, and in carrying on the 
work of disposing of the securities, he may do it on 
the basis of what is known as insurance or on the sale 
of privileges. In the first case there is guaranteed to 
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the promoter or to the corporation issuing stock the 
sale of a certain number of shares at a given price. 
This method is the one usually followed by a syndi- 
cate or banking house. The profit made by the un- 
derwriter in this case is the difference between the 
price which he has agreed to pay and what he can 
sell the stock for. In the instance of the sale of priv- 
ileges, as it is termed, the underwriters pay a given 
sum of money, for which they receive certain 
amounts of shares, with an additional bonus in the 
common stock. In order to give the original pro- 
moters of the enterprise the opportunity of dispos- 
ing of the shares of stock which they expect to issue, 
the underwriters withhold sale until a certain time 
mentioned in the agreement. At the end of the 
period the underwriting syndicate is called upon to 
make good the sum agreed upon between the under- 
writers and the corporation. If more shares have 
been sold and at higher prices than determined upon 
in the sale of the privileges, the syndicate makes a 

profit. 

Sec. 47. Receiver's Certificates 

A third general type of security makes its appear- 
ance in the market from time to time, usually after 
a period of depression. In the course of the last 
thirty years more than seven hundred railway com- 
panies, with an aggregate mileage of 100,000 miles, 
have been unable to pay the interest charges upon 
their bonded indebtedness. Years of depression, un- 
favorable legislation, excessive competition, and rail- 
road building affected the incomes of these roads so 
disastrously that they were unable, when confronted 
by heavy operating expenses and fixed charges that 
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were excessive, to meet their financial obligations. 
The result was the creation of a large number of re- 
ceivers, officers appointed by the court to take charge 
of the property during the pendancy of the civil ac- 
tion, with instructions and powers to manage or dis- 
pose of the property as the court might direct. The 
appointment of a receiver does not necessarily mean 
the inability of the road to continue its business, but 
may mean the intention of the road to stop paying 
fixed charges in order to better its condition. No 
receivers have been appointed because of hostile leg- 
islation alone, but most of them have come into ex- 
istence because of poor management, coupled with 
too great capitalization, extension, and excessive 
competition. Thus, receivers may be what are 
termed friendly, or they may be stockholders' re- 
ceivers or creditors' receivers, or they may be ap- 
pointed by the court for enforcing a judicial decree 
which the road has refused to carry out, or it may be 
that the receiver is one representing a special in- 
terest that is dominant in the ownership of the road. 
In order to meet the expenses of carrjdng on a de- 
faulting road, certificates are issued by the officers of 
the court. These certificates under rulings of law 
have a standing in advance of all other forms of 
credit obligations. They usually bear a compara- 
tively high rate of interest, and are retirable at the 
option of the receiver. Some abuses have sprung up 
in the creation of receiverships such as have been 
brought into existence for the purpose of shutting 
out creditors or of preventing the payment of dam- 
ages, or of destroying the credit of the road in the 
eyes of financiers. Nevertheless, a rightly managed 
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receivership may be the salvation of a railroad, for 
it at once puts the property under rigorous manage- 
ment. Though it tends to break up systems and to 
create unfair conditions in the instance of compe- 
tition^ it yet remains often times the only way in 
which a road can be restored to a sound business 
basis. 

An entire book might be written upon a number 
of the topics treated in this chapter and in the one 
just before it. But an outline has been given, to- 
gether with definitions of terms, that will make it 
possible for the reader who wishes a wider knowledge 
to secure a definite basis upon which to build his 
investigations. It is well to remember that the rail- 
road is possible only as a result, as a development 
of the corporation, and that all the various types of 
stocks and bonds have been brought into existence 
by men who were attempting to meet specific condi- 
tions. As time goes on and the incomes of the roads 
become more stable, many of the forms of security 
which have been issued in the past will, in all prob- 
ability, be no longer resorted to, and the types of 
railroad securities will decrease as a consequence. 
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CHAPTER m 

METHODS OF CONSOLIDATION 

Sec. 48. Reasons for Coasolidation of Railway 

Lines 

Control is the determining principle in the organ- 
ization of a railroad. The power to direct the action 
of a corporation means the use of it for the purposes 
of those who are in the majority on the board of di- 
rectors. In the earlier days of railway organization 
the autonomous corporation was sufficient to meet 
the needs of small railroads; the necessity of alli- 
ances, of controlling neighboring roads and terminals 
in large cities, was not so apparent as at the present 
time. As the railroad has grown in mileage, the or- 
ganization, from the legal and economic point of 
view, has been enlarged materially. 

ThiB tendency toward what might be termed con- 
solidation has been hurried by the dissolution of 
pools through hostile legislation, the disbanding of 
traffic associations by decisions of the courts, and the 
application of the Sherman act to the railroads. The 
imderlying forces, however, were really more 
economic in character than the tendencies referred to 
above. There was, first of all, the desire for control 
of larger mileage, without much respect to its 
economic relations, on the part of a few corporations; 
and here and there directors in control of the man- 
agement of corporations sought to manipulate the 
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stock market by increasing the issues of stock or by 
lowering the price through changes in the balance 
sheets. These two causes being eliminated, the real 
reasons are to be found in the honest effort to get 
more business by extending the lines to new cities 
and into new territory. 

To prevent competition was another reason. The 
experience of the 70s and early '80s taught many a 
lesson, as has already been shown, and the desire to 
avoid legislative action and the hostility of the courts 
led the roads to expand their organizations and to at- 
tempt to come into the possession of larger mileage. 

To these causes already enumerated may be added 
the desire to secure the economies which came from 
more extended operation, and also, later on, to dom- 
inate a larger area which was a geographical unit, 
and over which the larger railway organization might 
practically act as dictator in the matter of rates, 
classification of freights, and the movement of ton- 
nage. 

Sea 49. Methods of Securing Control 

The domination of a corporation, through use of 
its instruments of organization or its actual tangible 
property, is possible in a variety of ways which 
have been adopted with advantage and satisfaction 
in many instances. Thus, (1) through the mediimi of 
a lease a corporation may make terms advanta- 
geous to itself for the control of a railroad that is 
contiguous to it; (2) by holding a majority of the 
stock through ownership either by the company or 
by individuals who are closely aflfiliated with the 
parent organization, it may be able to determine the 
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policy of the company; (3) through a form which has 
been developed, called community of interest ; (4) by 
the actual ownership of the property through hold- 
ing corporations; and (5) by advancing the cost of 
construction, which has been done here and there by 
companies that were thus able to come into the own- 
ership of the mileage after it has been built. 

Control of whatever character, whether through 
lease, the possession of stock, community of interest, 
holding corporations, or construction advances, 
may be either direct or indirect. It is direct when ex- 
ercised without the interposition of an intermediary. 
If, however, a second or third corporation intervenes 
between the parent organization and the company 
over which authority is desired, the control is in- 
direct. In a similar way the control may be sole 
or joint in character. The first is true when 
corporations are sufficiently strong financially to 
actually dominate the company without the as- 
sistance of another organization. There are, how- 
ever, many instances in which joint control is 
to be seen, where it rests in two or more persons or 
corporations. Such joint control implies always 
some formal or informal understanding among the 
controlling corporations. In recent years large or- 
ganizations have been built up through these dif- 
ferent methods of control. The command over them 
varies from that seen in the personal type of organi- 
zation, as illustrated in the Hill and Harriman 
groups, to the bureau type, well shown in the instance 
of the Pennsylvania Railway Company. In the cases 
of the first two groups of railroads mentioned above 
there is a marked uniformity of administrative sys- 
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tern, subservient to a great personality. In the other 
instance, the Pennsylvania Railroad exhibits a type 
of organization where there is a clear assignment of 
duties to men perfectly capable of undertakiug them, 
and in case of any disarrangement of the plans or 
breakdown in the organization through the death of 
its head, no change of policy ensues, as would un- 
doubtedly be the case in the instance of the Hill and 
Harriman groups. Under a personally organized 
system of administration a change in the man at the 
head wipes out the old regime, with the result that 
a new comer wiQ attempt to make over the organiza- 
tion, with undoubted loss iq efficiency for the time 
being. 

Some question as to the truth of this statement 
has been raised since the death of Mr. Harriman, but 
too short a time has intervened to really test the mat- 
ter of organization and change of administration. 

A few examples of these methods of control will 
illustrate the point. 

Sec. 50. Control by Lease 

(1) The Great Northern Railway Company, 
though a holding concern, has been compelled 
to rely upon leases for its control over the many 
lines that make up its system. The same is true of 
the consolidations found in New England. The 
Boston and Albany is controlled by the New York 
Central through the medium of a lease; the Boston 
and Maine holds a lease upon the Fitchburg Rail- 
way; the New York Central leased the West Shore 
Railroad for a period of 999 years, and recently the 
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Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
secured control of the Wisconsin Central by a lease. 

Sec. 51. Furchaae of Stock 

(2) The Pennaylvania Railroad purchased stock 
in the Baltimore and Ohio and the Norfolk and 
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Western for the purpose of directing their policies in 
some degree; the easiest means at the time seemingly 
was through the purchase of stock in the market. 
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The New York Central, to refer to another plan 
adopted by that road, holds sway over the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern and the Michigan Central by 
the ownership of a large percentage of the stock in 
both roads. The Boston & Maine owns a sufficient 
amount of stock in the Maine Central to direct its 
destinies. 

Sec. 52. Gommimity of Interest 

(3) The community of interest plan grew out of 
the similarity of interests of different roads, where 
it was not possible for the dominating road to secure 
control. This policy is nothing more nor less than 
the representation of one road upon the directorate 
of another. This representation, which is intended 
to affect the management of one of the companies, 
may represent a majority or merely a minority 
interest. One of the best instances of this type 
of policy in railroad management is to be 
seen in the history of the Northern Pa<;ific 
Railroad. The president of the Great Northern 
road desired a closer affiliation with the Northern 
Pacific, and recognizing the need of a Chicago con- 
nection, the two roads endeavored to secure repre- 
sentation upon the directorate of the Burlington. 
The story of the warfare brought on in this attempt 
is familiar to all. In nominating the board which 
should represent the various parties interested in the 
Northern Pacific Railway, Mr. Morgan said: ** Every 
important interest will have its representative, who 
will be brought into close touch with the situation as 
a whole, and there should be no difficulty in reach- 
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ing a conclusion that will be fair and just to all con- 
cerned and tend to the establishment of permanent 
harmony among the diffierent lines/* 



Sec. 53. The Holding Company 

(4) The most efficient type of control, and the 
one to which most attention has been directed, is 
what is known as the holding company. This term 
is used to indicate a corporation which exists alone 
for the purpose of holding and dealing in the se- 
curities of other corporations. The Southern Pa- 
cific Company, the Pennsylvania Company, and the 
Great Northern Railway Company do not own any 
mileage directly, but they all operate railway 
properties. Such is not the case of the regular hold- 
ing company. Three types of this organization are 
referred to in the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon the inter-corporate relations 
of railways. 

(a) The first is called the simple type. This class 
consists of corporations organized for the sole pur- 
pose of holding stock in other railway companies. 
The best examples are the Rock Island Company, the 
Atlantic Coast Line Company, and the Seaboard 
Company. The Rock Island Company was organized 
to concentrate the control dT large railway com- 
panies in a few hands. Through its organization it 
controls the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road Company, a holding concern, the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Company, the operating 
company, the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
Company, the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago & East- 
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em, and tiie Evansville & Terre Haute companies. 
This system of railroads has as its head two hold- 
ing companies, the Bock Island Company and the 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, which are responsible for the capitalization of 
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a third of a billion dollars before the capital of the 
actual operating company is reached. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Company, another ez- 
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ample of the holding company, controls the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company, and through it the 
Louisville & Naahville Railroad, the Georgia Rail- 
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road and Banking Company, the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville Company, The Seaboard Com- 
pany control solely and jointly over three 
thousand nules of railroad, with a capitalization of 
over $215,000,000, 

Referring to this type of corporation, the report 
mentioned above says, *'it is difficult to discover any 
economic justice in the existence of these holding 
companies and in their enormous issues of securities. 
The only rational explanation, as already noted, is 
their employment as a medium, by larger financial 
interests, to concentrate and perpetuate control/' 

(b) The second type belonging to the general class 
of holding companies is the intermediate concerns 
which are used to give control of one railroad over 
another with which it has no capital or corporate 
connection. An example of these is seen in the in- 
stance of the Michigan Securities Company, whose 
capital stock amounted to $20,000, and yet through 
which the Ciucinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad 
was able to control the Pere Marquette Railroad 
Company. 

(c) A third class consists of the companies 
created for industrial purposes, which in the course 
of their business have purchased railroads through 
the issue of their own securities. The best example 
of these is seen in the instance of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which controls the Lake Erie and 
Bessemer Railroad. 

Sec. 54. Advances Upon Construction 

(5) Some instances of control through advances 
for construction have been reported to the Inter- 
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state Oommerce Oominission. The method followed 
was for the construction companies to build the road 
through advances made to them by the controlling 
corporation. This method has been followed in new 
countries where the parent corporation was anxious 
to conceal its identity. 

In many cases the control of a corporation is 
brought about through cooperation with a number of 
other railway companies. This is to be seen especially 
in the case of the terminal companies, where as many 
as ten or twelve railway companies unite for the pur- 
pose of erecting terminal or bridge properties. The 
Chicago Union Transfer Railway Company has 
ninety-eight miles of track, with a capitalization of 
$2,000,000, the major part of which is held by eleven 
railway companies. Another instance is that of the 
short railway line leading to the Poughkeepsie 
bridge; the total capital of which is owned by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company and five other 
corporations, including the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company. 

Sec. 55. Examples of Gonsolidation 

The methods of consolidation referred to above 
are well illustrated in the case of what is called the 
VanderbUt system, and for the purpose of a con- 
crete example, both of geographical and financial 
consolidation, some facts regarding that organization 
are presented at this point.* 

*The facts given in tlie following pages are taken from *'TIie Anat* 
omj of a Great Bail way STStem, " by H. T. Neweomb. Yale Bev iew, Feb.« 
1905, V. xiiL, p. 347. 
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**The Vanderbilt system of railways consists of 
some twenty thousand miles of line lying in the 
United States and Canada, with eastern terminals at 
New York and Boston. Westward its lines extend 
to the Dakotas and Wyoming, while they gridiron 
the great industrial states of the Middle West and 
the granger states of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Among the great cities which it reaches 
are Montreal, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Buluth and Omaha. The lines 
included in the system are the property of many 
different corporations, some of which bear no rela- 
tion of ownership, tenancy, or contract to each other, 
while in still more numerous instances the interrela- 
tions of the system are so complex as to render their 
description extremely difficult. In addition to com- 
panies wholly within their control, the individuals 
composing the Vanderbilt group of financiers can 
speak with a greater or less degree of authority in 
the management of several other important railway 
corporations, shares in the control of which are 
vested in some of the corporations which they 
actually dominate or in themselves as a compact, al- 
though imincorporated, body of business associates. 



Table Showing Mileage and Relation to System 

I. OWNED 

Name of Co.. Wles Operated. Relation. 

N. Y. C. ft H. B 3,516.08 Prin. opr. and holding eoinpanj. 

Lake Shore 1,413.71 N. T. Cf. owns 90.58% cap. stock. 

Mich. Central 1,668.05 N. Y. C. owns 89.73% cap. stock. 

C. C. C. ft St. L 2,529.67 Lake 8h. owns 29.55% cap. stock, 



fiving maj. supposed to be owned j 

y indiy. of Vanderbilt group. 1 
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The president of the New York Central is also pres- 
ident of the Lake Shore, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, 
the Lake Erie & Western, the Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
the Detroit, Toledo and Milwaukee, and the Lake 
Erie, Alliance and Wheeling. He is also a member 
of the board of directors of the Michigan Central, 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis, the Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis, and the Terre 
Haute and Burlington companies. The chairman 
of the board of directors of the New York Central 
is a member of the board of directors of the Chicago 
& Northwestern, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, the Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling, the Mich- 
igan Central, the Lake Shore, and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and is chairman of the direc- 
torate of the last three. Out of a total membership 
of 141 in the directorates of the operating companies, 
ninety-seven, or 668.79 per cent of the memberships, 
are held by nineteen individuals who serve in from 
two to twelve boards each. Four hold forty-three 
directorships in the thirteen companies. The New 
York Central directorate cast eight out of the twelve 
votes in the Lake Shore board, nine of the thirteen 
in the Michigan Central, six of the eleven in the Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Chicago & St. Louis, and six of 
the nine in the "Nickel Plate.'* Attempts to limit 
control in the Northwestern proved unsuccessful. 

**The lines leased to the New York Central with 
mileage are : The Beech Creek Railroad, 159.69 miles ; 
the Beech Creek Extension Railroad, 108.62 miles; 
the Boston & Albany, 304.57 miles; the Carthage & 
Adirondack, 15.85 miles; the Fall Brook, 91.51 miles; 
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the Gouvemeur & Oswegatchie, 13.24 miles; the Mo- 
hawk & Molone, 182.22 miles; tiie New Jersey Junc- 
tion, 11.77 miles; the New York & Harlem, 129.25 
miles; the New York & Putnam, 56.83 miles; the 
Pine Creek, 74.96 miles; the Kome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg, 409.69 miles; the Spuyten Duyvil & Port 
Morris, 6.04 miles ; the Syracuse, Geneva & Coming, 
64.27 miles; the Troy & Greenbush, 5.56 miles; the 
WaUdll Valley, 32.88 nules; the West Shore, 478.97 
miles; the Dunkirk, Allegheny & Pittsburg, 90.6 
miles. 

"The New York Central also operates one road, 
the New York & Mahopac, through the New York 
& Harlem, four minor roads through the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg as lessee, one road 
through the New York & Putnam as lessee, and five 
roads through the Boston & Albany, the eleven roads 
so operated having a mileage of 312.49. Under con- 
tracts other than leases it operates five short roads, 
with mileage of 28.78, and as agent operates five 
more, with mileage of 87.91. 

**The valuation of the railway stocks and bonds 
carried on the books of the New York Central is 
$118,480,725.01, and the dividends received from 
shares of all Idnds aggregate $4,507,139.60, or 4.07 
per cent on the total par value, and 3.64 per cent 
of the value on the balance sheet. 

**The New York Central has also absolute control 
of the Lake Shore road through the ownership of 
90.58 per cent of its voting securities. The finan- 
cial condition of the company and the liberal pro- 
visions of its charter give it great utility as a hold- 
ing company for the other corporations of the sys- 
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tern. As operating company it directly manages 
1,413.71 miles of railway, of which it owns in fee or 
through proprietary companies, 1,064.86 miles, or 
75.32 per cent. 

^^The Lake Shore leases six lines, with a mileage 
of 348.85. The Lake Shore and the Pennsylvania, 
the latter through the Baltimore & Ohio, have jointly 
acquired $55,110,000 in par value of the $140,000,000 
capital stock of the Beading Company. This means 
that the Lake Shore owns undivided half interest 
in $12,130,000 par value, first preferred, $27,980,000 
second preferred, and $15,000,000 common stock of 
the Beading. The Beading Company is a holding 
company, owning a majority of the voting securi- 
ties in the roads of the Beading system, including 
the Philadelphia & Beading Bailway, the Central 
Bailway of New Jersey, the Atlantic City Bailway, 
and minor companies. 

"The Michigan Central, the operating company 
third in importance, operates 1,668 miles, of which 
326.71 are owned and 1,341.34 leased, including the 
Canada Southern, with 472.30 miles, covering 
branches and five leased lines. 

**The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Bailway operates 2,529.67 miles of railway. There 
are eight subsidiary railways with 759.40 miles. 

"The remaining companies — the Lake Erie & 
Western, with 887 miles, the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, with 523.02 miles, the Indiana, Illinois 
& Iowa, with 251.66 miles, the Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie, with 185.56 miles, operate a number of smaller 
lines. 

^^The Chicago & Northwestern, and the Chicago^ 
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St. Paul, Miimeapolis & Omaha are regarded as be- 
longing to the Vanderbilt system on the basis of 
ownership of a strong minority in voting securities, 
and the confidence of owners in the management. 
The mileage so operated amounts to 5,947.93 miles. 

"The 20,188.56 miles of railway so far completely 
accoimted for constitute the whole of what can prop- 
erly be called the Vanderbilt system. Every mile 
of this aggregate is controlled by corporations in 
which the power of the group of financiers who dom- 
inate the system is at present and for all practical 
purposes absolute. This is not to say that in a very 
few of them conflicting interests are not represented 
by substantial holdings of capital stock, or that in 
any case the control now exercised may not here- 
after be divested. Yet whatever may be lacking in 
these respects, and when all has been said, the sum 
is not much less than complete and permanent finan- 
cial imification. These companies to-day constitute 
a compact and harmoniously conducted system.*' 

"The relations between the Vanderbilt and the 
Beading systems are intimate, inasmuch as the New 
York Central has four directors on the board of the 
Delaware & Lackawanna, one on the Lehigh board, 
and is represented also on those of the New York, 
Ontario & Western, the Erie, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and the Delaware & Hudson. 
The last four roads mentioned operate 5,554.23 miles 
of line. They are in no sense controlled or subject to 
the control of the Vanderbilt group of financiers, 
nor are they in any definable degree subject to in- 
fluence therefrom; but the fact of common member- 
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ship with their common territorial interests, tends 
toward harmony of operations." 



Sec. 56. Extent of Bailroad 

The extent to which control of railroad corpo- 
rations has gone on in America is well shown in the 
statement that 46 per cent of the nine billion dollars 
of stock issued by railroad companies is owned by 
other railway corporations, while but 15 per cent 
of the bonds, amounting to $1,440,000,000, are held 
by railway corporations. Such widespread owner- 
ship of railway stocks and bonds is not alone for the 
purpose of investment. The holdings in the stocks 
of other railways has for its object, either the con- 
trol or the influencing of the management of the cor- 
poration whose operations are of real concern to the 
holding company. As has been indicated, these hold- 
ings are always sufficient to insure control; and even 
in the instance of the minority holdings guarantee 
of an eflfective influence in management evidently 
exists. 

An extraordinary concentration of railway inter- 
ests is now an assured fact in the middle Atlantic 
seaboard, and through it competition has been prac- 
tically eliminated. The situation in the western and 
northwestern sections of the country has been 
brought to the attention of the public through the 
legal actions in the case of the Northern Securities 
Company and recent statements that have been made 
regarding the holdings of Harriman, Hill and Mor- 
gan clearly indicate widespread control over rail- 
road organizations. When one remembers that by 
one removal of a holding company from the prop- 
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erty actually operated, 26 per cent of the stock makes 
it possible for the holding concern to control the 
operating company, the importance of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of the Northern 
Securities Company becomes markedly clearer. 



PART III 
THE OPERATION OF RAILWAYS 



CHAPTER I 

GENEBAL ADMINISTBATION 

Sec 57. Types of Organisation 

The organization of a railway, especially one of 
the great modem systems, is as complicated as that 
of the federal government itself. It begins with the 
shareholders, who through the election of the board 
of directors delegate their powers, and from them it 
spreads like a fan into many departments and to 
thousands of individuals. In type it may be despotic, 
federal or cooperative. (1) The first of these desig- 
nations, can be applied to the organization of a rail- 
road which is under the domination of a great per- 
sonality, which because of its control is able to re- 
move men from their positions without carrying 
the matter through the immediate superiors of the 
person affected. It is despotic also in so far as 
policy can be directed through the control of the 
individual. **The tendency is toward the concentra- 
tion of authority in one man; the effort is a sort of 
congestion at the periphery of which he is the center. 
Everything in the direction of progress and reform 
must be initiated by the head of the management. 
• • ♦ It is not well for the heads of departments 

125 
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to be confined to registering and executing the edicts 
of the responsible manager of the railway property. 
If this course be pursued, then the official head will 
be taxed beyond his individual capacity and the ma- 
chine will not be at its maximum state of efficiency. 
It is this reservation by the central head of aU power 
to originate charges, which is to be safeguarded 
against in the organization of great railway sys- 
tems. ''* (2) The federal type of organization is one 
often seen; in it the division of labor is apportioned 
among many departments having specific heads. 
Officials on this plan of organization are given a good 
deal of freedom in the management of local affairs 
and are only constrained for the general good. It is 
in a measure a protest against too great uniformity 
under which individual judgment is given little 
opportunity. (3) The cooperation type is found 
in those companies where the railroad managers 
and superintendents consult with an advisory board, 
made up in part from their own members and from 
representatives of the board of directors. This form 
of organization has the advantage of creating har- 
mony and a cooperative spirit among the diflEerent 
departments. 

Sec 68. Method of Organizing 

While these designations apply to the type of 
organization, the method of actually apportioning 
the division of labor to different departments is an- 
other matter. Ordinarily two forms are followed, 
which are known as the (^visional method of organi- 

*Haine8, American Bailway Management, p. 156. 
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zatioB and the departmental. To these two should 
be added a third, which is found in the combination 
of the two, as seen in a number of instances. 

(1) The divisional organization provides for the 
brealdng up of the mileage into convenient sections, 
which are termed divisions. In each one of these is 
a complete organization, beginning with the superin- 
tendent and going on down to foremen of trackmen. 
Over the divisions are general officers who communi- 
cate directly with the superintendents of divisions, 
and they in turn communicate with their staffs and 
the officers under them. It is contended that 
the divisional form of organization forces an im- 
mense amount of detail upon the superintendent 
in large systems, there must be general officers who 
give their time to the management of general mat- 
ters, such as the movement of freight over the sys- 
tem as opposed to the division only. 

(2) The departmental organization is described 
in some degree by its name. It is the kind of or- 
ganization found in the division of labor, not on the 
mileage basis, but on the basis of the kind of work 
done. The department is, in the case of small roads, 
as extensive as the mileage. The difficulties of its 
workings at times are such as to create friction be- 
tween different departments, because the conduct 
of the business is parallel rather than perpendicular. 

(3) The advantages of the two methods have 
brought about a combination, where in some in- 
stances the department organization is as broad as 
the mileage, and in other instances the operation of 
the road is carried along divisional lines. It would 
be difficult to use the divisional organization in its 
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entirety since some of the departments must have 
knowledge of conditions over the entire road. Thus 
there is no divisional treasurer, since one can do the 
work more satisfactorily as a system department 

Sec 69. Division of Work in Bailroad Organization 

The president of a railroad is the connecting link 
between the board of directors and the working or- 
ganization. His duties are general in character, 
largely supervisory, and under the general policy of 
the board of directors he attempts to carry on the 
business of the railroad. With him are associated in 
most cases a number of vice-presidents who are at 
the head of the great departments of the railway. 
Speaking generally, the work of a railway company 
is divided into some six divisions. These are: first, 
the general office, where the receipt and expenditure 
of money, — the accounting, the auditing, the pur- 
chases, and matters relating to the entire road are 
taken care of; second, the operating department, 
under the direction of which trains are moved and 
traffic carried on; third, the maintenance of way and 
construction department, the officers who have this 
in charge being expected to keep up the railway and 
carry on the construction of bridges, new lines, and 
buildings; fourth, the traffic department, in which is 
gathered the work of extending the business of the 
road and getting freight, developing the movement 
of passengers and establishing relations with ship- 
pers; fifth, the legal organization, for every weU 
equipped railroad has many legal matters to pass 
upon in the everyday operation of its lines and in the 
development of its policy; these matters require the 
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attention of trained men in the law, and sixth the 
division in which the supervision of miscellaneous 
matters is placed, such as the care of real estate, the 
sale and acquirement of land, matters of pension and 
relief, insurance, etc. 

The tendency in all railroad organizations seems 
to be toward centralization of administration. This 
is seen even in the development of buildings. The 
railways now either own or lease their own buildings 
which are devoted to the housing of the general 
ofl&ces. It has been found further that it is prac- 
tically necessary to provide a supreme authority at 
all points where action must be taken, and that in 
connection with this condition it is essential to out- 
line carefully and thoroughly the authority and re- 
sponsibility of positions, while at the same time con- 
forming the duties to the capacities of those who are 
to occupy the places. Eailroads have learned also 
that it is wise never to subordinate an individual to 
two or more persons, but rather to put him under the 
direct control of one individual who is responsible 
for his work. As the lines have developed, the neces- 
sity of discipine, of order, and of conscientious ad- 
herence to duty are more and more impressed upon 
the managers of great railways, and the tendency is 
markedly in the direction of centralizing the au- 
thority rather than localizing it. There is danger in 
either direction when carried to the extreme. Where 
large local powers are given to superintendents lack 
of harmony of action is likely to result; while, on the 
other hand, elasticity and thorough knowledge of the 
conditions in a community are apt to be less if the 
centralization is too great. The railroads have at- 

RT-9 
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tempted to avoid these extremes, as is clearly shown 
in the instance of the roads whose plans of organiza- 
tion are shown in the accompanying charts. 

Sec. 60. Examples of Bailroad Organization 

The Chicago & Alton road is a comparatively 
short line, and under its organization the president 
deals directly with the general solicitor, general man- 
ager, and traffic manager, the chief engineers, audi- 
tors, treasurers and purchasing agents. The division 
superintendents are responsible directly to the gen- 
eral manager, both in the matter of movement of 
traffic and of the maintenance of way. In the case 
of the Illinois Central a different type of organiza- 
tion is to be seen, in which the power of the road is 
concentrated under a few heads. It is thoroughly 
organized on the legal side, with general counsel, so- 
licitor and consulting attorney, who are either co- 
operators with or individually responsible to the 
president. The road's organization calls for two vice- 
presidents. The first vice-president has direction of 
the work of the treasurer, the comptroller, the audi- 
tor, the land commissioner, etc. The second vice- 
president is assisted by the assistant general man- 
ager, an assistant second vice-president, and the 
traffic manager. The assistant general manager has 
charge of the movement of transportation, of motive 
power, and the maintenance of way; while the traffic 
manager has charge of the freight agents, passenger 
agents, and the superintendent of hotel service. The 
superintendent of divisions in the case of this road is 
responsible to department heads. Thus he is affected 
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by the depaxtmental organization in that he must 
report to the general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, of machinery, the chief engineer, and the as- 
sistant superintendent, in case his division is south of 
Cairo. 

The Erie Railway is described in many of the 
magazines and articles as a road elaborately organ- 
ized, with authority focused in the president of the 
road. The four vice-presidents have charge (1) of 
the freight and passenger department, (2) of the 
direction of the Erie & Ohio division chief engineer, 
superintendent of motive power, superintendent of 
dining cars, telegraph superintendent, and purchas- 
ing agent; (3) of the treasurer's and auditor's de- 
partments and transfer agents ; and (4) the direction 
of the coal companies, whose business is a large factor 
in the Erie's organization. The Erie Railroad in its 
organization has divided its mileage into two gen- 
eral divisions, known as the Ohio and the Erie. Over 
these general superintendents preside, with, in the 
instance of the Erie division, an assistant general 
superintendent of marine service, and in the case of 
the Ohio division an assistant superintendent at Chi- 
cago. Each general division has a general manager, 
who is under the direct supervision of the second 
vice-president. The actual direction of the work of 
the road is in the hands of the fourteen division su- 
perintendents, to whom report the usual officers, such 
as dispatchers, engineers, master mechanics, etc. 
The general counsel of the road is in direct associ- 
ation with the president and on the same standing 
as the vice-president. The general solicitor reports 
to the first vice-president. 
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Bailroad men usually regard the organization of 
the Pennsylvania Company as one which shows 
clearly the plan of subdividing authority rather than 
of concentrating it. The road has three vice-presi- 
dents in charge respectively of traffic, accounting and 
auditing operations, and maintenance. A general 
manager associated with the third vice-president in 
the operation of the road has general supervision 
over the movement of trains and maintenance of 
equipment. He is assisted by five general superin- 
tendents, who have charge of general divisions. 
Under the general superintendents there are thirty 
other superintendents, and in each of the divisions 
are the different assistant officers, such master me- 
chanics, division operators, trainmasters, foremen, 
and the like. There is also a superintendent of mo- 
tive power and a master mechanic under the general 
superintendent of each of the five divisions. The 
organization is in consequence both a departmental 
and a divisional one; in other words, what was re- 
ferred to above as a combination of the two. 

Sec. 61. Divisional Officers 

Taking at this point the office of general super- 
intendent for some further discussion, it wiU be 
found that each general superintendent has a staff 
which assists him in the supervision of the road 
under his charge, in the movement of trains, the 
maintenance of way, the repair and building of equip- 
ment, and in the securing of traffic. A division of 
the railroad is usually about one hundred miles, 
varying from 80 to 150, according to the density of 
traffic and the general conditions along the line. As 
has been said before, such a division is under the 
direction of the superintendent, through whom all 
matters relating to the division pass, whatever they 
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may be, except in the case of roads where a depart- 
mental organization exists. In such cases depart- 
ments may be organized which have charge of equip- 
ment or of the movement of transportation. Where 
this is true the division is merely a branch of the 
department, but usually the division superintendent 
has the complete organization under his direction 
and control. These officers may be listed at this 
point: 

The Division Engineer is in charge of the right- 
of-way, and has under his direction the road masters, 
master carpenters and laborers. 

Assistant Division Engineer. Each division 
usually has at least one competent assistant engi- 
neer. He should be a man of practical experience, 
able to look after all work during the absence of the 
division engineer, superintend any structure, make 
surveys, and do any work the division superintendent 
or division engineer may require. 

The Track Supervisor reports to the division en- 
gineer, and he has charge of such number of miles 
of road as will enable him to give personal super- 
vision to aU important work on the part of the road 
of which he has charge. Each part of road so divided 
is numbered and known as a district. 

The Track or Section Foreman is under the di- 
rection of the track supervisor. He has charge of a 
section, depending on the number of tracks and the 
traffic, which should not be too large to be properly 
cared for. He also has charge of the extra gang fore- 
men when such are necessary. 

The Water Supply Foreman reports to the di- 
vision engineer direct. He has charge of all water 
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stations within certain well defined limits. He also 
keeps up repairs and sees that all stations are sup- 
plied with fuel, and that pumpers are on duty and 
water always ready for engines. 

The Foreman of Structures must be a competent 
man in charge of a gang of skilled carpenters, there 
being one such gang for each division, whose duty it 
is to keep in proper repair aU buildings. Under him 
also is the bridge foreman, with a gang of carpenters 
and laborers to repair all bridges and trestles, and 
the foreman of masonry, with a gang of masons and 
helpers. 

These all report to the division engineer. Next 
in importance to the engineer is the master mechanic, 
who has charge of equipment. This officer is assisted 
by a road foreman of equipment and an enginehouse 
foreman, to whom the enginemen and firemen and 
the car inspectors report. The trainmasters are in 
charge of the train service, both freight and passen- 
ger, and with them are associated the station mas- 
ters, to whom all passenger conductors, track men, 
freight conductors, brakemen, switch tenders, lever 
men, yardmasters, and baggage men report. The di- 
rector of the actual movement of trains is the chief 
dispatcher, and to him telegraph operators, train dis- 
patchers, and linemen report. The supervisor of 
roadway has under his direction the track foremen, 
watchmen and bridge tenders. 

The detail of railroad organization and em- 
ployee's work is instanced in the case of a freight 
conductor, who is required before taking his train 
from the terminal to check initials and numbers of 
all cars and in case of broken seals to examine the 
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contents of the car, for the purpose of comparing 
them with the bill of lading. When this task is com- 
pleted, he reports to the yard office and examines the 
train book, for the purpose of checking the cars 
which compose the train. As the train proceeds, 
records are kept of cars set off and freight taken on. 
At the divisional point the yard master receipts for 
the remaining cars. The report of car movement 
is sent to the car accountant, and from the move- 
ment the mileage record is made. 

Under the tonnage system of locomotive rating, 
the engineer reports to tiie enginehouse foreman the 
figures for the performance of his engine on its trip. 
If he fails to pull the rated tonnage, it is either be- 
cause the locomotive is out of order or because he 
cannot operate the engine. Prom the roundhouse 
records the master mechanic has a means of check- 
ing engine ratings with actual performance. (See 
Chapter m, Part UL.) 

Each of the officers and employees of a railroad 
is expected to make a report to his superior, and the 
superior officer turns in a statement to the superin- 
tendent of the division. These reports are regular, 
occasional, and special, and when grouped come 
under the heads of maintenance, motive power and 
equipment, construction, passenger department re- 
ports, freight department reports, and general 
reports. According to the summary of employees 
presented by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its report for 1907, there were 1,672,074 persons 
employed by the railway companies. This number 
on the basis of each 100 miles of railway would be 
735, an increase of nearly 50 per cent over that of 
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1901. The complete classification for the year men- 
tioned above is given in the table below : 

1907 

Per 100 

miles 

Class — Number, of line. 

General oflScers 6,407 3 

Other officers 7,649 3 

General office clerks 65,700 29 

Station agents 35,649 16 

Other station men 152,929 67 

Enginemen 65,298 29 

Firemen 69,384 31 

Conductors 48,869 22 

Other trainmen 134,257 59 

Machinists .. .^ 55,244 24 

Carpenters 70,394 31 

Other shopmen 221,656 97 

Section foremen 41,391 18 

Other track men 367,277 162 

Switch tenders, crossing tenders and watchmen. . 53,414 23 

Telegraph operators and dispatchers 39,193 17 

Employees — ^account floating equipment 9,139 4 

All other employes and laborers 228,324 100 

Total 1,672,074 735 

Discussion often arises as to whether railroads 
should buy or manufacture their supplies for re- 
pairs, when these can be purchased in the open mar- 
ket. In determining the cost of actual manufacture 
by the road, railroad managers are apt to forget that 
freight should be charged on the raw material, and 
that cars used for such purposes might have been 
operated for paying freight, and in consequence 
have earned general expenses and interest. On the 
other hand, the shop capacity of most roads has not 
increased in proportion to the business, so that extra 
work, outside of limited repairs, crowds the shops 
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and increases the cost of the work. Articles used 
by raikoads, where they are of a special character, 
can be made more economically by special firms. In 
most instances the companies have begun the manu- 
facture of parts for the purpose of forcing down the 
price. This has succeeded, and competition today 
makes it possible to buy more cheaply than to manu- 
facture. It is also a question as to whether railroad 
companies can afford to keep up with the times in 
the purchase of the latest machinery, tools and equij)- 
ment, and if this is not done, the cost of production 
is increased, and it takes a longer time to turn out the 
work. The ordinary manufacturing plant is prac- 
tically refitted every ten years. There is no question, 
however, that it pays railway companies to do some 
manufacturing in order that they may keep good 
men at work during dull times and maintain their 
shop organization throughout the year. In some 
cases railroads extend the principle of doing their 
own work to construction, and place in charge of the 
chief engineer all of the building and laying of 
tracks. In other cases the roads have their operat- 
ing department put in bids in competition with other 
contractors. If the contractor's bid is lower, he gets 
the job, but if it is not the railroad constructs its 
own right of way. It is necessary, however, where 
such enterprises are carried on by the railroads, that 
the bookkeeping and accounting system shall be 
unusually well developed, in order to check the 
wastes that are likely to occur. 
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Sec. 62. Bequirements for Admission to Railroad 

Service 

Coincident with the growth of the railway in 
mileage, in capitalization and in density of traffic 
have been the increased requirements for admission 
to the railway service. This is especiaUy marked in 
the demands made by the companies for young men 
in good health and of good habits. As an example of 
this statement is the fact that the railway wUl not 
take for the position of fireman a man under twenty- 
one or over twenty-seven years of age, and his con- 
dition, — ^health, eyesight and hearing, — ^must be the 
best, his habits free from dissipation, and his educa- 
tion sufficient to make him capable of understanding 
directions and orders. It is the policy of most lines 
to promote men to positions above from the lower 
ones. Thus, enginemen are selected from firemen, 
conductors from brakemen, station agents from tele- 
graph operators and clerks. In very few instances 
have the railroads as yet awakened to the wisdom 
and necessity of educating and training their men to 
larger efficiency. "A railroad system properly or- 
ganized has its staff, field and line officers, its supply 
departments, its inspectors, its divisions, and its dis- 
tricts of operation; in a word, it is an army whose 
office is to stay; not to devastate but to transport the 
people and products of a country. This is its func- 
tion, and to this end all of its efforts are directed; 
and to accomplish this end successfully discipline is 
as essential as in a military organization. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
This discipline should be really a teaching or 
training for those who are to enter upon the work. 
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There should be preliminary examination for physi- 
csJLj mental and moral suitability; physical examma- 
tion to discover serious defects unfitting men for 
work; some test of knowledge in ordinary school 
branches, and of honesty and sobriety. The flag- 
man, the telegraph operator, the fireman should be 
able to see and to hear, to read and to write, to keep 
sober and to tell the truth, and it is due to the public 
they serve, and to the employers with whom they 
serve, that their ability to do these things should be 
tested before they are tried in actual service and 
found wanting. Ejiowledge of train rules is a prime 
requisite, and proficiency is necessary for advance- 
ment. Examinations and records should be kept of 
ability, accidents avoided, etc. Esprit de corps must 
be developed among the men. This is the spirit 
which impels the flagman to go back in snow or rain 
to stop an approaching train instead of lurking in 
the rear of the caboose, which nerves the engineer to 
stand at the throttle lever when danger is impending 
rather than leap for life and leave his passengers to 
their fate. This is the spirit which results from 
training mind and body to do the right thing at the 
right time, that true discipline which is the founda- 
tion of efficient service."* 

Public opinion should place blame where it be- 
longs in case of accident, — on violated train rules; 
and the men who are guilty of this should be held 
responsible for murder; employes who neglect duty 
should be liable to the courts. . 

In Eiu*ope this technical education has been de- 



^Haines, American Bailway Management, pp. 8, 18. 
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veloped very considerably, and here and there Amer- 
ican lines as in the instance of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Reading, the Lehigh, the Santa 
!F6, the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, 
have made attempts to give some instruction in the 
duties of the different positions. The Santa Fe Rail- 
way, in particular, found itself a few years ago in 
the position where it had two men only who could 
fill a foremanship in charge of the work of repair 
shops, and one of these was not especially well 
adapted by temperament, so that the road was in a 
measure at the mercy of an employe. In consequence 
of this situation, the road began to develop a school 
of apprentices, which was put under the direction of 
a man who had been trained in the public school sys- 
tem and who understood educational methods. In 
many instances the companies encourage their men 
to take work in correspondence schools or in local 
Y. M. C. A. night schools, but outside of occasional 
conferences or short time correspondence school 
courses very little is done on the part of the rail- 
ways to educate their men for the work that they are 
doing except through the experience of everyday 
labor. 

Sec. 63. Pensions, Benefits and Bonuses 

Continuance of employment, both from the stand- 
point of the railway and that of the men, has been 
considered as highly desirable, and in the endeavor 
to better the personnel of the service and retain em- 
ployes for long periods of time, the railway com- 
panies have organized pension systems or established 
premiiun payments in shop work, or permitted the 
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men to purchase stock on advantageous terms. The 
Baltimore & Ohio in 1889 organized the first railway 
pension system in the United States, and the Penn- 
sylvania Company in 1900 the second. The Illinois 
Central also has a pension plan which illustrates the 
principle of organization. Under this plan, men 
sixty years of age who are incapacitated, or men who 
are over sixty-five years of age who have been in the 
service ten years, receive an annual pension of one 
per cent of their monthly salary for each year of 
their service. Besides the pension system, some of 
the roads have granted employes the privilege of 
purchasing stock on advantageous terms. Amoimts 
are deposited from time to time, and such deposits 
bear a three or four per cent rate of interest. When 
an amount equal to the agreed upon price of the stock 
has been accumulated, the share is transferred to the 
employe. This method of securing a larger interest 
in the affairs of the company has been carried on by 
the Illinois Central in particular and recently has 
been adopted by the Great Northern Railway, which 
has organized a concern known as the Great North- 
em Employes' Investment Association, Limited 
The shares are purchasable through a certificate 
plan, upon which seven per cent interest is payable 
by the colnpany. 

Recently the Santa Fe Railroad Company issued 
circulars to employes suggesting the buying of lands, 
the purpose being to "encourage thrift and assist 
employes to accumulate something. '^ The price of 
farms in Texas is still very low, but constantly in- 
creasing. Employes are strongly advised to pur- 
chase farms as a sure investment, and the company 
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presents an elaborate plan for aiding them, by meet- 
ing the instalment notes. The employe is to select 
the land, make a bargain with the owner, have a 
lawyer examine titles and take care of the papers, 
then turn over the title, making payments to the 
company in such instalments and for such time as he 
likes, giving the treasurer of the railway company 
the necessary authority to deduct monthly payments 
from the buyer's wages. The company is benefited 
by having a larger proportion of its employes who 
possess an interest in the country and wish perma- 
nent employment. It is hoped to change the large 
class of ** floaters" who move from road to road, 
saving nothing and having no hope for the future, 
and transform them into land-owning citizens with 
a home for old age. 

In 1901 fourteen reading rooms were established 
on the Santa Fe, seven east and seven west of Albu- 
querque. **The privileges of these reading rooms 
consist of all the latest books, all the leading peri- 
odicals of the coimtry, baths, games of all kinds; lec- 
tures are also provided by the eminent educators of 
the day, on social and scientific subjects, — ^lectures 
on astronomy, chemistry, geology, physiology, soci^ 
ology, and kindred topics. These privileges are ab- 
solutely free to all employes and their families, and 
the community in the smaller towns has always been 
invited and welcomed. More than 10,000 books are 
in circulation on the Santa Fe system." 

An increasing number of railways have estab- 
lished employes' relief departments in the last fifteen 
years, the purpose being to solve the labor problem. 
Railway employes may obtain insurance from three 

RT.IO 
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sources: (1) from accident or life insurance compa- 
nies; (2) through membership in a brotherhood or 
union; (3) through the relief department of the em- 
ploying company. Until recently the first method 
was the most in vogue, and the second next. The 
type of organization shown in the employes' relief 
department was copied partly from the Employes' 
Accident Insurance Association of the Grand Trunk 
Line, f oimded in 1873. The conditions imposed upon 
the employes who are eligible to this fund are usually 
that they shall be less than forty-five years of age 
and able to pass a satisfactory physical examination. 
The funds are derived from the contributions of 
members, an appropriation by the company for the 
expense of management and administration, and 
from the interest of funds set aside by the company. 
The monthly contribution of employes ranged from 
75 cents to $7, according to the wages, class and 
amount of benefit. The members contributing to 
the relief fund are entitled to free surgical attend- 
ance and a certain amount of relief pay during a 
period of sickness. 

The pension systems established by railway com- 
panies are based on a careful study of European 
plans, though modified so as to adapt them to Ameri- 
can conditions. In the case of the Pennsylvania 
Company a certain sum is set aside to meet the con- 
ditions of the Pennsylvania list. Over one thousand 
persons were on the list the first month. Under the 
plan adopted by this company, the employes receive 
an allowance from the relief fund association, which 
may be as high as $8.35 per month. When this is 
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combined with the pension allowance the resulting 
sum is estimated to be about three-fourths of the pay. 

In many of the railway companies accident and 
benefit insurance have been established, which varies 
in accordance with the salaries of the men employed. 
Payments are made in the case of sickness or of dis- 
ability, and the company calls upon the men for the 
payment of so much per month, which varies with 
the amount of the salary. All of the railway com- 
panies maintain corps of surgeons and have usuaUy 
at division points hospitals or hospital equipment 
where men who are injured or are sick may be taken 
care of. 

In the shops where high grade mechanical labor 
is employed, a number of the roads have found it 
desirable to encourage greater efficiency by the 
stimulus of extra pay. Two methods in particular 
have been followed, one known as the premium sys- 
tem, and the other as the gain sharing system. The 
premium system is based upon a normal standard of 
work on certain kinds of tasks. Against this normal 
standard is placed a fair payment on the hour basis. 
Any employe who can furnish the work in a shorter 
number of hours than normal, providing the work is 
accepted, receives a premium. This system encour- 
ages great and constant effort on the part of the 
employe. The gain-sharing system differs in this 
respect, that any gain which is secured by the careful 
use of machinery, material and time over the usual 
cost is divided between the company and the men 
doing the work. 
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With the rapid development of the railroad has 
come the trade union and kindred organizations 
among the employees of the railroad. Outside of one 
or two instances the organizations are confined to the 
operating side of the business. The oldest unions are 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 1863; Or- 
der of Railway Conductors, 1868; Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen, 1873, now combined with the En- 
ginemen and the Brotherhood of BaUroad Trainmen, 
organized in 1883. The purpose of the unions is to 
secure a satisfactory wage scale, hours of employ- 
ment and appeal of grievances. These objects at 
once raise an issue between personal management 
and management by trade agreement and where ac- 
cepted in its entirety establishes a dual management, 
since the manager does not possess full authority of 
dismissal under the agreement. The membership of 
these unions number nearly 275,000. 

It is impossible to deal with the organization of 
a railway company in one chapter or even in a book 
by itself. What has been set forth in these pages is 
a general outline only of the plans of organization 
usually followed and of the relations of some of the 
principal officers to each other. The reader who de- 
sires more detail relative to the organization of com- 
panies is referred to such books as Byers' ** Eco- 
nomics of Railway Operation,'' Hoff & Schwabach's 
"Official German Report of American Railways," 
Wellington's "Economic Theory of Railway Loca- 
tion," and McPherson's "The Workings of Rail- 
roads." 
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Sec 64. The Basis of Modem Railway Gonstraction 

The passage of twenty years has seen a remark- 
able change in the point of view regarding railway 
construction. In the earlier days the emphasis was 
placed upon the reaching of towns by new lines and 
the frequency of trains. Today railway managers 
seek straight lines, low grades, and a decrease in 
train mileage. The argument a score of years ago 
was based on the necessity of finding traffic, of get- 
ting to the towns easily, and with low cost of con- 
struction. In contrast to this, the emphasis in pres- 
ent construction is upon density of traffic and larger 
tonnage to each train. The attempts at improve- 
ment and reconstruction of railroads have all been 
in the direction of enlarging the efficiency of the line 
as a traffic carrier, and the desu*e has been to increase 
the size of the trainload, and to earn money as a 
consequence through the decrease in the number of 
train miles. The change that has taken place in the 
principle of operation as indicated by this statement 
is clearly shown in the table given below. 
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Upon examination of this table it will appear 
that since 1882 the freight train mileage has de- 
creased from over 3,000 miles to each mile of oper- 
ated line to less than 2,800, while, on the other hand, 
the nmnber of ton miles for each mile of line oper- 
ated has increased from 410,000 to over 1,000,000. 
The same story is told in the figures regarding the 
nmnber of tons per train. A train carried on the 
average only 129 tons of revenue tonnage in 1882, 
and this had increased to nearly three times that 
amount in 1907, the figure then being 357 tons. 

In this same period of twenty years referred to 
above a strong reaction has taken place against the 
tendency towards expansion and new construction. 
It was necessary, in order to learn this lesson, that 
the railroads of the United States should be forced 
to pass through a period of economy and hard finan- 
cial conditions, even to the point of many receiver- 
ships. Compared with the existing mileage, new 
construction goes on actively enough, but it is very 
moderate as compared with the building of earlier 
days. This policy of expansion has now given place 
to one of betterment and railroads are today invest- 
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ing large sums in track and equipment, so as to in- 
crease the trainload as much as possible. 

Sec. 65. Grade Beduction 

The emphasis of railroad managers is now given 
to the reduction of grades. It is but recently that a 
continental trunk line erected what is called a high 
line around a town in a western state. For many 
years the road had been dragging its trains in and out 
of the town over heavy grades to the tracks above. 
This caused an additional cost of operating the trains 
of not less than $25,000 a month on this one section 
alone, besides delaying greatly the traffic movement. 
The improvement cost about one million dollars, but 
it is said the road will receive enough benefit in the 
way of lowered cost and larger tonnage to pay inter- 
est and principal in seven years. The new high line 
is a continuation of the railway on both sides of the 
town at the same grade, and further west on the same 
railroad an extension is now being built through the 
Bad Lands for the purpose of securing a lower grade 
and more nearly a water level route than exists on 
the present line. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound road built recently to the coast has every va- 
riety of improvements to decrease grades wherever 
expedient with capital cost. The cost of the road, 
while much greater than if built on a different policy, 
will nevertheless be quickly made up by the in- 
creased earnings and lower cost of operation. The 
construction work of the present day, by the use of 
steam shovels, track-laying machines and the like, 
is much cheaper in many respects than in the days 
when roads were first built, although ties, rails, right 
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of way, and labor are more expensive. The keeping 
of the grade to the lowest possible point pays larger 
returns, as is shown by the fact that on a lOO-mile 
division the decrease in expense would amount to 
not less than $54,429, which, if capitalized at a five 
per cent basis, would mean a saving in capital of over 
$1,000,000. This statement is based upon the sup- 
position that there is but one train each way per day. 
A writer upon this topic of grades stated some 
time ago that ** discipline and technical training 
have brought the generality of railroad operations 
up to a high degree of efl&ciency, but the practical 
working out of grade economies has not, as a rule, 
been attended to with the same degree of skill and 
completeness. This is not because the matter is com- 
plex, for it is essentially simple ; but it is of a nature 
outside the tactics of railroading which discipline and 
skill have perfected. It belongs to the higher sphere 
of management, where success makes requisition 
alike upon individual initiative, cooperation of di- 
rectors, good credit and favoring circumstances. 
The comprehensive reconstruction of a railroad falls 
after all within the day's work of comparatively few 
men. Of these still fewer have the free hand and the 
sense of proportion to work out their improvement 
policy, even for a moment, into a well-appointed 
whole.*' Any railroad might easily absorb an im- 
limited amount of capital in improvements before it 
could be brought to perfect physical condition. Un- 
der old calculations improvements might have been 
carried to where a jdeld of six or seven per cent 
would have resulted, but under new conditions, where 
traffic is more concentrated, the same improvements. 
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carried perhaps to a somewhat further degree, would 
yield to-day nine or ten per cent. In most roads 
there is a section or two which because of its pe- 
culiar imperfections limits the number of trains as 
well as the amount of the traffic. It is by no means 
rare to find some heavy grade in a railroad that 
requires the breaking of trains and the low rating of 
locomotives in order to make it possible for them to 
drag their load up the grade. Railroads that have 
relied solely upon their original investment are 
placed at a great disadvantage in spite of low capi- 
talization, when compared with roads that have con- 
stantly made improvements in their roadbed, grades, 
locomotives and cars. It is for this reason that roads 
like the Southern and the Erie, which, while en- 
deavoring to improve themselves, have not invested 
a sufficiently large amoimt of capital to bring the 
roads up to modem conditions, do not reap the 
largest results. On the other hand, roads like the 
Pennsylvania, the Union Pacific, and the Great 
Northern have been practically reconstructed, and 
they are now in a position to get out of the pros- 
perity in the territory through which they pass the 
largest measure possible. Their position is con- 
stantly strengthened, both as a carrying road and as 
a financial going concern, because of their ability to 
keep up with the demands made upon them for the 
movement of traffic. 

Sec 66. The Cost of Bailroad Gonstruction 

Mr. John F. Wallace is an eminent authority upon 
the building of railroads and the conduct of engineer- 
ing enterprises. In an article in the Engineering 
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Magazine* he has set forth the fimdamentals of the 
cost of raikoad construction^ and so well has the 
matter been put in a comparatively short space that 
nothing better can be done in this section than to 
restate his opinion upon that point: 

"The factors which determine the cost of railroad 
construction are varied, and are affected by local in- 
fluences and time conditions. Railroads have been 
built across the prairies and the states lying between 
the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains that did not 
involve a cash outlay, including equipment, exceed- 
ing $15,000 per mile. On the other hand, tnmk lines 
have been built between important cities, some sec- 
tions of which have cost as much as $100,000 per nule. 

"Railroad construction in the United States 
might properly be divided into three distinct classes, 
as follows: 

"First: trimk line construction, — ^that is, con- 
struction of lines between prominent cities, with 
every detail up to the standard of American trunk- 
line railroads. The average cost per mile of a line of 
this character at the present time (1895-1896) would 
be approximately as follows : 

Bight of way $ 2,000.00 

Bridges and culverts 4,000.00 

Graduation 12,000 00 

Ballast 3,000.00 

Track material and laying 7,000.00 

Fencing 400.00 

Telegraph 250.00 

Water supply, station buildings, roundhouses, etc 1,200.00 

Engineering 700,00 

General and legal expenses 600.00 

Proportion of terminals 5,000.00 

Equipment 4,000.00 

Total $40,150.00 

•"Cost of Railroad Construction.'* John P. Wallace; Engineering 
Magazine, Vol 10, p. 472. 
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^^East of the Mississippi valley this estimate 
would be increased by additional cost, under such 
items as right of way, bridges and culverts, gradua- 
tion, etc. West of the Mississippi valley, in the moun- 
tainous country, the cost of bridges, culverts and 
graduation would be increased in the construction of 
long trunk lines, and the cost of terminals would be 
diminished. This sample estimate, however, will 
fairly show the average cost of the ordinary tnmk 
line in the central portion of the United States. To 
this amount should be added the cost of financeering, 
which is usually not taken into accoimt in estimates 
of this kind; experience in railroad promotion has 
shown that new lines necessarily have to dispose of 
their securities at a discount, whereas interest has 
to be paid on the face value. A discount of 10, 15 or 
20 per cent on the bonds of an enterprise of this 
kind is not unusual, which would increase the above 
cost to approximately $50,000 per mile. 

** Second: main lines of roads which do not form 
parts of through trunk lines, but which connect towns 
and cities of secondary importance, and upon which 
alignments and grades can be adopted that will ad- 
mit of economical construction. A sample estimate of 
the average cost per mile of a line of this character, 
under present conditions, would be substantially as 
follows : 

Bight of way $ 1,500.00 

Proportion of terminal 1,500.00 

Bridges and culverts 2,500.00 

Graduation 6.000 00 

Track and laying 6,500.00 

Ballast 2,500 00 

Telegraph 250.00 

Fencing 400.00 
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Water supply, Btation buildings, roundhouses, etc 800.00 

Engineering 500.00 

General and legal expenses 400.00 

Equipment 2,500.00 

Total $25,350.00 

** Third: branch lines, — ^that is, lines tributary to 
existing railroads, comparatively short, whose func- 
tion is simply to bring passengers and freight to 
jimction points with main lines, to do which two pas- 
senger trains and possibly three or four freight trains 
daily would fulfil maximum requirements; lines on 
which also, heavier grades and sharper curves can be 
used, where desired, in order to lessen the cost of 
construction without materially increasing the cost 
of maintenance and operation. The average cost of 
a line of this character would be about as follows : 

Bight of way $ 1,000.00 

Proportion of terminals 500.00 

Bridges and culverts 1,500.00 

Graduation 3,000.00 

Track and laying 6,000.00 

Fencing 300.00 

Telegraph 200.00 

Water supply, stations, roundhouses, etc 500.00 

Engineering 400.00 

General and legal expenses. 200 00 

Equipment 1,500.00 

Total $15,100.00 

*^We may now consider the different items in 
detail. 

Right of Way. — The value of a right of way de- 
pends, of course, on local conditions. For a single 
track branch railroad, in a comparatively level coun- 
try, from 50 to 66 feet may be sufficient. On a low- 
grade trunk-line railroad, with high embankments 
and deep cuttings, with the probability that second 
and additional tracks may be needed later, from 100 
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to 200 feet is generally required, and at important 
embankments and cuts still more* In the construc- 
tion of lines across prairie coimtry, where the build- 
ing of the road will be of more or less local benefit, 
donations of right of way are frequently made, or 
the prices modified. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, the average cost of right of way will be sub- 
stantially double the usual local market value of the 
real estate. But when it is necessary to secure the 
right of way in a thickly settled portion of the coun- 
try already under cultivation, and well supplied with 
railroads, and where the property is cut diagonally, 
it is frequently necessary to pay four or five times 
the ordinary local value of the real estate actually 
occupied by the right of way; and it is sometimes 
necessary to purchase more land that is actually re- 
quired, in order to make satisfactory settlements. It 
is true that the right of condemnation can be and is 
frequently utilized, but this mode of obtaining pos- 
session restricts the use of the property to railroad 
purposes. The best railroad managers prefer a deed 
in fee simple. 

Bridges and Culverts.— The cost of bridges and 
culverts will, of course, depend upon the local physi- 
cal character of the country the line traverses, and 
upon the character of construction which the 
engineer in charge may determine upon. 

Graduation.— This item also is entirely depend- 
ent upon local physical conditions; the cost may vary 
from $1,000 or $2,000 per mile in prairie country and 
on branch lines where low grades are not essential, 
to many thousands of dollars per mile for main line 
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construction in rough country and where solid rock 
may be encountered. 

Ballast. — This item will vary from a few hundred 
dollars per mile for branch lines, where the ordinary 
soil of the country is frequently used for this pur- 
pose, to $1,000 to $2,000 per mile for gravel, accord- 
ing to the proximity of the gravel pits, and to $2,000 
to $3,000 per mile for rock ballast, according to the 
proximity of the quarries. 

Fencing. — This item is small and substantially 
uniform, regardless of the classification of the rail- 
road, but is dependent upon local requirements, dif- 
ferent states placing various interpretations upon 
the term legal fence. 

Water Supply, Station Buildings, Round-houses, 
Etc.— This item, of course, varies largely with the 
classification of the road, the character of its busi- 
ness, and the ideas of its management as to what 
is proper and necessary. 

Engineering. — The cost of engineering, while 
comparatively a small item in itself, frequently af- 
fects the cost of the other items materially. The 
money appropriated for this purpose is supposed 
to be spent in securing the best available talent, 
which is expected to determine the most economical 
means of accomplishing the purpose for which it is 
engaged, viz., the location and construction of a line 
of railroad which will be able to handle the greatest 
amount of business for the minimum of outlay, this 
outlay including, of course, interest on cost of con- 
struction, plus maintenance and operating charges. 
The cost of engineering is influenced by the ideas of 
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the management, as well as by the ideas, economical 
or otherwise, of the chief engineer. 

General and Legal Expenses. — These vary, ac- 
cording to the personal qualifications and business 
ability of the promoters, from a small amount per 
mile for branch lines to the large amounts necessary 
in securing the construction of a line through a well- 
settled country, and particularly terminal facilities 
in large towns and cities, and in settling the com- 
plications and litigations that arise in negotiating 
with other railroads for connections and crossings. 

Terminals. — This element of expense is affected 
greatly by local conditions in the city where the 
terminal is situated. 

Equipment. — The cost of equipment depends not 
only on the character of the line, but also on the 
volume of its business. 

"Having touched upon the variations in the cost 
of the different items of railroad construction, due to 
local circumstances, it is now proper to mention 
the variations in cost that are due to time condi- 
tions, i. e., the variations in the cost of different 
items from year to year, as the result of the general 
development of railroad construction. 

Right of Way. — The cost of right of way is con- 
tinually increasing year by year, as the country be- 
comes more settled and land consequently rises in 
value, and as the feeling of the necessity for addi- 
tional railroad facilities diminishes in the minds of 
the general public. 

Bridges and Culverts.— The cost of bridges and 
culverts is continually increasing, due to: 

(a) The fact that rolling-stock and equipment 
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are increasing in weight. During the past twenty- 
five years the average weight of locomotives and 
loaded cars has doubled, requiring bridges and cul- 
verts of proportionately stronger construction, 

(b) The fact that tiie ideas of engineers and rail- 
road managers are tending towards stronger and 
safer structures, and that a surplus of material is 
being used in iron and steel structures, particularly 
on shorter spans than were formerly considered 
requisite to safety. 

Graduation. — The cost per cubic yard of this item 
has been gradually decreasing, on account of the 
improvement in methods and machinery adopted for 
work of this character. On the other hand, the 
quantity of material considered necessary for rail- 
road construction has increased. In the past twenty 
years the standard cross-section for embankments 
has been enlarged from 14 feet to 18 feet in width at 
sub-grade; excavations, from 20 feet to 28 feet. 

Ballast. — The cost of ballasting, more than any 
other item, is affected by local conditions, but has not 
materially changed. 

Track. — Under the head of track is considered the 
cost of ties, which has steadily been advancing year 
by year. The cost of grade ties has been substan- 
tially doubled in the Mississippi valley in the past 
thirty years. This item has also been affected by an 
increase in the quantity used, the number of ties to 
the mile having been increased on first-class roads 
from an average of 2,640 to about 3,000. As to rails, 
while it is true that there has been a steady and uni- 
form decrease in the price of steel during the last 
quarter of a century, the average standard weight 
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of a rail for main lines has at the same time increased 
from 60 pounds to 90 pounds per yard, and the 
quality has materially depreciated. As an example 
of the deterioration that has taken place in quality, 
the writer may state that during the past year he 
has moved from a main track on tangents rails that 
weighed 75 pounds to the yard, which had been in the 
track only five years; whereas, in the same district 
and under the same traffic conditions, there still re- 
main in the track 60 pound rails that have been in 
service for over fifteen years, which it was not con- 
sidered necessary to renew this season. While this 
may be an exceptional case, the writer considers the 
steel rail which was furnished by the manufacturers, 
fifteen to twenty years ago about 50 per cent better 
than the rail now manufactured. This is not in- 
tended to apply to special high-class rails, which 
may be furnished by a few rolling mills under su- 
perior specifications, but to the ordinary rail, sup- 
plied to and purchased by the majority of the rail- 
roads in the United States to-day. Tlie reason of 
this inferiority hardly comes within the scope of this 
article. 

Fencing and Telegraph. — ^These items have re- 
mained practically unchanged during the last few 
years. 

Water Supply. — ^As business has developed on the 
railroads, a larger and more constant supply of water 
has become necessary, and tanks, wells, and reser- 
voirs are now being constructed of much larger ca- 
pacity than ever before. The capacity of tanks and 
pumping machinery has been practically doubled. 

Station Buildings. — The increase in tiie cost of 

RT-U 
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station buildings is not due to an increase in the 
price of material, but a growing necessity for better 
accommodations for the travelling public arising out 
of a natural increase in business. 

Round-houses and Other Structures.— The cost 
of round-houses is substantially the same, except an 
increase due to a demand for additional facilities, im- 
proved smoke-stacks, more expensive engine-pits, 
turn-tables, etc. 

General and Legal Expenses. — ^These have great- 
ly increased in late years, due to the many new com- 
plications that are constantly developing in railroad 
construction, as population and railroads increase. 

Terminals. — ^The expense of railroad terminals is 
rapidly increasing year by year, because of the grow- 
ing density of population in cities and the fact that 
the earlier railroads occupy the most advantageous 
situations. 

Equipment. — ^The cost of equipment is practically 
the same as it was a quarter of a century ago. While 
engines have been increased in size and weight, cars 
in strength and capacity, and coaches and sleepers 
in elegance and accomodation, a corresponding de- 
crease has taken place in the price of material and 
machinery used in their construction. There has also 
been a fierce competition between large corpora- 
tions engaged in the manufacture of different ar- 
ticles of railroad equipment, which has had an in- 
fluence in lowering prices. 

"In the foregoing estimates and remarks two 
items have been mentioned which are of such consid- 
erable importance that we may mention them 
further. 
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"The cost of railroad construction has been ma- 
terially increased of late by the necessity of provid- 
ing crossings for the new lines over the existing 
roads. In the earlier years of railroad construction, 
if the junior road would agree to put in the crossing 
frogs and maintain them, the senior road was satis- 
fied. Now the senior road frequently requires the 
junior road to construct its lines over or under the 
existing road. The expense of a crossing of this 
character varies from $10,000 to $100,000, according 
to local conditions. Even if an over- or under-cross- 
ing is not insisted upon, expensive interlocking 
plants are required which entail additional burdens 
on the new road, not only in the first cost of con- 
struction, but in operation and maintenance as well. 

"The most important item of cost in railroad con- 
struction, however, is that of terminal expenses in 
the larger cities. This expense has become so great 
in the leading cities that new roads usually prefer to 
rent their terminal facilities from existing lines. In 
Chicago to-day there are roads paying a rental for 
terminal facilities — ^and restricted terminal facilities 
at that— equal to the interest on $10,000,000. In 
order to emphasize the importance of this item, the 
writer will assert that, if a new line of railroad were 
built from Kansas City to Chicago by way of St. 
Louis, with adequate terminal facilities in these three 
cities, the cost of the terminals would be in excess 
of the cost of the road, fully equipped. 

"The total cost of railroad construction is contin- 
ually increasing year by year. While some items may 
have been cheapened on account of the lower price 
of material or labor, or by competition, other items 
are increasing in much larger proportion; and the 
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public requirements of safety, speed, and convenience 
are steadily adding items of cost which in former 
years were not considered necessary — ^among them, 
superior character of the road-bed, block and inter- 
locking signals, air-brakes, patent couplers, special 
cars for high-class products, etc/'* 

Sec. 67. The Right of Way 

Having presented to the reader the main princi- 
ples of railroad construction and the elements of its 
cost, it is essential at this point that some reference 
should be made, and in considerable detail, to what is 
known as permanent way. 

The steel rails and the ties to which the track is 
held by fish-plate a»d spike are movable things rest- 
ing upon a bed of ballast, which in turn has for its 
basis what is called in railroad terminology the sub- 
grade. The permanent way consists of the track, 
culverts, trestles, viaducts, bridges, etc., and it is 
located in the middle of what is termed the right-of- 
way, a space 50 to 100 feet wide, running through the 
territory where the railroad is to be built. The sub- 
grade is made by cuts and fills which are supposed to 
balance each other so far as possible, but in the case 
of deep fills a rude trestle is used, upon which cars 
carry out the dirt from some cut in the neighbor- 
hood of the fill. This grade when completed is from 
26 to 32 feet wide in the case of the double track road, 
and 14 to 18 feet in the instance of a single track 
road. The grade is usually roimded to drain the 
water in either direction. Upon this grade the ties 
and rails ajte laid, to be held in place later on by bal- 
last. 
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Sec. 68. Ballast, Ties and BailB 

Ballafit. — ^The ballast is used for four reasons. 
First, in order to distribute the load upon the track 
over the entire roadbed; second, to form a support 
for the ties; third, to provide drainage ; and, fourth, to 
allow surfacing and arranging the track without dis- 
turbance to the roadbed. Ballast is defined as selected 
material placed on the roadbed to hold the track in 
line and to permit surfacing of material between the 
cross-ties. The question of what ballast shall be used 
is a very important one, as it practically determines 
the efl&ciency of the road as a carrier of traffic. A 
perfect ballast consists of material that is hard and 
durable, which at the same time will stand tamping 
and the atmosphere, is easily handled and readily 
adjusted, and allows water to pass off readily, and 
which has no chemical properties likely to affect the 
cross-ties. It must be securable at a reasonable cost 
and near at hand, so as not to necessitate long and ex- 
pensive carriage. The best ballast is broken stone, 
which is followed in order by gravel, furnace slag, 
cinders, burnt clay, sand, chert, and chats. The best 
stone is granite, gneiss and trap rock, and when 
broken should pass through a 2i/^-inch ring. It is 
generally understood that stone should not be used 
on a new roadbed, but that free gravel, sand or 
cinders should be placed upon the sub-grade before 
the stone is used as ballast. Loose gravel, while mak- 
ing it easier to renew ties, promotes vegetation. Cin- 
ders are excellent, but often cause decay of the cross- 
ties and sometimes corrode the rails. The experi- 
enced railroad man knows that a roadbed is a thing 
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of growth. The older it is, the firmer and more re- 
sistent its qualities .and the more it is able to react 
against the eroding forces of nature. 

A few figures regarding the cost and quantity of 
material necessary for ballast may well be given here. 
Stone ballast costs from 80 cents to $1.20 per cubic 
yard, the gravel ballast 26 to 65 cents per cubic yard. 
These figures are based upon the supposition that 
there will be twelve inches of ballast under the ties, 
and that 3,000 cubic yards per mile will be required. 
On the Illinois Central the rock ballast varies from 
2,600 cubic yards to nearly 4,000 cubic yards per mile 
in different parts of the system. 

Ties. — ^The province of the cross-tie, as it is called 
in railroad terminology, is to distribute the pressure 
received from the rail over a greater area and to hold 
the rails in their relative position. For this important 
purpose many woods have been used by railway com- 
panies, and in the United States, where wood has 
been available, practically all of the ties in use are 
wooden, though in Germany, India, Africa, South 
America, and Mexico, steel ties are now used in large 
numbers. The woods which are used are oak, pine, 
cypress, cedar, chestnut, and hemlock. More than 
one-half the ties now found on railroad right-of- 
ways in this country are oak. The percentage is 
stated to be oak 55, pine 22, and cypress, cedar, chest- 
nut and hemlock make up the balance. A tie is a 
piece of wood 7x10 inches wide, 6 inches thick, and 
8 to 9 feet long. They are placed under the rails 
at a distance of 1^^ to 2 feet apart. It is customary 
to count 2,500 ties to the mile. One of the difficiil- 
ties with which the railroad company is confronted 
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is the decay of ties. Their life depends upon the 
character of the ballast, the weight of the raOs, the 
density of the traffic, tiie temperature and the at- 
mospheric conditions. The ordinary oak tie is sup- 
posed to last from seven to eight years. Various at- 
tempts have been made in recent years to legnthen 
the life of the tie by treating it with some pre- 
servative process. This has been done by the use of 
creosote with satisfactory results, and as long as it is 
possible for the railways of the United States to se- 
cure wooden ties, which make the use of the spike 
possible, as well as giving a spring to the track which 
cannot be secured by the steel tie, it may be expected 
that the railroads will continue to use them instead 
of manufacturing steel ties. Mr. J. T. Richards, 
Chief Engineer of Maintenance of Way on the Penn- 
sylvania, has smnmarized the objections to steel ties 
as follows : 

(1) Increase expansion and contraction in all 
parts of the track, 

(2) Weigh about one-half as much as wooden 
ties, and do not make heavy enough track. 

(3) Connection of metal between raU and tie is 
derimental. 

(4) Are noisy. 

(5) Have not the elasticity or cushion that a 
wooden tie has. 

(6) Are more expensive. 

(7) Could not be used with automatic signals, 
because they would connect current between rails. 

These objections are sufficient to cause the rail- 
roads to seek the wooden tie for their purposes, al- 
though the outlook for a supply of ties is not very 
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encouragmg, and cannot be until roads develop a 
systematic scheme of forestry whereby material can 
be grown for railroad use. The study thus far made 
shows no obstacles in the way, but the adoption of a 
plan requires foresight and patience. 

Rails. — Of the various accessories to the construc- 
tion of a railroad it is more than likely that most au- 
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thorities would place the largest stress upon the rail. 
Much could be said regarding its history and its 
manufacture. The expenditure for rail renewal, due 
to the use of heavy rolling stock and somewhat in- 
ferior rails, is next to tie renewal the largest item of 
maintenance of way expense. The decreased wear- 
ing power of the larger rail has brought into experi- 
mental use the nickel steel rail, which has 2-3 times 
the life of the Bessemer rail, and saves, as a conse- 
quence, at least half the cost of labor, as well as re- 
ducing the wear and tear of the tie. A rail now in 
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general use in the United States is what is called the 
T-rail, weighing from 60 to 90 pouncte per yard. A 
considerable difference in practice is found among 
the railwajB of the United States in laying of rails. 
Some roads lay the rails so as to alternate the joints; 
others lay the joints even; while on some roads, the 
joints are laid even on the ordinary line and alternate 
on curves. The usxial practice is to suspend the rail 
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joints between the ties. Economies in the use of rails 
can be worked out by employing worn rails in side 
tracks or cutting off the battered ends to relay them 
in unimportant parts of the main track. Such work 
costs about $180 a mile for 70 pound rails and $220 
for 85 pound rails, while the 135 tons of new rail 
would cost $1,400 to $1,500 a mile, depending upon 
the market. Sometimes the re-roUing of rails is re- 
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sorted to, though this reduces the weight, but the 
cost is low and the rail a better rail after the process. 

Bee. 09. Bailroad Signals 

Railroad signals may be divided into two general 
groups,— interlocking signals and block signals. The 
first are used for the purpose of switching trains and 
guarding junctions. The second has for its pur- 
pose the spacing of trains and movement of traffic 
on main lines. The interlocking system of signals 
consists of semaphores and tower houses in which 
are levers controlling various combinations of tracks. 
The lock was first invented by Saxby in 1856 and ma- 
terially improved three years later. The difficulties 
in the mo4g of switehes by the use of a lever ne- 
cessitated the introduction of power systems of inter- 
locking, and these belong to one of three types. 
First, what is called the low pressure pneumatic; 
second, the electro-pneumatic; and third, the all- 
electric system. These differ in the method of apply- 
ing the power to the levers and the movement of the 
tracks; but under present conditions it is possible 
by the use of the power system of interlocking sig- 
nals for one man to oi)erate the switches in a large 
yard. The guards which are provided prevent 
the movement of trains except in accordance with the 
signals and setting of switches from the tower. 

The block signal system is a method in use on 
railways to insure greater safety while holding trains 
a certain distance apart through the division of the 
line into blocks or sections, entrances to which are 
guarded by appropriate signals for the movement of 
the train. These blocks may be any reasonable 
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length determined by the physical characteristics of 
the line and the density of the traffic. They often 
vary from a block of 200 yards in length to one 
which may be several miles. 

There are four types of such systems, known as 
(1) the manual block system, (2) the controlled 
manual block system, (3) the staff block system, and 
(4) the automatic block system. In the first system 
tiie entrance to the block is controlled by the operator 
at the station. The entrance of a train into the block 
is heralded to the operator at the next block by elec- 
tric signals. This system is much in use in England* 
In the United States a cruder device is used by most 
of the railroads, in that the entrance of the train into 
a block is permitted by the operator through the 
turning of a signal and tiien by the announcement by 
telephone or telgraph to the next station agent that 
the train has passed his station. In the controlled 
manual block the signals at the entrance to the block 
are controlled electrically by the signal man at the 
block station in advance. When this system is 
operated automatically there is at each block station 
a track circuit by which a signal indicates that the 
train has entered upon the block. This system pre- 
vents the entrance of the train into the block ahead 
until certain requirements in the operation of the 
system are met. 

The staff system of block signals is so termed be- 
cause the engine man is required to have in his pos- 
session a staff, which can be used to open the block 
next ahead and permit his train to enter it. A train 
staff machine consists of an iron pillar with a vertical 
slot through nearly its entire length, in which is a 
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supply of staffs. The head of the machine contains 
the electrical apparatus for manipulating it. Only 
one staff can be withdrawn at a time from the two 
machines governing a block, and this only with the 
consent of the signal man at the receiving station, 
who alone controls the staffs at the sending station. 
Moreover, a second staff cannot be removed from 
either machine imtil the one already out is restored 
at one or the other end of the block. This system has 
a great many advantages, due largely to its great 
safety and the fact that it permits the oi)eration of a 
single track road with practically no accidents. 
However, it has the disadvantage of requiring con- 
siderable time to work it. 

The automatic block signals are operated by gas, 
compressed air or electric cells. This system is 
operated on two plans, — ^the normal safety plan, in 
which the signals always show safety unless the block 
is obstructed, and the normal danger plan, in which 
the signals always show danger except when cleared 
by an approaching train, and this can be accom- 
plished only when the block is clear of trains. When 
an engine enters an automatic electric block a current 
short circuits, and the break in the local circuit 
causes the signal to oi)erate. Under the first plan, 
when a train passes out of the further end of the 
block the signal returns to safety. Under the second 
plan, the signal is set at danger until it is cleared by 
an approaching train. 

It has been found that block systems, especially 
the automatic block systems, work with almost no 
failures. A series of experiments has shown that one 
failure in about 22,000 operations has resulted. On 
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the ordinary road there are not more than 15,000 
signals in a year. This system costs about $800 per 
mile for installment, and can be kept up at an annual 
cost of about $160 for each signal. The electric cells 
last from fifteen to eighteen months. The tendency 
in the United States at the present time appears to 
be to adopt this type of signal for the operation of 
trains. 

Sec. 70. The Train Dispatcher 

The movement of trains is so closely associated 
with the signal system that something should be said 
of the dispatching of trains. Through the use of the 
telegraph, and of late the telephone, and the signal 
system, trains are guided over railroad lines in great 
nmnber without accident. The problem is increased 
when the road is a single track line, although the use 
of the telegraph grows simpler with experience and 
makes it possible to operate the road with great effi- 
ciency. The dispatcher knows the road thoroughly, 
the rating of all locomotives, and what may be ex- 
pected of every train. By the use of a sheet on which 
the movement of trains may be noted, the dispatcher 
has before him a picture of the road at any given 
moment. The three methods of telegraphic dispatch- 
ing generally used are known as the single order, 
duplicate and triplicate order. Under the duplicate 
order each of the opposing trains receives a copy of 
the order, the triplicate system calls for an order to 
trains at the stations on either side of the meeting 
point and a third order to the trains at the station 
where they pass. Many devices are used to check 
mistakes. Before the order leaves the dispatcher's 
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office its history is noted on the original, and the 
operator receiving it repeats it back to the dispatch- 
er 's office. As these records come to his office the 
dispatcher enters them upon the sheet before him, 
where is set forth a record of every train in fullest 
detail. It is only within limits that the dispatcher 
can protect the teain, and under the old system the 
engineer was often compelled to feel his way; but 
with automatic signals he is warned of the presence 
of a train in advance of him. In addition, the rail- 
roads have developed an elaborate code of audible 
and visible signals to give warning of danger. The 
torpedo and whistle furnish the means of the audible 
signals, and the fixed flags and lanterns give notice 
of switches and other possible impediments to traffic. 

Sec 71. The Importance of maintenance of Way 

The importance of maintenance of way in the 
operation of railroads in the United States is well 
brought out by the statement that twenty per cent of 
the operating charges can be laid to the expense of 
maintenance of way. This item distributed over the 
various expenses as enumerated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission amounts to nearly $350,000,- 
000 annually. The table given below shows both the 
amounts and the percentages in detail. 

Prop, to total Prop, to total 

Amount. Oper. expenses. Expenditures. 

Sonree of expenditure — •1907. Percent. Percent. 
Maintenance of way and 

structures $ 343,544,907 19.65 14.59 

Maintenance of equipment. . 368,061,728 21.05 15.63 

Conducting transportation.. 970,952,924 55.53 41.22 

General expenses 65,404,655 3.74 2.78 

Unclassified 551,600 .03 .02 

Total operating expenses.$l,748;515,814 100.00 74.24 

RT.ia 
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Fixed charges, operating 
roads 606,731,454 25.76 

Total expenditures, operat- 
ing roads $2,355,247,268 100.00 

Fixed charges, subsidiary 
roads 70,981,064 

Total expenditures, all 

roads $2,426,228,332 

* 227,454.83 miles of line represented. 

A committee of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way Association, at the an- 
nual convention in 1900, recommended that the or- 
ganization of maintenace of way departments should 
be made more uniform, with the titles and rules ar- 
ranged and adopted by the raikoads of the country. 
The suggestions made were somewhat as follows: 

1. A Chief Engineer,, who was to be the active 
head of the department, with sufficient assistance to 
give him an opportunity to investigate important 
subjects pertaining to his department, visit other 
railroads and seek for improved methods. 

2. A Principal Assistant Engineer, who was to 
represent his chief and to carry out such duties as 
were assigned to him. 

3. A Signal Engineer, having in charge the de- 
signing and installation of all interlockiug plants, 
block signals, bells and other devices for approaching 
trains. 

4. A Bridge Engineer, who shall have in charge 
the designing of bridges, trestles, and culverts, fre- 
quently inspect the same, and report to the Chief 
Engineer. 

5. An Architect, who should have in charge the 
designing and erection of aU important buildings. 

6. A Real Estate and Tax Agent, in whose hands 
rests the care of the real estate and right-of-way, 
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and the protection of the company in the various tax 
returns and assessments made against it. 

7. A Superintendent of Telegraph. This ofl&cer 
reports to the Chief Engineer on all matters of struc- 
ture and maintenance, and has charge of the con- 
struction and operation of telegraph and telephone 
lines. 

8. Engineer of Maintenance of Way, who is the 
working head of the department, and has charge of 
all classes of work, reporting to the Chief Engineer. 

These seven officers form a staff for the Chief En- 
gineer, and may be called upon for consultation and 
suggestion, as a sort of advisory body. 

The great question disturbing the minds of boards 
of directors, managers and engineers is how to se- 
cure sufficient money to carry on the construction 
work they have in mind. The object in the larger 
equipment and better roadbed is to increase the num- 
ber of tons hauled per train mile, since the amount 
of freight carried per train is the greatest factor in 
determining the ton mile cost. The reduction in train 
miles, as shown at the opening of the chapter, means 
a positive saving in money. How to reduce grades 
over long sections of a trans-continental line is a diffi- 
cult problem; to break up trains at the end of a 
division, where a change in the rating of locomotives 
is necessary because of heavier grades, means more 
expense to move the traffic, but when accomplished, 
even over several divisions, time and money are 
saved. When the gradients are thoroughly known, 
not only by the engineer's office, but also by the man- 
agers, reassignments of motive power can be made to 
great advantage. Ideally the aim is to make 
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train tonnage as nearly uniform as possible in adja- 
cent divisions; but this requires new locomotive rat- 
ings with each change in grade. On one system, by 
the equalization of power and grades, adjacent dis- 
tricts which originally rated 840 and 425 tons were 
brought to a uniform rating of 1,350 tons for both di- 
rections, and the saving in traffic movement was very 
marked. No less than 4,568,454 train miles were 
saved by this road, or a cash saving of $16,000,000, 
equal to a dividend upon the common stock. It is 
well said that maintenance of way is the real founda- 
tion for successful railroad management* 



CHAPTER m 

MOTIVE POWBB AND EOLLING STOCK 

Bee. 72. Description of the IiocomotiTe 

The locomotive has been defined as a steam en- 
gine and boiler momited on wheels, and so connected 
with them as to be capable of self -propulsion along 
the railway track. This mechanism has passed 
through a long history and much evolution. It is to- 
day a delicately balanced machine holding three 
forces in equilibrium for the service which it at- 
tempts to render. These three forces are the steam- 
producing power found in the boiler fire-box and the 
necessary parts thereto, the mechanical power de- 
veloped through the cylinder or attached machinery 
and transmitted to the driving-wheel, and the trac- 
tion power developed through the frictional resist- 
ance to the sliding of the drivers on wheels. The 
force available through these three factors is limited 
by the quantity of steam that can be produced in 
the boiler of a given weight and size and by the total 
weight of the machine in proportion to the driving 
wheels. The cylinder, a necessary part of the loco- 
motive, may be indefinitely great, and in no way 
limits the construction of the locomotive or the ap- 
plication of the power. 

The boilers used in the building of locomotives 

181 
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are of an approximately cylindrical type, filled with 
longitudinal tubes, and having an internal furnace at 
one end and an attached smoke box and stack at the 
other. The fire-box is surrounded on all sides except 
held in its place by stay bolts. These are of very great 
the bottom by the boiling water, and is supported and 
importance in the construction of the locomotive and 
their holding power forms one of the difficult prob- 
lems of the railway engineer. The fire-box is 
rectangular in plan and has a sort of balloon shape 
in a vertical traverse section. Formerly it was the 
practice to make the fire-box narrow, so that it would 
be possible to set the engine between the frames, but 
the practice today is to place it on top the frames 
and thus obtain as great width as the engine itself. 
The bottom of the box is formed by a grate. This is 
of various forms, depending on the character of the 
fuel and the kind of service demanded of the engine. 
The smoke box is the chamber in front of the boiler, 
into which the gases of combustion fiow from the 
tubes. In most locomotives the gases issuing from 
the tubes strike a diaphragm plate and are deflected 
downward or pass through a netting and out of the 
stack. The exhaust nozzle, as it is called, is in the 
middle of the smoke box, and the steam issues from 
it after it has been used in the cylinders of the en- 
gine. The mechanism used to apply the steam pres- 
sure to the rotation of the driving wheels consists of 
the cylinders, pistons and piston rods, together with 
such connecting and parallel rods as are necessary to 
attach the driving wheels to the working mechanism. 
The cylinders are placed on each side of the loco- 
motive, in the simple type, and consist of three parts, 
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— ^the cylinder, the steam chest and the saddle,— the 
saddles of the two cylinders being bolted together, 
and in this way providing a support for the boiler. 
The steam-chest of the cylinders receives the steam 
from the boiler and admits it to the cylinder. 

Many improvements have been made upon the 
simple type of steam cylinder used in the earlier days 
of the locomotive. I^actically all locomotives now 
have some combination of what is called the com- 
pound cylinder. A locomotive of this type uses high 
and low pressure steam, the steam passing from the 
boiler into the high pressure cylinder first, and then 
from that cylinder into a second one much larger, 
where it is used again before passing into the ex- 
haust. Through this means the power of the loco- 
motive is materially increased, and the principle has 
been extended so as to include locomotives of three 
and four cylinders. The type just described is re- 
ferred to as the cross compoimd. In addition to this, 
there is the Vauclain compoimd, which consists of 
four cylinders, two on each side, one above the other, 
and one of which is a high pressure and the other a 
low pressure cylinder. Each cylinder is governed by 
a piston valve, which effects tihe distribution of the 
steam from the time it enters the high pressure 
cylinder until it leaves the low pressure cylinder and 
is exhausted into the atmosphere. 

Another type is the tandem compoimd, which 
finds much favor in heavy freight service. It is so 
called because the cylinders are placed one ahead 
of the other on the same axis, tiie high pressure 
cylinder being placed ahead of the low pressure one. 
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Under this system the steam exhausts from the front 
end of the high pressure cylinder to the back end of 
the low pressure, and vice versa. 

There are many other kinds of compounds, such 
as the Webb, used in England, the DeGlahn and Mal- 
let in France, and the Walschaert in Germany. 
Through the use of the compound cylinder a high 
economy of steam and saving of coal, with a material 
increase in the power of the locomotive, are secured. 
The locomotive of compound type develops its maxi- 
mum efficiency and fuel economy when working 
under its greatest load, whereas the old single expan- 
sion engine developed its Tninimum economy when 
working under the maximum load, and, what perhaps 
is just as imx)ortant, this type of engine develops its 
Tninimum economy with a minimum load. The result 
is that the task of the fireman and of the engineer is 
made a great deal easier than it was with the old 
type of locomotive, even though there is a marked 
increase in the size of engines and of trains. 

The compound locomotive costs more at first and 
is more difficult to repair, but according to the re- 
port made by the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics' Association, it has these advantages: first, 
it reduces internal waste; second, it can be adapted 
to the load; third, it reduces leakage of the engine 
to a minimum; fourth, it reduces depreciation in 
boiler; fifth, has a greater boiler efficiency; sixth, 
has a lighter blast, smoother draught, less waste and 
annoyance and danger from sparks; seventh, has 
higher limit of speed and power; eighth, reduces the 
loss by tender and fuel haulage; ninth, has a better 
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motion when travelling; tenth, has a greater effici- 
ency. 

Sec. 73. Classification of Locomotives 

Speaking in the large, locomotives can be classi- 
fied on the basis of the service which they render, as 
passenger, freight or switching engines. The usual 
method, however, since any locomotive can be used 
for any service, is to designate them by the number 
of wheels which support the boiler and determine 
the adhesion of the locomotive to the rails. Follow- 
ing this suggestion for classification, since it is the 
one most generally used by motive power experts, we 
find the following types: 

(1) Single type locomotive. Much used in 
Great Britain and somewhat in France and Germany. 
It consists of a single pair of driv- 



ing wheels, with three pairs of 



truck wheels, two of them being ^c^^Y-^C^-n 
forward of the drivers. It is 
adapted for light, high-speed service, and is noted for 
low cost of maintenance and high mechanical effi- 
ciency, but being limited in adhesive weight, it is 
difficult for the engine to start heavy trains. 

(2) The four-couple, three-axle type, consisting 
of two pair of drivers with a forward truck, used in 

j2 France, Germany and England 

for moderate passenger traffic. 
The famous engine ** Charles 
Dickens" belonged to this type 
and it won an imusually favorable reputation for 
service by pulling a train one million miles in nine 
years, two hundred and nineteen days. 
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(3) ThjB leading drivers type, so called because 
of the fact that the drivers precede the truck wheels, 
j2 is used in England for fast pas- 
senger traf&c, and has the ad- 




□( C;^)^^^^ I vantage of great power for its 
k::^ — weight. It is said, however, to 

lack stability, and that the placing of the drivers 
forward produces rigidity, tending to strain the 
machinery. 

(4) The American type, so called because first 

used in this country. It consists of two pair of 
drivers, with a forward four- 
wheel truck. It is a safe, 
steady running and trustwor- 
thy engine, with unusually 
even distribution of weight, and can be utilized for 
many purposes. It is regarded still as an all-around 
locomotive. 

(5) The four-couple type. A locomotive with 
a leading and trailing axle, with two pair of drivers 

j-j between, which is now being 

used experimentally in the 
United States. It has the ad- 
vantage of concentrating 

weight and increasing the adhesion of the locomotive 

by tiie centering of the drivers. 

(6) The Atlantic type. This locomotive con- 
sists of two pair of drivers, with a four-wheel lead- 
ing truck and a pair of trailing 
wheels. It is employed in 
high-speed passenger service, 
and is the type of locomotive 
used by the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
for much of their passenger traffic. 
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(7) The Switching Engine. This is called in 
England and on the continent the six-couple double 
adhesion type, where it is the 
standard goods engine. In the 
United States it is used al- --^^ - ^ 
most exclusively for switching O v^^^::= ^ - }C J 
purposes. 

(8) The Mogul. This type of locomotive has 
three pair of drivers and a pair of leading wheels, 

and is used for heavy freight 
service, although on some 
roads it has been developed 
into a passenger locomotive for 
heavy trains. 

(9) The ten-wheeled compoimd. This is a 
powerful engine used for freight purposes. The de- 
sign permits ample boiler ca- 
pacity, with great adhesive 
weight and moderate axle 
loads. It is of special value -^ 
for heavy trains and moimtain work. 

(10) The eight-couple type. This locomotive is 
P, comparatively unknown in 

America, but it is used in Eng- 
land and on the continent for 
heavy freight trains. 

(11) Consolidation type. A type of locomotive 
used exclusively for freight service. In the United 
States it has been built of great 
size, and is sometimes ex- 
tended until it becomes a 
twelve-wheeler or mastodon 
type. 
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(12) The Decapod. So-called because it has five 
pair of drivers and no 



truck wheels, and is 

used as a pushing engine "rV \^ \/ ' \ K \r^ 
on grades and in heavy O vT^^^ vy^ JK - X r-) 

freight service. 

The construction of great terminals in the large 

cities, like those especially in New York, Boston, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, where long tunnels are 
required to get into the cities, have brought into use 
the electric locomotive, and in some instances their 
use has been extended to the movement of passenger 
traffic, as on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railway, where they operate between New York 
and New Haven. The Pennsylvania Railway has 
constructed recently the largest type of electric loco- 
motive ever built, and the Scientific American report- 
ing it recently says that *Hhis giant machine is a 
curious instance of what might be called the vaga- 
ries of mechanical evolution, in that it is furnished 
with those side-rods and connecting rods, the aboli- 
tion of which from the electric locomotive was con- 
sidered to be one of its principal points of improve- 
ment. 

** Theoretically, to get rid of the reciprocating 
movements and unbalanced rotating weights of the 
steam-locomotive was eminently desirable, for these 
imbalanced weights were the cause of much destruc- 
tive wear upon the track and roadbed. Furthermore, 
the substitution of the compact electric motor, en- 
circling the driving axle, was considered to be an 
ideal arrangement of compactness and efficiency. 
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**When the electric drive came to be applied to 
steam-railroads, as in the case of the electrification 
of the New York Central and New Haven roads, it 
was found that the above-mentioned advantages were 
obtained at the expense of collateral disadvantages 
of a very serious character, for the low center of 
gravity, the rigid wheel base and the large amount of 
non-spring-supported weight combined to make the 
locomotives very destructive of the track. 

* * The most original feature of this engine, at least 
in American practice, is the removal of the motors 
from the wheel axles and the substitution of a single 
motor which is placed above the frames and within 
the cab. This motor weighs, without gear, 45,000 
pounds, and in weight and power it is the largest 
railway motor ever constructed. At each end of the 
motor-shaft is a crank, the two being set, as in steam- 
locomotive practice, at 90 degrees. Erom these 
cranks a pair of coupling rods lead down to a crank- 
shaft (known as the jack-shaft) which is carried in 
the frame in a horizontal line with the axles of the 
driving wheels. The jack-shaft cranks are coupled 
to the drivers. 

**Now it will readily be seen that this arrange- 
ment avoids all the difficulties of counterbalancing 
which have been such a nightmare to the steam loco- 
motive designer and to the track superintendent, for 
since the motor crank revolves uniformly and at con- 
stant effort, differing therein from steam practice, 
the turning effort of the drive-wheels is the same as 
for the motor, and is constant throughout each revo- 
lution. Moreover, it will be seen that since the move- 
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ments of all rods and moying parts are those of pure 
rotation only, it is possible to secure a perfect coun- 
tbe track and roadbed than a passenger car of equal 
weight. • • • 

"The controller on the 'Pennsylvania' type is 
scarcely as large as that on a Hoe printing-press. 
Kone of the main power passes through it, as it is 
' really a switch corresponding to a telegrapher's key, 
operated by electro-pnexunatic means. With a lever 
which can be moved with one finger, the engineer 
can admit to the locomotive a current equal to that 
available in a hundred trolley-cars. 

"The electric supply will be secured from an elec- 
tric conductor, or third rail, by four contact shoes 
on each locomotive. At some points where the great 
number of track switches wUl not permit this, the 
power will be secured from an overhead conductor 
through an airnaperated overhead contact-shoe, of 
which there are two on each locomiteve. The first 
locomotive, which is now being tested both as to 
speed and hauling power on the Long Island Rail- 
road, is giving satisfactory results." 



Drawing ahowing BpeeUl driTing geuing at new electric loeotnotiTm in 
M on the Pennerlvnnin, 
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In addition to the types of locomotives referred 
to above are a number of others in more or less use 
at the present time. Among these is what is called 
the Forney tjrpe, invented by N. N. Forney, some 
twenty-five years ago. In this locomotive the tender 
and engine are combined on one frame, the tender 
being placed in front, so that the weight of the engine 
can be placed upon the drivers. The point in the 
development of this type is to give a greater tractive 
power for the size of the engine. It, however, has 
not proven a satisfactory locomotive for general 
service, as many stops have to be made in order to 
terbalance, and the engine delivers no more shock to 
give the engine an opportunity to keep up the steam 
needed in so large a boiler area. 

The Great Northern Railway recently built one of 
the largest locomotives that has ever been made. The 
engine is of a type known as the Mallet Articulated 
Compound. The total weight of the engine and ten- 
der is 468,000 pounds. The idea of its construction 
is that of a tandem bicycle with an additional unit 
added. This gives the engine an unusual length of 
92 feet from pilot to the rear end of the tender. There 
are two sets of cylinders; the back or high-pressure 
cylinders receive the direct steam, and the front or 
low-pressure cylinders use it a second time. It is 
expected that this engine will prove capable of mov- 
ing from 100 to 120 fifty-ton cars on a level track. 
It will be placed in service on the mountain division 
of the Great Northern, where it will be given a 
thorough try-out of its pulling powers. 
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Sec. 74. The Weight and Besistaace of Trains 

The tonnage which a locomotive is able to move 
depends upon the degree of the maximum grade and 
curvature, the character of stations, the density of 
trafl&c, the weight of cars, time, temperature, winds, 
and condition of equipment. The attempt in present- 
day railroading is to reduce grades, and, when they 
are necessary, to balance them so far as possible, so 
that in the movement of trains speed going down hill 
will materially assist in going up the next grade. A 
grade of two per cent increases the burden on the 
locomotive by forty pounds to the ton of equipment 
and load, while a one degree curve is equal in its 
resistance power to a one-tenth per cent grade. The 
movement of the train is necessarily affected by the 
passenger traffic, especially on a single track road, 
and the facilities which exist in the way of side 
switches and the like ; but aside from this, the speed 
of the train, the wind and the atmospheric pressure 
materially affect its movement. According to the 
tables, a train at a speed of forty miles an hour en- 
counters an atmospheric resistance of 6.2 pounds to 
the ton. When the atmosphere is below 40^ Fahr. 
the resistance is increased, and a change of 10° adds 
.3 of a pound resistance to the ton, where the cars are 
heavily loaded. The effect of winds, especially side 
winds, on a train is to produce a great deal of fric- 
tion by forcing the wheel flanges against the ** lee- 
ward^' rail. When the wind is twenty miles per 
hour, the resistance of a 50-ton car for each ton of the 
car is 1.6 pounds, and the atmospheric pressure at the 
same rate is one-tenth of a pound per ton. When all 
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these elements axe taken together it will be found 
that the pull upon a locomotive is greatly affected 
by the conditions under which the traffic is moved, 
so that every yard-master has before him in the 
making up of a train the conditions which the equip- 
ment is likely to meet in covering its mileage. The 
various statisticians have estimated the draw-bar 
pull of a large 113,000 pound locomotive at fifteen 
miles per hour as 100 per cent. The train resistance 
under the same conditions is regarded as 100 per 
cent. As the speed of the train increases the trac- 
tion power of the locomotive declines, and the resist- 
ance of the train increases, while the allowable 
weight of the train declines. Consequently, the 
character of the service determines the type of loco- 
motive, and the weight of train, and the character of 
the load. 

Sec. 75. The Bating of Locomotives 

Every locomotive on a railway system has what is 
called a rating, which is an estimate of the tonnage 
a locomotive can drag under certain normal condi- 
tions. There are three different views regarding the 
basis on which the rating of a locomotive should be 
determined. These are (1) to give the locomotive 
that rating in the amount of TnAxiTmiTYi tonnage that 
can be moved between terminals in a given time; 
(2) to give the locomotive the largest load that it 
can haul on an average during the life of the en- 
gine; (3) to base the rating of the locomotive upon 
tiie largest amount of tonnage that can be moved at 
a minJTnum cost; under this view the speed of the 
locomotive and of the train is a minor matter, — 
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the question is the dragging of the largest ton- 
nage. Under any circumstances, however, weather, 
grades, curves, siding facilities, the number of 
empty cars in the train, materially affect the 
amount of tonnage that can be drawn by a 
locomotive. More than any other one thing af- 
fecting the tonnage of the locomotive is the 
profile of the road. Referring to this matter, a 
writer in the report of the American Association of 
Master Mechanics says: **A grade will generally 
have some curves on it, and if sharp these may con- 
stitute a critical or stalling point for heavy trains. 
The allowance for curvature will, of course, give the 
power necessary to pass such points, but generally 
in calculating tiie load for a locomotive the curva- 
ture function may be omitted or reduced to a general 
average, as in passing through a curve a small loss 
of velocity will afford sufficient force to take the 
train around it. So, also, the average grade should 
generally be taken instead of the maximum, if the 
latter occurs in short stretches, where the same loss 
in velocity would help the trains over. If there is to 
be much variation in speed, the coefficient for this 
feature should be modified accordingly. 

"While in mountainous regions, with long, heavy 
grades, there is little opportunity to take advantage 
of the force due to momentum, in undulating por- 
tions it may be utilized with the greatest advantage. 
A velocity of approach to a grade, when it can be re- 
duced in ascending the grade, enables the engine to 
haul greater loads than it could without such as- 
sistance. This is well illustrated on the Norfolk di- 
vision of the Norfolk & Western. The grade out of 
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Petersburg, going east, is thirty-seven feet, and is 
about four miles long. As all trains stop at Peters- 
burg, they are not able to get the benefit of mo- 
mentum, and a helper is necessary to get over the 
hill; the summit being passed, the helper returns, A 
few miles farther the same grade exists, 8,000 feet 
long, but at this point a preceding down grade 
enables them to obtain sufficient velocity to pull the 
train up with one engine, while that at Petersburg re- 
quired two. This illustrates how stops, crossings, 
curves, water tanks, etc., wiU interfere with the 
make-up of a train, if so located as to prevent the use 
of momentum, and it is necessary to bear all these 
points in mind when figuring the rating for an undu- 
lating division. Many railway officials contend that 
the gain from momentum cannot be figured, and 
while it is difficult to arrive at very accurate figures, 
yet we think that a fair degree of success can be ob- 
tained by carefully considering the various factors in 
the case. Suppose, for example, that 5,000 feet of one 
per cent grade were so situated that trains could 
approach it at speed. The total rise of the grade 
would be fifty feet, but of that, fifteen feet could be 
overcome by the energy of the train, leaving thirty- 
five feet that the train must be raised by the en- 
gine. A grade in which the rise was 35 feet in 5,000 
would be a .7 per cent grade, so that if the engine 
could exert sufficient force to overcome the train re- 
sistance and that due to a .7 per cent grade, the train 
could be lifted the remainder of the height by 
its kinetic energy. In this case the 5,000 feet of 1 
per cent grade could be replaced by 5,000 feet of 
.7 per cent grade, and the effect on the load hauled 
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by the engine would be the same, if in the latter case 
the energy of the train were not taken into account. 
Since the height to which the kinetic energy raises 
the train is independent of the length of the grade, 
its effect becomes far less when the grades are long 
than when short. Thus, for 1 per cent grade, 1,000 
feet long, since the total rise is only 10 feet, the 
kinetic energy would be more than sufficient to raise 
the weight of the train up the entire grade, leaving 
only the frictional resistance to be overcome by the 
engine; whereas, if the grade were 50,000 feet in 
length, or a total rise of 500 feet, the energy of the 
train would only reduce this by 15 feet, leaving 485 
feet, or the equivalent of a .99 per cent grade to be 
overcome by the engine, a reduction not worth con- 
sidering.'' 

Reference was made in a previous paragraph to 
the effect of empty cars upon the rating of locomo- 
tives. **The tests which have been carried on show 
that on grades at comparatively slow speeds a ton 
of empty cars requires about 7 per cent more power 
than the same tonnage in a loaded car. It has al- 
ways been demonstrated very clearly that the greater 
the capacity of the car, assuming that it is fully 
loaded, the less draft per ton to haul it. For in- 
stance, a 100,000-pound capacity car will require less 
draw-bar pull per ton than a 40,000-pound capacity 
car. The greater the difference between capacity 
and load of a given car, the greater the difference in 
the draw-bar pull necessary. We can very well afford 
along this line to emphasize especially the difference 
between the power required to haul a ton of empty 
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cars and a ton of loaded cars at the same speed. At 
a speed of 25 miles an hour on comparatively level 
track it requires 50 per cent more power to haul a 
ton of empty cars than it does a ton of loaded cars. ' ' 
The heavier cars that are now being used move 
with a smaller proportion of power than is true of 
the lighter ones. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to 
increase the tonnage rating of a locomotive on 
account of the number of 100,000-pounds capacity 
cars in the train. While there is an easier draw-bar 
pull when the train is in motion, there is neverthe- 
less a greater inertia in starting it, and this stress 
of resistance is much more than when the speed of 
eight miles per hour is attained. The danger to draft 
gear is in consequence very great unless this stress 
has been offset by heavier construction. Where this 
has been done the tonnage rating of locomotives can 
be increased as much as 25 per cent. The tendency 
now seems to be in the direction of determining the 
rating by weight instead of by the niunber of cars. 
The residts of tests made on the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley & Toledo Railway, where 90 per cent of the 
business is the movement of bituminous coal, show 
that trains having the same number of cars, and 
drawn by the same capacity engines, vary as much as 
50 per cent. In the case of large class engines, rated 
at five cars more, it was found that they often had as 
little tonnage as the maximum of smaller engines. 
The test of the tonnage system was made by rating 
each engine at the maximum tonnage shown on the 
car basis and filling the cars with the amount of 
tonnage actually called for. Under this system of 
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rating locomotives about 87 tons more per train were 
gained than under the old car system. The fact 
remains, however, that engines are often too heavily- 
loaded, and in consequence bum up too much coal 
and lose time on the run, many times stalling and 
breaking down. Better judgment has shown that 
slightly lighter loading has resulted in an increased 
gross engine ton mileage, which has proven more sat- 
isfactory in time record, in the delivery of freignt, in 
greater contentment of enginemen and trainmen, and 
in a smaller expense for maintenance of engines and 
repair of cars. The use of the ton-mile as a means of 
determining the motive power performance made it 
possible to compare engine records not only in the 
same division, but with other divisions, and to ascer- 
tain where the dif&culties arise in connection with 
the movement of trafl&c. 

In the proceedings of the American Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics' Association in 1903 the rating ques- 
tion is set forth in vigorous language. The writer 
says: "The superiority of the ton to the car as a 
unit of train rating is due not so much to the fact 
that it has a constant value as a unit of weight, as 
that it is a much more accurate measure of train re- 
sistance. Soon after its adoption the discovery was 
made that the ratio between train weight and train 
resistance was constant, which led to a scientific in- 
vestigation of the facts by means of dynamometer 
car tests. These showed that the greater the gross 
weight per car, the less the resistance per ton; that 
the heavier the adverse grade, and the slower the 
speed, the less this difference is. For example: It 
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requires considerably less power per ton to haul a 
loaded 50-ton car than a loaded 25-ton car; at a speed 
of 20 miles an hour, on level track, a ton of empty 
car has a resistance of 50 per cent greater than a 
ton of loaded car, while on a 1 per cent grade, at a 
speed of ten miles per hour, the ton of empty car de- 
velops only about 7 per cent more resistance than a 
ton of loaded car. These discoveries led to the adop- 
tion of adjusted tonnage ratings, which increase the 
nominal weight of empty, partly loaded and low ca- 
pacity cars in proportion to their resistance per ton, 
so that the adjusted ratings much more nearly ap- 
proximate the resistance a train will develop than 
though the actual weights were used. There is lit- 
tle room for doubt that this refinement of the origi- 
nal plan of tonnage ratings has resulted in still fur- 
ther reducing transportation costs. 

** There have been indirect savings iA operating 
expenses, due to the use of tonnage ratings, which 
are not ^ways considered. I refer to the use of the 
ton-mile basis for statistics, which naturally followed 
the introduction of tonnage ratings. Previously the 
almost imiversal basis of motive power statistics had 
been the engine-mile. Because the engines made 
more miles per ton of coal the lighter the train there 
was a constant effort on the part of master mechan- 
ics and engineers to haul as light trains as possible, 
in order to improve their records, which no doubt 
in a measure neutralized the efforts of the trans- 
portation department to handle as heavy trains as 
possible, and undoubtedly increased the cost of trans- 
portation somewhat, when compared with the possi- 
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bilitiesy and was a source of constant friction between 
the two departments. The ton-mile basis for motive 
power statistics changed all this, because it was soon 
demonstrated that the heavier the train, within rea- 
sonable limits, the less the cost of coal, wages, and 
repairs per ton-mile, and, therefore, it was to the in- 
terest of the motive power men to haul as heavy 
trains as practicable, thus harmonizing the interests 
and efforts of the employees of both the transporta- 
tion and motive power departments. It would be im- 
possible to say just what economy was produced by 
this change in the basis of motive power statistics, 
but that it was real and considerable in gross amount 
there can be no doubt. The ton-mile basis also cor- 
rected a number of erroneous conclusions, resulting 
in a clearer understanding of cause and effect, which 
no doubt led to economies, e. g. : 



TABLE I. 



March, 1896. 1897. Increase % 

Average miles per engine 2,282 2,289 0.3 

Average ton-miles per engine 782,213 972,486 24 

**Had there been no ton-mile statistics, there can 
be little doubt the conclusion would have been drawn 
that the average work done per engine in the two 
years, was practically the same. The ton-mile fig- 
ures show this conclusion would have been wide of 
the mark and misleading, and also demonstrate that 
in this case the use of tonnage ratings increased the 
work done by the engines 24 per cent, as the class of 
locomotives was practically the same in the two 
years. 
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TABLE U. DIVISION D— JANUARY^ 1896 

Miles to ton Coal per 100 
of coal. ton-miles. 

Lbs. % Lbs. % 

Main line, freight 16.6 100 20.79 100 

Branch, freight 14.8 112 67.93 327 

Main line, freight 16.6 100 20.79 100 

Main line, passenger 32.1 193 33.09 159 

** Judged by the results on the engine mile basis, 
the branch freight engines were using only 12 per 
cent more coal than those on the main Une. This rec- 
ord was considered very satisfactory indeed, so far 
as the branch was concerned, as there were a con- 
siderable number of heavy grades and curves on it, 
while the main line was comparatively level and 
straight, and the conclusion was naturally drawn that 
it was not much more expensive, so far as fuel was 
concerned to operate a mountain district than one 
on the prairie. But as soon as attention was directed 
to figures based on the ton-mile it became evident 
that the heavy grades and curves of the branch re- 
quired three and a quarter times as much coal as the 
main line to do the same amount of work. In com- 
paring the relatfve cost of fuel in freight and pas- 
senger service, using the engine mile as a basis, the 
almost inevitable conclusion was that freight engines 
used nearly twice as much as passenger engines, but 
when the basis of comparison was the ton-mile, it be- 
came evident that the cost of fuel was practically 
60 per cent greater in passenger service. 

"It is very generally assumed that the maximum 
tonnage a locomotive can handle at a speed of about 
ten miles an hour is the most economical. I venture 
to differ from this opinion and will first consider the 
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matter as applying to the conditions which have pre- 
vailed throughout the past winter, 1903, during which 
time there has been practically a freight blockade. 
Under these conditions the paramount issue, to bor- 
row a political phrase, is to handle the business of- 
fered and keep it moving almost regardless of cost, 
in short, to handle the largest possible number of cars 
with the power and facilities available. For the sake 
of argument and illustration. Table m. is presented. 
It applies to two divisions, the first 100 miles long, 
and the second 200 miles in length, and is based on 
the following assumption: First, that it requires 
four hours to get an engine from its train to the 
roundhouse, clean its fires, give it necessary repairs, 
furnish the necessary supplies, and have it on its 
train again ; second, that a train of 40 cars will allow 
an average speed of 10 miles an hour; third, that a 
reduction of the train from 40 to 35.2 cars or 12 per 
cent, will permit an increase in the average speed to 
15 miles per hour. 

TABLE in. 

100-mile division. 200-mile division. 
Speed, miles per hour. . 10 15 10 15 
Hours between termi- 
nals 10 6.67 20 13.32 

Hours at terminals. .. . 4 4 4 4 

Hours for one trip 14 10.67 24 17.32 

Trips in 30 days 51.4 67.5 30 41.6 

Cars hauled per trip. . 40 35.2 40 35.2 

Cars hauled per month . 2,056 2,376 1,200 1,464 
Gain in cars hauled per 

month 320 ... 264 

Gain in cars handled per 

month, per cent 16% .... 22% 
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"These figures show an increase of from 16 to 
22 per cent in the number of cars an engine will han- 
dle per month, due to a decrease of 12 per cent in 
the number of cars handled per train, and that the 
longer the division, the greater the increase. ♦ ♦ * 
Though there will be a greater number of trains to 
meet and pass because of the fewer cars per train, 
the lighter trains will not only make better time be- 
tween stations, but will also undoubtedly lose very 
much less time waiting at stations for other trainfi, 
because the heavier train will frequently wait rather 
than take chances of making an advanced meeting 
point for lack of a few minutes, it seems likely the 
Ughter trains will make even better running time be- 
tween terminals than shown in the tables. The con- 
clusion was amply confirmed by personal experience 
during a period covering a couple of months, during 
a series of locomotive tests in heavy freight service, 
when the time lost waiting for other trains frequent- 
ly reached 45 per cent of the time between terminals. 
This experience was on a road which was single track 
for three-quarters of the distance over which the 
tests were made. 

"In all cases where a congestion of business has 
occurred on any division, a reduction in the tonnage 
of trains has resulted in an increase in the speed of 
movement of traffic, and has invariably raised the 
blockade, without assigning any more power to that 
division. During the time the maximum tonnage was 
handled we were in daily receipt of engine failures, 
due principally to engines leaking, not steaming, etc., 
which the operating officers claimed, as a rule, as the 
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cause of long hours on the road. The position I have 
always taken is that these failures were due to the 
long hours on the road and that the long hours were 
the cause, not the result of engine failures. The im- 
mediate improvement in the reduction of engine fail- 
ures with the reduction of tonnage, was certainly con- 
clusive evidence of the correctness of this position. 

**The following figures give the percentages of 
overtime paid to engineers and firemen, in relation 
to their total wages, during June, when there was no 
special rush of business and the engines available 
were ample to handle it easily, and during Septem- 
ber, when the power was taxed to its utmost capac- 
ity.'' 

Division A. Division B. 

June overtime, per cent of total wages 1.8 2.0 

September 6.3 4.6 

**The increase in overtime is much faster than 
increase of business. A lighter tonnage would re- 
duce wages as well as fuel consumption. 

^^ Table showing economical train load and effect 
of change in tonnage : 



ICAZIHUH LOAD 

76 cars, bituminous coal, gross 1,936 tons 

46 cars, bituminous coal, net lyS16 tona 

Wages of train and enginemen, 22 hours at $1.36 $29.70 

Coal consumed, 17 tons at $2.87 $48.79 

Cost of hauling, per ton of coal, wages $2.46 

Cost of hauling, per ton of coal, fuel 4.01 

Total $6.46 
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HAXUnnC LOAD 

**Same train reduced five care: 

40 loaded cars, bituminous coal, gross 1,720 tons 

40 loaded cars, bituminous coal, net 1,080 tons 

Wages of train and enginemen, 17 hours at $1.35 $22.96 

Coal consumed, 9 tons at $2.87 26.89 

Cost of hauling, per ton of coal, wages $2.13 

Cost of hauling, per ton of coal, fuel 3.89 

Total $4.52 

**The rating of engines is known to dispatcher^ 
engineman and conductor, in order that they may 
clearly imderetand what is a full train load. The 
manifest, which shows of what the train consists, 
* weight included,' is made up from the waybills by 
the agent at the point where the train starts and is 
given to the conductor, who registera the train in 
the ordinary manner, showing the gross tonnage on 
the register, and when the operator reports the train 
to the dispatcher the tons also are given, which the 
dispatcher likewise enters upon the train sheet. At 
the end of the run the conductor registera in like 
manner, which shows the tonnage into the terminal. 
This is also entered upon the train sheet and becomes 
a record, from which the dispatcher can figure and 
keep check on all his trains. The conductor, at the 
end of his run, encloses the manifest to the superin- 
tendent of transportation or car service agent, who 
compiles weekly statements, showing each and every 
train, over eadi and every division separately, for 
the week, or four times each month. A statement 
is made showing between terminals or runs, date, 
train, number or extra, and engine number, rating, 
rating out of terminal, rating into terminal, schedule 
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time of traiBy and time actually consumed in run. 
This gives each train, and the footing for the week 
shows total rating of engines, total tons out of ter- 
minals, total runs into terminals, and the average 
tons hauled to the average train load. 

^^ These statements or sheets are for the informa- 
tion of the superintendent and train masters, to keep 
them advised as to what their trains are doing, and 
also for the manager and general superintendent. 
The superintendent of transportation, or car service 
agent, receives each morning yard reports from all 
points where trains are started and arrive, showing 
the number of trains out during the past twenty- 
four hours, the number of engines arriving during 
the same time, the total rating of the engines depart- 
ing, and the total tonnage moved against the rating. 
The same report shows the number of loads left over 
after such trains have departed, and the general 
commodity. This enables the dispatcher and super- 
intendent of transportation to check trains and know 
what tonnage was handled. If full tonnage for the 
number of engines was not moved, and there re- 
mained loads which would have given full tonnage, 
explanations are in order £rom the yardmaster or 
agents. This is the most effective dieck, as it is 
made generally while the train is moving, or while 
all the conditions are fresh in the minds of those 
concerned. 

^'Another advantage of the tonnage system is that 
the mechanical department is made responsible for 
the condition of the power; the engineer, knowing 
the rating of his engine, is expected to and must 
haul such rating. If his engine is not in condition, 
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he understands that he must report the fact in such 
a way as will absolutely protect him, for if he fails 
to haul according to rating, another engineer is 
placed upon the engine to determine the trouble. If 
^he fails to haul rating after reporting the condition of 
his engine, the engine is taken out of service until put 
in shape, and so reported by the master mechanic. 
Too often, under the old method, the engineer was 
condemned for failure to perform satisfactory work 
with the engine, because he stood in fear of the 
roundhouse foreman, who may neglect to do the 
necessary work. By not having a check on the per- 
formance of the engine, it was allowed to remain 
in service when it should have been in the shop, 
and the engineer suffered such work to go on because 
he stood in fear of those directly over him, while the 
master mechanic knew nothing about it. Under the 
tonnage system, however, the master mechanic takes 
the tonnage sheets, checks up his engine, and then 
goes to the roundhouse register to see what has been 
done and reported. These statements of weekly 
work are of great value to the head of the mechanical 
department, even if not thought much of by his 
subordinates.'' 

Sec. 76. Coal, Fuel, and Water 

Many efforts have been made on the part of rail- 
way companies to reduce the cost of fuel and to 
secure a more economical use of it. Locomotive 
engineers are required on most roads to submit a 
statement of the coal that they bum and to justify 
any increase over the amoimt that is apportioned to 
their locomotives for their mileage. The fuel prob- 
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lem is a very difficult one, and on many roads it 
amounts to more than two millions dollars in the 
course of a year. In some instances no records are 
kept of this expenditure and little is known of the 
way in which it is used. In other cases coal premium 
statements have been developed, and these have in 
most instances proved very effective in securing a 
saving of coal. It is impossible to judge all locomo- 
tives in the same way, as the conditions of weather 
and service change the amount of fuel that is re- 
quired. The best basis of judgment is the ton-mile 
cost, and even then, allowance must be made for the 
number of empty cars and loaded cars, side winds 
and wet weather. 

The four tests for the value of coal are (1) chemi- 
cal analysis, (2) the results of the calorimeter, (3) 
the test on small boilers, and (4) the test on the loco- 
motive itself. The cost of firing is estimated at 6y^ 
per cent of the cost of coal. Low grade coal shows 
a lower cost of firing than better coal, since there 
is more of it to handle. 

The problem of water is one that confronts every 
railroad. Boiler troubles are general, and many ex- 
periments of different kinds have resulted in some 
remedies for the difficulties. It is now generally 
agreed that it is possible, by purification and soften- 
ing processes, to produce a water that will be satis- 
factory for locomotives. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road, which was confronted with great difficulty in 
securing satisfactory water, began first by piping 
and transporting water from thoroughly well-known 
supplies to as many neighboring stations as possible, 
second, by digging new wells and exploring for 
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good water, in order to develop a supply that could 
be relied upon, and third, by treating the waters 
furnished locomotives, to reduce the encrusting salts 
to a TninimuTn, attempting to bring them wherever 
found to a uniform constituency so far as pos- 
sible. The results obtained were very remarkable. 
In making a report upon it the engineer says 
that by piping the water the situation at the east 
end of the line was remedied, and by treating and 
redistributing the water in the middle territory it 
was possible to make it uniform with that at the 
east end. Under the old conditions the life of a 
flue was from four to six months. Since the experi- 
ments have been made and the changes introduced, 
the life of flues has beeiji increased to eighteen and 
twenty-four months, and there are some instances of 
where locomotives have actually been in service for 
two years without any boiler trouble. At the present 
time the Union Pacific has plants capable of treating 
more than 500,000 gallons per hour. The chemicals 
used to secure these results have been soda ash and 
tri-sodium phosphate. 

In their report, the American Railroad Master 
Mechanics' Association says that by using purified 
water it has been possible to secure better service 
and greater mileage of engines, and to increase the 
life of flues and fire-boxes from 50,000 to 150,000 
miles. In the specific case of one road the pay-roll 
of boilermakers was reduced more than $75,000. 

Sec. 77. The Cost of Maintaining Locomotives 

The variance in practice, on the part of railroads, 
in making charges for the repair of locomotives, 

RT.14 
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materially affects the uniformity in the accounting 
systems and vitiates to some degree any comparison 
of the cost of maintenance of locomotives. Loco- 
motive repairs vary from $1,000 to $3,000 i)er year, 
and from $3 to $10 per 100 miles. An engine in 
heavy freight service must receive a certain amount 
of attention at frequent intervals; at from 100 to 150 
miles various parts must be readjusted and slight 
completed general repairs are needed, while after 
70,000 to 100,000 miles the whole machine must be 
overhauled and put in good repair, often being re- 
built. **The expense of repairs for an eight- wheel 
locomotive in the freight service is almost invari- 
ably less than for ten-wheel Moguls or consoli- 
dated engines, and the road which has a plentiful 
sprinkling of the latter in its equipment is certain, 
aU other things being equal, to show a higher cost 
for repairs per engine mile ; if the records were made 
up on the ton-mile basis the result might be quite 
different. * * * The time of a train scheduled 
to make one himdred miles in four and one-half 
hours, with six cars and twenty-seven stops, was 
reduced to four hours, and immediately the fuel bill 
for that train was increased $100 per month, with the 
same engine and the same men. When the running 
time was changed back to four and one-half hours, 
the fuel record at once dropped to its old figure. 
On the same road it is found that the eight-wheel 
engines in fast passenger service cost more for re- 
pairs than ten-wheel engines in ordinary freight 
service, and no amount Tcare wiU bring the ex- 
pense of the fast eight- wheel engine below the slower 
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ten-wheel. The average cost for repairs is also 
greater on those divisions where train speeds average 
the highest." It has also been found that eight- 
wheeled engines in fast passenger service cost more 
for repairs than the ten-wheeled engines in ordinary 
freight service, and no amount of care would bring 
the expense of the passenger engines below the 
slower ten-wheeled ones. 

High cost for repairs is sometimes brought about 
because of the attempt to do the work at small 
shops where the facilities are inadequate. Where 
the repairs are low, the shops in size and number fit 
the conditions of the road, and the engines are in or 
out of service for long or short periods, depending 
upon the stock of standard parts ready at hand with 
which to make repairs. The use of scrap for repairs 
on special parts is a science in itself, and railroads 
are beginning to appreciate the value of scrap ac- 
counts and the wisdom of maintaining careful 
records of all repairs and replacements on locomo- 
tives. 

Sec. 78. The Pooling of Engines 

In the old days of railroad management, locomo- 
tive engineers were given engines to take care of and 
to operate, and the man assigned to a locomotive 
was expected to take care of it and run it. This 
system has been found inadequate to meet the needs 
of modem railroading, and especially because, in 
such cases, locomotives wait on individuals when 
they might actually be put iuto use. Today therefore 
it is customary to pool the engines, turning over a 
number of engines to a group of men, who take them 
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in order or as they hapx>en to come in. From the 
point of view of efficiency, however, it may be 
doubted whether pooling produces the best re- 
sults. The men do not know their engines so well, 
and in consiquence cannot get so much power out of 
them. They are not interested in taking care of the 
small repairs, and the road is put imder the necessity 
of more frequent and more careful inspection. It is 
suggested that in place of pooling, a system of 
double-crewing engines would be more satisfactory^ 
so that forty-five to fifty days a month could be 
gotten out of an engine by the use of a double crew, 
which is all that can be expected, and at the same 
time there would be a saving in power and an 
interest in the locomotive which is not the case under 
the pooling system now in vogue on many roads. 

Sec. 79. Cars and Safety Devices 

The long car now in use on the railroads of the 
United States was not adopted until 1880, when its 
capacity had reached twenty tons and its length 34 
feet. Little by little the capacity of the car has been 
pushed up, until to-day it is as great as fifty to sixty 
tons, while the length has not materially increased. 
The first long passenger cars, with center aisles and 
end doors, were built in the United States about 
1833, and this type has been adhered to ever since 
that date. Improvements of different kinds have 
been made in the passenger coach, by the addition 
of the Miller platform, the coupler and buffer, the 
vestibule, and the air-brake. Until 1896 passenger 
coaches, and freight cars too, were constructed 
wholly of wood, the iron and steel in them being 
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used only for bolts and rods. The first all-steel 
freight ears for regular traffic were built in 1897 
on the Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad. 
They were of the hopper type and of 50 tons 
capacity. The advantage of steel construction at 
once made itself apparent, in that a wooden coal car 
of 44,000 pounds capacity had a dead weight of 
22,000 pounds, while a steel car of 55 tons capacity 
had a dead weight of 36,500 pounds. The relation 
of these figures to each other is shown further in the 
statement that the dead weight, which had been one 
pound for every two pounds of load, had been cut 
down by the use of steel cars to one pound for every 
three pounds of load. 

One of the problems in the construction of cars 
has been the determination --^nndards for the dif- 
ferent forms of equipment that were necessary for 
the building of rolling stock. The Master Car 
Builders' Association was formed in 1867, and 
through its work standards have been determined 
for steel treads and flanges, journal boxes, bearings, 
automatic couplers, brake beams, draught attach- 
ments, and the like. The adoption of these standards 
has materially bettered the movement of cars and 
greatly aided the development of traffic between dif- 
ferent roads. Many safety devices have been intro- 
duced as features of train equipment, such as the 
newer forms of air-brake, air signals, and automatic 
couplers for freight trains. These have made life 
safer, both in traveling and in the conduct of trans- 
portation. 

The mechanics of railway equipment are intri- 
cate and difficult. This chapter has merely hinted at 
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some of the broader features, and the student who 
is interested in the more detailed phases would do 
well to consult the many excellent reports found 
in the volumes of the proceedings of the Master 
Mechanics' Association and of the Master Oar 
Builders' Association. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FREIGHT 8EBVICE 

Bee. 80. The Importanee of Freight Service 

The old saying that the passenger service pays 
for axle grease and the freight traffic makes the 
dividends, still illustrates the relation of the two^ 
though the difference in earning power is by no 
means so great as it used to be. Of all the earnings 
reported by railroads in 1907, 701/^ per cent were 
contributed from the freight traffic, while the pas- 
senger business formed but 22 per cent of the earn- 
ings of railway companies. The total receipts from 
the freight business of the different railways of the 
United States amounted, in the year mentioned 
above, to two billion dollars. The movement of com- 
modities has been greatly increased as the popula- 
tion has grown, and in addition to this natural in- 
centive to its development, a marked increase can be 
traced to the organization of production in all fields 
of endeavor. The broker in the grain trade has been 
eliminated, and the elevators are now owned by 
great firms with large capital, who are able to place 
the supplies of grain in their hands in any part of 
the world where it is most wanted. The live stock 
that used to be driven on foot to the market is now 
carried by cattle trains, and the purchase of beef 
animals is managed through representatives of great 
cattle houses, who act as the direct shippers of cattle 

816 
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to the central market. Cotton also is now collected 
in vast warehouses and redistributed by rail to the 
manufacturing centers. So the enumeration might 
be continued, with increased evidence of the develop- 
ment of transportation through the organization of 
industry. 

When distributed over the different classes of 
commodities, it is found that of the nearly nine hun- 
dred million tons of freight reported by classes as 
originating on the different lines of railway in the 
United States, the product of the mines contributed 
53.39 per cent. Next to this were the manufactures, 
amounting to 15.41 per cent; then came the products 
of forests, 11.38 per cent; agriculture, followed with 
8.62 per cent; miscellaneous items, 5.02; merchandise, 
3.89, and the products of animals, 2.39 per cent, com- 
pleted the list. 

Sec. 81. Equipment for HandllTig Freight 

A good deal of discussion has arisen in recent 
years regarding the use of large or small cars. The 
tendency has been in the direction of increasing the 
size of the. cars, because of the decrease in ratio 
between carrying capacity and dead weight. The 
emphasis upon this development has been largely 
from the point of view of mechanical power, since 
the use of heavy cars reduces the number of them 
in the train, and tends to increase the density of 
traffic, which is highly desirable from the point of 
view of reducing train mileage. Looked at from the 
side of the general operation of the railroad, it ap- 
pears not only that large carrying capacity must 
be limited by the conditions of traffic, but that the 
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wear and tear on the cars, together with difficulty in 
handling unwieldy trains, is likely to interrupt and 
interfere with the easy movement of freight. There 
can be no doubt that in America the tendency to use 
large cars has been especially favored by the enor- 
mous amounts of coal and raw materials which can 
be transported in unbroken train loads over long dis- 
tances. The tendency toward the centralization of 
production and the concentration of markets have 
also been contributing factors in the growth of the 
number of heavy cars. Unquestionably, however, 
the limit of the practical uses of heavy cars has been 
reached in America, and it is undoubtedly true that 
no general rule can be stated regarding the size of 
cars, since that must depend, necessarily, upon the 
character of the traffic along the railway line. 

The cars now in use in America are known as 
box, flat, stock, coal, tank, and refrigerator cars, 
with a considerable number of miscellaneous types 
that are used for special purposes. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports a total of 1,986,017 
cars engaged in freight service in the United States. 
The largest number of these, 802,187, were in class 
six, having a capacity of 60,000 pounds; the next in 
order was class eight, cars of 80,000 pounds capacity, 
of which there were 452,070; and the third group 
consisted of the cars in class ten, with a capacity 
of 100,000 pounds, the number in this group being 
285,241. From these figures it will be seen that 
nearly three-fourths of the cars employed in the 
United States were large capacity cars, ranging from 
30 to 50 tons in capacity. 
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Sea 82. Classiflcation of Freight 

Speaking broadly, freight is classified in accord- 
ance with (1) quantity, (2) distance carried^ (3) 
time, and (4) value. Under the first group a dis- 
tinction is made between carloads and less than car- 
loads, designated by C. L. and L. C. L. In the sec- 
ond class the distinction made between local and 
through freight is one which in a measure is a dis- 
tinction of distance, though not always necessarily 
so. Distinctly local freight is that which originates 
and terminates on the same line. Through freight 
is freight which, originating on one line, is desig- 
nated for some point beyond it. Thus, freight sent 
from Spokane to Minneapolis on the Great Northern 
is local freight, but if sent from St. Cloud to Winona 
it becomes through freight, since it leaves the Great 
Northern at St. Paul and is transferred to another 
line at the Midway transfer. Under the third head 
freight is classified as quick dispatch freight, time 
freight, aUd ordinary freight. The quick dispatch 
freight is sent under special bills of lading, and trav- 
els by fast trains over a designated route. Time 
freight is freight that has been guaranteed in its 
delivery, such as fruit from the Pacific Coast, or val- 
uable animals sent to distant cities. Ordinarv 
freight is that which goes by the usual means with- 
out special provision for its delivery. 

The classification of freight is a matter which 
has tested the wisdom of many individuals and of 
numberless committees. The three general classifi- 
cations existent in the country are known as the 
Eastern or Ofi&cial Classification, the Southern and 
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the Western. In the early days the railroads made 
their own classification of freight, and transferred 
at junction points the freight that went beyond their 
line. The dif&enlties of adjustment, the question of 
charges, and the constant claims that were made 
forced some recognition of the relations of railroads 
to each other, finally resulting in the organization 
of the various trafi&c associations for the pur- 
pose of making classifications through the medium 
of a committee upon which were representatives of 
each important railway company. The Southern 
classification committee had its origin only in 1899. 
Under the system adopted by this organization 
freight is divided into from five to nine classes, and 
the rates made by each railroad for articles in a 
given class are the same. The principle determin- 
ing the classification of freight is the general one 
of ability to pay, though the weight, bulk and cost 
of transportation have some minor influence. In 
addition to the regular classes, there are many heavy 
commodities, usually moving in carload lots, that are 
given special rates, called in railway language "com- 
modity rates." The theory regarding these com- 
modities is that they could not afford to pay the 
regular classified rates, and consequently, if moved 
at all, must be put upon a special basis. In the main 
each railroad determines what goods shall be trans- 
ported under commodity rates. It is the practice of 
some of the roads to make another group of rates, 
always low, on goods destined to foreign countries 
by ocean routes and also on imported goods from 
foreign countries to interior points. The justifica- 
tion for these rates is, in the case of the exports, that 
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it makes possible the placing of American products 
in foreign markets at low cost, and in the instance 
of the imports, that we should meet the competition 
of water transportation by foreign countries. It is 
the practice of railroads to make lower rates on 
goods carried in carload lots than on those shipped 
in smaller quantities, and the difference in some in- 
stances is greater than the mere difference in the 
cost of handling would seem to justify. 

Sec. 83. The Movement of Freight 

The shipper who desires to forward his products 
to market leaves his order with the station agent for 
cars, and the agent notifies the train dispatcher of 
the need of cars at his station. In a day or two the 
car is set on the siding and designated for the use 
of the shipper. When loaded, a bill of lading is 
made out, on which is set forth the name of the 
shipper, the station, the consignee, a description of 
the articles, the weight and route of the car, with 
its initials and number, and the class and rate at 
which it is accepted. This bill of lading is nego- 
tiable, and is often attached to a draft drawn upon 
the consignee by the consignor, and accepted by a 
bank as collateral for loans, or in some instances is 
actually purchased by the bank. If the freight has 
no great value, the agent issues to the shipper an 
ordinary freight bill, copy of which is kept by the 
station agent and forwarded to the agent at the sta- 
tion to which the freight is destined, and is there 
handed to the shipper. For every shipment that is 
received the agent makes out what is called a way 
biU. The way bill is in reality a record of the route 
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and description of the car, by which it is possible for 
the train men to know the history of the shipment. 
The memorandum way bill designates the initials of 
the car and its number, its destination and route, the 
weight and loading, together with the name of the 
consignor and consignee, the capacity of the car, 
and the gross tare and net weight of the shipment. 
This is given to the conductor of the freight train. 
In addition to the way bill is a way card, setting 
forth all the information indicated above, together 
with a statement of the class, rate, freight charges, 
and amounts to be collected. A copy of the way bill 
must be sent to the company ^s auditor of freight re- 
ceipts. The card way bill is intended for the depot 
freight agents, who give orders regarding the move- 
ment of the car. But besides the copy of the way 
bill which the station agent sends to the auditor of 
freight receipts, he is required in addition to make 
a daily and monthly report to the auditor of local 
and through traffic. The weighing masters at the 
stations are also required to send daily statements 
of the weight of all shipments to the auditor as a 
check against the station agents. After receipt of 
the way bill the receiving station makes a report on 
the arrival of the goods and sends it, together with 
several freight bills, and an abstract, to the cashier, 
who enters the amount of freight each consignee has 
to pay on his ledger, and the ledger must harmonize 
in all its details with the daily accoimts made up in 
the office from the freight accounts. Besides the 
daily and weekly statements of receipts, delivery 
certificates are made out, through which checking 
of accounts can be thoroughly done. Carbon copies 
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of every way bill are made for the different railroads 
participating in the movement of the freight. 

The movement of high class or fast freight is car- 
ried on mider what is known as the manifest system. 
Certain types of commodities are eligible for trans- 
portation in fast freight trains. These are perish- 
able goods, such as meats, dairy products, and mer- 
chandise, and in the case of time freights, sugar, 
rice, coffee and machinery. A manifest freight train, 
like a passenger train, moves on a definite schedule, 
approximately twenty miles per hour, while a time 
freight makes its way over the line at about twelve 
miles an hour. The rate on manifest freight is natu- 
rally higher than that paid on time or ordinary 
freight, since the increase in the speed of the train 
decreases the pulling power of the locomotive. The 
freight way bills used for manifest fast freight are 
printed in red and those of the time freights in blue. 
This is done in order to distinguish them from the 
ordinary way bill. The yard clerk designates fast 
freight and time freight cars by small cards tacked 
on the sides and doors of the cars corresponding to 
the colors of the way bill. These cards draw atten- 
tion to the car, and the colors being well known by 
yardmen and trainmen, any delay is at once noted 
and the car sent on its way. The cars intended for 
fast and time freight are collected in one place in 
the yard and made up into a train, with the cars so 
arranged that they can be set off easily in the order 
of the towns to which they go. The movement of 
the train is watched as carefully as that of a passen- 
ger train. A board in the office of the superin- 
tendent shows the number of cars designated for the 
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different points^ and as the train proceeds the super- 
intendent receives reports by telegraph of the arrival 
of certain manifest cars. This is followed up imtil 
the train reaches its destination and the cars are 
located at the specific stations for which they were 
originally intended. 

The problem of routing freight is a very impor- 
tant one. It depends upon relative distances, grades, 
traffic movement, facilities, and on what is the direc- 
tion of the general freight movement. Under mod- 
em methods of organization large wholesale houses 
have their special routing officers, who by careful 
study of time-tables and traffic conditions are able 
to secure the beist service for their business concerns. 

The difficulties of routing a loaded car are much 
increased when the freight is in less than carload lots. 
Then it becomes' a matter of getting the freight prox)- 
erly grouped in cars and of seeing that it is trans- 
ferred at the terminal stations to the best carrier, if 
it is through freight. The railroads endeavor to 
facilitate its movement and to save time by loading 
the freight in the order of the stations; in other 
words, placing the freight for the last station in the 
end of the car. Only long experience in the routing 
of cars and careful study of freight movements makes 
it possible for the traffic officers to load freight in 
the way that will be most productive of economy of 
time and effort. 

Questions arise occasionally as to the scheduling 
of freight trains. One authority in speaking of the 
matter states that only such trains should be shown 
on the schedule as will make immediate connections 
and take care of local freight. All other trains, in 
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his opinion, should be run as extras, since the sched- 
uling of trains at frequent intervals means insuf- 
ficient tonnage, half loads, and the expanding of 
train mileage, for which very little revenue is forth- 
coming. The result is to increase cost per ton mile 
for all of the tonnage that is handled. It appears 
also that operating officers are not likely to pay as 
much attention to schedule trains as they do to 
extra ones, knowing that when an extra train is sent 
out there is a sufficient tonnage at hand to pay for 
the mileage. A small number of trains on the time 
card would thus produce better results, in that every 
dollar spent by the railroad company would be for 
the purpose of actually transporting business that 
was all ready to be taken care of. From this point 
of view, every train would be run at its full carrying 
capacity except those engaged in local traffic. More- 
over, the movement of trains should not be associ- 
ated with that of empty cars. It cannot be claimed 
with any justice that the movement of empties to 
supply a demand is economical and businesslike 
when a few pounds of local freight is carried in the 
cars. It costs money to stop freight trains, to 
switch cars, to open doors and handle freight, and 
the use of empties to carry scattered items is a costly 
one, which is not to be justified when the wages of 
crews are taken into consideration. The movement 
of empty cars is over 28.35 per cent, as against a 
possible 25 per cent. Economy, therefore, points to 
loaded cars and small numbers of empties. The 
manifest train, spoken of above, is the best example 
of an economical train, since the amount of freight, 
rating of the engine, and tonnage of the cars are all 
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known to the dispatcher before the train leaves the 
station. If this same principle can be applied to 
the movement of ordinary freight, it will mean a 
marked increase in the earnings per train mile and 
a very considerable decrease in the cost of operation 
per ton per train mile. 

See. 84. Fast Freight Lines 

In order to meet the difl&cnlties that arise from 
the movement of cars from one line to another, rail- 
roads developed at a rather early date special freight 
lines, capitalized and organized by representatives 
of the railway, and owning numbers of cars that 
were devoted to the movement of freight between 
certain cities. The trains were supposed to move 
at a higher rate of speed than the ordinary freight 
train and to reach their destination in a given time. 
The Empire Transportation Company was organized 
in 1865 to operate on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Other corporations, such as the Globe Fast Freight 
Line, doing business over the West Shore, the Nickel 
Plate Fast Line National Dispatch, operating on the 
Grand Trunk, and the Great Southern Dispatch 
Line, a cooperative organization in the interests of 
the Pennsylvania, Norfolk & Western, the Cumber- 
land, the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, the 
Shenandoah Valley & West Maryland railroads. This 
line moved trains between Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and towns east and north of Har- 
risburg, and south and west of Bristol, Tenn. Other 
lines, like the Empire, the Merchants Dispatch, the 
National Dispatch, and the Union Line are known 
wherever railroads are engaged in business. The 

RT-15 
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consolidation of railroads, in the last few years es* 
pecially, has o£Eset the necessity of fast freight lines 
of the private corporation type. These independent 
concerns often work to the disadvantage of the rail- 
ways, in that they divert to their own coffers profits 
which really belong to the stockholders. As a re- 
sult of this difficulty there has been brought into 
existence what are called cooperative freight lines, 
which are created by joint agreement of several rail- 
way companies. The different companies furnish a 
number of cars proportionate to their mileage, and a 
manager is put in charge of the line, who has under 
his direction agents at the different cities to solicit 
business and to report the movement of freight. 
The earnings above expenses are divided among the 
roads cooperating in the conduct of the freight line. 
This method of dealing with inter-line traffic has 
been found to be very satisfactory and prevents 
much of the discrimination and unsatisfactory con- 
dition that existed under the old privately organized 
and owned special lines. As the railroad business 
has bettered its organization the necessity of the 
special freight line has been questioned, but the 
habits of shippers have accustomed them to the 
trademark and methods of the freight lines, and their 
continuance is more a matter of business policy than 
of economy in management. But while the decline 
of the special freight line has been quite marked in 
the last fifteen years, nevertheless the private car 
belonging to large corporations has come into greater 
prominence imtil it is regarded in some quarters as 
an actual menace to fhe stability of rates and fair 
treatment to shippers. The American railroads own 
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about 35,000 refrigerator ears, and one corporation, 
the Armour Company, owns 15,000 special cars of 
the refrigerator, tank and stock type. The method 
of using them is for the owners of private cars to 
negotiate with the railroads or with the special 
freight lines for the movement of the freight. The 
companies become real competitors of the railroads 
in that they place their cars in use for the shipment 
of fruit, ice, and other materials, letting them out 
whenever they are not in use by their owners. In 
the earlier stages of this enterprise the railroads 
charged them freight the same as other shippers, 
and they were required to pay upon the movement 
of their empty cars. When, however, the concerns 
became great and powerful corporations the rail- 
roads were forced to pay the shippers for their pri- 
vate cars, and of late years even for the empty runs. 
The competition with the ordinary shipper and the 
owner of private cars became as a consequence 
greatly disturbed by the favors secured by private 
car owners. 

Refrigeration and cold storage are associated to- 
gether in the development of a great freight busi- 
ness. The first refrigerator car was built in 1868, 
and the success of it for the movement of fruit was 
so well assured that the business of shipment in cars 
of this type developed very rapidly. However, few 
railroads owned any refrigerator cars. As stated 
above, all the railroads in the United States own but 
35,000. The period of the need for transportation of 
this type is limited in any one region, and when cars 
are owned by private companies, it is possible to 
send them by hundreds and thousands from place to 
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place to meet the seasonal demands. In consequence, 
only a railroad system of very great extent could 
keep cars of this type in constant service. 

The charge made for refrigerator cars is one cent 
per mile west of the Mississippi and three-quarters 
of a cent per mile east of the Mississippi. It has 
been stated that the returns from the operation of a 
refrigerator car in the course of a year are sufficient 
to pay for its construction. Such matters, however, 
take us into the field of controversy, and as the pur- 
pose of this book is simply to set forth conditions, 
further comment at this point seems undesirable. 
The owners of foreign cars on a railway now receive 
six-tenths of a cent per mile for their movement, 
loaded or empty. The tendency is to make a charge 
of forty cents per day, regardless of the movement 
of the car. There is no penalty, however, for the 
length of time that a foreign car is used by another 
railroad, except that the failure to return the car 
within twenty days after notice results in a fine of 
eighty cents per day added to the regular forty cents 
charge. The railroads have always met the difficulty 
by prompt loading and unloading of trains, but a gen- 
eral charge is now made of $2 a day after a limit of 
forty-eight hours. In some instances, as in the case 
of wheat, the time is extended to five days. 

Sec. 85. The Distribution of Cars 

The distribution of cars to meet the demands of 
traffic is a difficult problem. Weather conditions, 
strikes (as well illustrated in the recent strike in the 
Northwest) and the crowding of terminals, hinder 
the movement of freight. Under the present method 
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the managers of railroads attempt to keep themselves 
thoroughly informed of the conditions along their 
Jines. Station agents send reports of crop conditions 
and estimates of cars probably needed for the move- 
ment of grain. In time well posted managers come 
to know what the regular demands will be and are 
able to meet them without difficulty. Mr. J. W. 
Midgely, formerly chairman of the Western Freight 
Association, in a paper appearing in the Railway 
Age, on the decline in freight car performance, states 
that some nineteen causes can be assigned for this 
decline and for the difficulties which confront the 
manager who is attempting to secure the most satis- 
factory adjustment of his tonnage capacity. (1) 
The increase in local business, by which long hauls 
are reduced and the railroads compelled to put in 
more siding for imloading; (2) the delays at divis- 
ion points in terminals, due to increase of business 
demanding additions to equipment and enlarged ter- 
minals; (3) the increase of cars, which has more 
than kept pace with the growth of tonnage ; (4) the 
quadrupling of the capacity of cars, thereby reducing 
the mileage to be performed; (5) retention of old 
and small capacity cars in face of the fact that ship- 
pers prefer modem equipment; (6) delays occasioned 
by permitting shippers to consign freight to order, 
practically converting cars into storehouses while 
awaiting consignment; (7) delays from changes in 
consignment in transit while awaiting instructions 
from consignors; (8) the holding of cars outside of 
car service jurisdiction in order to escape demurrage 
charges; (9) delay in weighing cars which are held 
for home routing or return loading; (10) the delay 
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occasioned by the holding of carsi for fuller loading 
due to the demand for larger train tonnage; (11) 
allowing cars to run through and be diverted to local 
use on foreign roads, compensation for which is 
sometimes withheld; (12) the failure to make a full 
report of car mileage while away from lines of the 
owner; (13) the exemption of house freight and 
other traffic from car service rules at commercial 
centers, while shippers' associations axe under no 
obligation to return cars promptly; (14) delays at 
lake and seaboard through the necessity of assem- 
bling large cargoes, especially for export, and the 
demand for cars in order to enable ships to unload 
promptly, vessels being entitled to demurrage for 
detention; (15) the increase of belt lines and other 
railroads that own little or no equipment and their 
appropriation of foreign cars to conduct their local 
traffic, and the fact that, their lines being short, 
they refuse to pay any mileage claims, on the 
ground that they are engaged in switching; (16) the 
charge for the use of foreign cars is so small that 
borrowing roads prefer to secure equipment in this 
way rather than to purchase it; (17) the increase in 
private cars which have absorbed the long haul and 
perishable freight traffic; (18) the cutting of car 
usage by the existence of transfers, and insistence 
upon transfers when no empties axe to be had, 
thereby detaining loaded cars, when they might have 
continued to their destination and been returned; 
(19) the need of common control, so that during car 
famines empties on sidings can be utilized. 

In the opinion of the writer from whom this long 
list of influences has been quoted, too many new cars 
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are being built without taking out of service the old 

ones of smaller capacity. The carrying capacity of 

cars has been increased 400 per cent in twenty years, 

but the increase of the load has only been 70 per 

cent. Betterment in the methods of car service to the 
extent of 25 per cent only would reduce the number 

required to not less than 275,000, which capitalized 
at $500 a car would mean a capital charge of $137,- 
500,000, the interest upon which, together with the 
depreciation, cost of maintenance and the like, could 
well be saved. There is no question but that great 
economy could be effected through more careful 
management of freight car service. 

In this respect the railways of the United States 
are far behind those of Europe, where clearing houses 
have been established for a great many years. A 
clearing house does away with the multiplied sys- 
tems of railroads, expedites movement, minimizes 
the collection of charges, simplifies the accoimting, 
and concentrates the preparation of statistics and 
other information for raUroads. The plan has long 
since passed the experimental stage. The system is 
used as though all of the roads belonging to the or- 
ganization were one road. It has no financial func- 
tion, all monies being remitted to the treasurers of 
the respective roads direct. It is merely a branch of 
the auditing department. The accounts of each road 
are kept by themselves, and through this medimn a 
minimum amount of business relating to the inter- 
change of traffic can be transacted in a way satisfac- 
tory to all the roads. Speaking of the Buffalo or- 
ganization, Mr. Mikkleson, its manager, said some 
years ago that in the two years since its organiza- 
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tion the revenue cleared between the membership 
roads was thirty-four million dollars in round mmi- 
bers, the total number of tons ordered and received 
from stations, divided into sixty commodity classes, 
amounted to $9,626,994, while the total number of 
way bills was more than one and a half million. 
Some movement toward a better understanding be- 
tween railroads is to be seen in the use of uniform 
way bills and a clearer understanding of the rules 
and regulations regarding the routing of freight. 

Sec. 86. Terminals 

A terminal has been defined as that subdivision 
of the permanent way where traffic is handled at the 
point of origin and destination. Broadly speaking, 
there are three types of terminals,— the local or way 
station, consisting of a few tracks and a building in 
its simplest form devoted to waiting rooms, station 
office and freight room; the intermediate terminal 
found at all divisional points, and often large and 
well equipped for the receipt, delivery and transfer 
of freight; and the final terminal at the end of the 
road, where are the general offices, shops and other 
facilities for carrying on transportation. Termi- 
nals may be what are called independent or com- 
bination. The combination terminals are those de- 
voted to the handling of both freight and passenger 
traffic; independent terminals are special ones given 
over to the business of one kind of traffic. The 
freight terminals of a railroad consist of freight 
yards for freight cars and locomotives, freight sta- 
tions, team tracks, industry tracks and water termi- 
nals. A freight yard is divided into different yards, 
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known as receiving yards, classification yards, de- 
parture yards, repair yards, and storage yards. The 
receiving yards contain tracks for storage and for 
unloading goods. In terminals they vary from 75 
to 90 cars in length. The classification yard is one 
in which the cars are grouped in accordance with 
their freight or train. These yards are known as 
level, poling and hump yards, depending upon the 
method that is used in moving the cars from place 
to place. The level yard is one in which the cars 
are shunted, in the poling yard the cars are pushed 
from place to place by poles placed on the cars and 
against the locomotive, and the hump yard is one in 
which an incline is built upon which cars are pushed 
by a locomotive and then directed by gravity to 
the different parts of the classification yard. The 
use of this last type facilitates the movement of 
freight and makes classification less expensive than 
in the other ways. The departure yard is where the 
freight trains are made up, and it is large enough to 
hold from 45 to 90 cars, depending upon the amount 
of the trafl&c. The repair yard is described by its 
name, and the same is true of the storage yard. 

A considerable literature has been developed re- 
garding the planning of yards and the best practice 
in the movement of freight. The terminal question 
is so important that much study has been given to 
the planning and location of freight terminals. 

The freight stations consist of freight houses, 
transfer houses, warehouses, elevators, platforms, 
stock-pens and the like, and in the larger places in- 
bound and out-bound freight houses are provided for 
the easier movement and classification of freight. 
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Bailroads which have water terminals build enor- 
mous elevators and warehouses for the quick and 
easy movement of freight, grain and merchandise. 

The policy of railroads towards terminals is one 
which has a marked influence upon their develop- 
ment. In some instances railroads rent the use of 
terminals, possibly building a freight house for the 
receipt and dispatch of their own traffic, but relying 
upon another road for the use of trackage. A policy 
of this kind may for the time being save the road 
from some pecuniary embarrassment, but in the long 
run the expiration of the lease may mean the prac- 
tical annihilation of the road's business because of 
its inability to secure satisfactory terminals to handle 
it. In other instances holding companies have been 
organized by two or more roads for the purpose of 
controlling the terminals. This is more particularly 
true of union stations in connection with passenger 
business, and in the case of railway companies com- 
peting with each other the tendency is to own their 
own freight terminals, where they can provide all 
the necessary facilities for handling their business. 

The discussion of passenger terminals will be left 
to the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V 

PASSENGER, EXPBE88 AND MAIL BEBVICi: 

Sec. 87. The Growth of Passenger Traffic 

In ten years the passenger service of the United 
States has grown by leaps and bounds, reaching in 
the year 1907 the large figure of nearly nine hundred 
millions of passengers. Each one of these travelled 
an average of 32 mUes. Applying these figures to 
the population of the United States, it may be said 
that a journey of more than three hundred miles was 
undertaken by every man, woman and child in the 
country during the year. This, of course, was not 
actually the case, but the travelling done in the 
United States during the year was extensive enough 
to make this average. The revenue earned amoimted 
to $1.25 for each passenger train per mile, and the 
rate paid by the passengers was 2.14 cents per mile. 
The passenger revenue for the year was $564,606,343, 
an increase of more than fifty millions over the pre- 
ceding year, although the proportion of such revenue 
to the total earnings of the operation of the rail- 
roads was slightly less than it was the year before. 

Sec. 88. The Passenger Department 

In dealing with the travelling public, the rail- 
road has a greatly different problem from that which 
confronts it in tiie handling of freight traffic. The 
passenger has what freight has not, initiative and 

S35 
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discriminatioiL The consequence is that the pas- 
senger department is compelled to deal with many 
problems that do not concern the freight division 
of the railroad business at all. Trains must be run 
at greater speed, comfort must be assured, regularity 
secured, and safety guarded whenever trains are 
moved. In fixing the train schedules, the con- 
venience of people must be considered as well as the 
regular departure of trains. The department is com- 
pelled to cooperate with the freight division, since 
the two affect each other in the work that they are 
doing. This is especially true in a pioneer country, 
where enterprises must be fostered during the early 
years of the railroad's history. The freight depart- 
ment must move materials, machinery and equip- 
ment at the lowest possible cost, and the passenger 
department must cooperate by furnishing trains that 
will provide for transportation at times convenient 
for the development of travel to the towns and vil- 
lages by prospective purchasers. It is, therefore, 
not arbitrary action on the part of the passenger de- 
partment that determines the movement of its trains 
in many instances, for as shown above, it is necessary 
to consult not only the wishes of the freight depart- 
ment but the needs of the people in the territory 
through which the road passes. The attitude of 
boards of directors toward the passenger busi- 
ness varies with different railroads. In the thickly 
settled parts of the country, considerable attention is 
paid to the movement of passenger trains. On trans- 
continental lines also, where through traffic can be 
developed, the equipment and facilities offered to the 
public axe of the best; though oftentimes the atten- 
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tion of the department is so concentrated upon the 
through trains that little provision is made for the 
movement of the local trafl&c. 

The passenger department is that division of a 
railway's organization which devotes its time and 
energy to the care of the passenger traffic. It is 
under the direction of the General Passenger Agent, 
who in some rare instances is a vice-president of the 
railroad, though usually he is under the direction 
of the General Manager. On the larger roads the de- 
partmental organization consists of a rate bureau, 
an advertising bureau, an immigration bureau, a 
baggage department, a commissary department, a 
mail bureau, and an express division. The matter 
of rates so far as departures from official agree- 
ments are concerned is determined by the head 
of the department, and the bureau of that name is 
largely an information bureau which keeps informed 
upon the various changes that are taking place in 
passenger rates. The advertising bureau is an im- 
portant one, in that through solicitors and attractive 
literature it is possible to divert passenger traffic to 
the line. The old method of paying for advertising 
by transportation has in a considerable degree passed 
away, and advertising experts are now engaged to 
organize the publicity side of the passenger busi- 
ness, a fact that accounts for the large increase in 
the number of attractive folders and booklets now 
issued by railway companies. The immigration 
bureau is organized for the purpose of encouraging 
immigration along the line of the railway company, 
and the head of such a division is often town site 
agent and acts in the double capacity of encourager 
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of emigration and agent for the sale of the lands of 
the company. On some of the western lines this 
bureau has been developed to a very high degree of 
efl&ciency, employing soil and agricultural experts, 
who through lectures, circulars and conversation 
attempt to present the opportunities along the line 
of the railway. Where this work has been done in- 
telligently and honestly it has been of great ad- 
vantage both to the railway and the coimtry. 

The baggage department is described by its name, 
and little need be said concerning it at this point. 
The commissary department has charge of the sleep- 
ing and dining cars, and where the road oper- 
ates them, the hotels and restaurants. Some- 
times the commissary department is turned over to 
some expert hotel man who resides in the terminal 
city, and he makes the purchases of supplies upon 
a ten per cent commission. This method of carry- 
ing on the work of the commissary department has, 
in the instance of the small roads, proven very satis- 
factory. 

The mail and express divisions require a certain 
amoimt of oversight in carrying out the railroads' 
part of the contracts, and usually such duties are al- 
lotted to the passenger department, since the move* 
ment of both mail and express is by the passenger 



0ec89. The Passenger Service 

The passenger service is divided into what 
is known as through, local and suburban. The 
through traffic is that which moves from one terminal 
to another; the local traffic is the movement of pas- 
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sengers from station to station, and the suburban 
traffic is the movement of passengers in and out of 
large cities within a radius of sixty or one himdred 
miles. To these three types of service is sometimes 
added a miscellaneous one consisting of excursions 
and immigrant trains, which do not technically come 
within any of the three classes of passenger traffic 
cited above, since the movement is by extra trains 
especially arranged for. Passengers are classified as 
Pullman, first class, and second class. The Pullman 
passengers consist of a rapidly increasing group of 
persons who resort to the Pullman car when they 
travel. They pay, in addition to their first-class fare, 
the Pullman charges. The second-class passengers 
are those who receive a somewhat lower rate than 
the first-class passengers, and their accommodations 
are usually confined to the smoking car, or to what 
are called immigrant coaches. 

Sec. 90. Tickets 

The ticket problem is one to which the railways 
of the country have given a great deal of attention. 
Attempts have been made to create a ticket which not 
only could not be easily counterfeited, but which in 
addition would provide for the identity of the pas- 
senger and protect the railway company against pos- 
sible collusion of travellers with ticket agents and 
conductors. The types of tickets are numerous. Ref- 
erence can be made here only to a number sufficient 
to illustrate the purpose and care of the railway com- 
panies. The ordinary ticket issued for local traffic 
is the card ticket on which is printed the name of the 
issuing station and the destination. The book ticket 
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is also used on some lines because it eliminates some 
of the expense of printing and at the same time is 
unusually convenient in meeting the needs of or- 
dinary traflfic. This form of ticket has a blank on 
which can be written the name of the destination of 
the passenger. Coupon tickets consist of small 
coupons on which are designated the length of the 
ride and the destination of the owner. To regular 
travellers on suburban lines a commutation ticket is 
issued. It is usually a card on which is designated 
the number of rides to which the passenger is en- 
titled, the conductor cancelling the number of rides 
used from trip to trip. The inter-line ticket is issued 
in conjunction with other railway companies. On 
it will be found automatic provisions for the time 
limit, the appearance of the traveller, and the con- 
ditions under which the journey is to be undertaken. 
By the use of the paster and extension the railway 
companies are able to furnish these tickets to prac- 
tically any destination on the railroad, steamship or 
boat lines of the country. The mileage ticket has in- 
creased in popularity, and as interchangeable mileage 
has been provided for by many of the railways, it has 
come to be looked upon as a favorite form of trans- 
portation. It is issued in one, two and three thousand 
mile books, the purchaser usually paying the regular 
rate for it, and receiving upon the return of the 
cover, a rebate, the amount depending upon the mile- 
age of the book. 

The method of handling tickets has been a great 
problem. For years the railway companies have 
struggled against ticket brokerage, and have, to a 
considerable degree, been able through their agree- 
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ments with each other to materially cut down this 
business. Its origin was with the railways them- 
selves in the competitive days of the 70s, and it was 
continued by them until well along in the ^90s. Passes 
have always been one of the problems of passenger 
service, the liberality with which they were issued, 
not being counted as an expense against the depart- 
ment office, caused an enormous increase in the pas- 
senger business without materially affecting the re- 
ceipts of the company. Despite the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce law and the legislation of the 
various states regarding the issue of free transporta- 
tion, there is still no question but that ten per cent 
of the passenger business of the United States is 
carried on passes of one kind or another. 

On many roads provision is made for the daily 
accounting of ticket sales. In each station agent's 
office in the larger cities a complete tabulation of the 
sales of tickets is made, and this is sent to the auditor 
of the company; notwithstanding this provision it is 
difficult to secure a check on the collection of con- 
ductors on trains. The use of the automatic re- 
ceipts given to the passenger when cash is paid has in 
some measure met this difficulty, but the railway 
cempany is compelled to rely upon the honesty of 
the train conductor to a large extent. On some roads 
a train auditor has been introduced, not so much as 
a means of checking the conductor, as for the pur- 
pose of relieving him from the details of ticket collec- 
tion, so that he can give his whole time and attention 
to the movement of the train. In some instances the 
I)assenger department employs train auditors, not as 
ireffular collectors, but as occasional collectors of 
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tickets, so as to be able to check the receipts of the 
train from time to time. It is the custom of most 
railways, as indicated above, to require a daily ac- 
count of ticket sales, and in addition to this a monthly 
statement which must be sent to the auditor of pas- 
senger receipts. The conductors are also called upon 
to prepare daily cash and mileage reports and to 
furnish monthly statements of the money they have 
received. These reports go to the auditor, and at the 
larger stations to the ticket receivers, who transmit 
the various aecoimts to the auditor. 

The examination of the accounts and the com- 
parison of them with the tickets require a very con- 
siderable amount of work. On the Pennsvlvania 
Railroad the accounts and statements amount to 
about one thousand each working day of the year, re- 
quiring a large force of employes to carry on the 
work. On some of the German roads the method of 
caring for tickets is quite as effective as with us and 
much more economical, necessitating a much smaller 
number of employes to accomplish the work. 

Sec. 91. Baggage 

American railway companies carry 150 pounds of 
baggage without charge for the holders of first and 
second class tickets. In order to do this there has 
been developed a simple but effective system of 
checks, by which the baggage of the traveller is 
quickly identified when he presents the duplicate 
check. The method in use in Europe is distinctly 
different in many particulars. In England the 
traveller either carries his baggage with him in the 
compartment or identifies it at the end of his journey 
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in the baggage van. On the continent two systems 
are in vogue. One is somewhat similar to the check 
system existing in the United States, where dupli- 
cate paper pasters are used. One of these is placed 
upon the baggage, while a corresponding niunber is 
retained by the passenger. The second method is to 
consign the baggage in much the same way as ex- 
press and freight packages are sent, a bill of lading 
being made out in the name of the passenger. The 
railroads in the United States have generally given 
up the old brass checks and are now using heavy 
cardboard. The expense from loss of the brass 
checks and the difficulty of sorting them necessitated 
the change. In the instance of excess baggage the 
railway companies have developed a rather com- 
plicated system of handling large trunks, requiring 
the weighing of the baggage and the card listing of 
the weight as well as the rate at which it is for- 
warded. 

8ec.d2. Mail 

The railways of the United States received for 
the carriage of the mails in 1907, $50,378,964, which 
is less than two per cent of the total earnings of the 
railway companies. In European countries mail is 
carried gratuitously in considerable amounts, but in 
America, where the railroads are privately owned, no 
mail matter is carried without charge to the govern- 
ment. There are two forms of the mail service as- 
sociated with the railways, — ^the pouch or closed mail 
service, and the compartment or railway post-office 
car service. The distinction between these two forms 
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of service turns upon the place where the mail is 
separated. In the first instance the mail is dis- 
tributed in stationary post-offices along the route and 
is carried in closed pouches in the baggage cars. 
In the second type of service, which is growing rap- 
idly and in time will almost entirely supplant the 
other, the mail is distributed after it reaches the 
cars. This has been the most marked feature of 
the handling of mail since the organization of the 
postal service of the railways, and it is said to 
have contributed more to the prompt delivery of 
mail than any of the improvements that have 
been made by tiie post-office departments. For these 
two types of service the government pays in two 
different ways. In the earlier days the mail car- 
ried in closed pouches in baggage cars was paid 
for entirely by weight, and for many years this form 
of payment continued until Congress allowed ad- 
ditional pay where postal cars were provided and 
extra service rendered in furnishing the facilities 
for distributing the mails in transit. The present 
plan of paying the railroads originated in the act of 
March 3, 1873, and since then the compensation has 
been reduced ten per cent by the act of July 10, 1876, 
and five per cent by the act of June 17, 1877, while 
land grant railroads were compelled to accept twenty 
per cent below that of other railways by the first act 
of July 12, 1876. Under the scheme of payment upon 
weight the rate per ton declines with the increase in 
the rate, as shown in the table below: 
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Bates baaed on weight of the mails.* ^ 

Present pay Present rate 

Average daily weight of mails over whole per mile per ton 

route— per annum. per mile. 

200 pounds 42.75 1.171 

500 '• 64.12 .702 

1,000 •• 85.50 .468 

1,500 <' 106.87 .390 

2,000 '• 128.25 .351 

3,600 " 149.62 .234 

5,000 '* 171.00 .18f 

On weights between 5,000 pounds and 48,000 the 
department makes a deduction of 5 per cent in the 
pay. When the weights are more than 48,000 pounds 
the pay amoimts to $19,24 for each additional 2,000 
pounds, with a reduced payment of $17.10 for each 
additional 2,000 poimds for land grant railroads 
transporting mail.* 

The post-ofl5ce department pays, in addition to 
the compensation based upon weight, an allowance 
for cars depending upon their size. For a 40-foot 
car the payment is $25 per annum per mile of track, 
and this increases until in the instance of the 55 and 
60 foot car it is $40 per annum per mile of track. 
The railroads contend that, in the case of the car, it is 
necessary to make a round trip over each mile of road 
per day in order to earn the $25 per mile, and, there- 
fore, they should have the old payment made under 
former acts. A great deal of contention has arisen in 
late years over the question of the payment of rail- 
way companies for the use of their cars, and much 
interesting information has been brought out regard- 
ing the practice in the United States, as well as 
in Europe. In European countries the government 
furnishes the cars and these are taken care of, with- 

• Aet March 2, 1907. 

* Tunell, Bailway Mail Service, p. 16. 
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out charge to the government, by the railway com- 
panies. The contention of the railroads in this coun- 
try is that they are required to give mail trains right- 
of-way over all other trains and the strict provisions 
of the contract oftentimes place heavy burdens upon 
the railway companies. 

Sec. 93. The Express Business 

The business which is taken care of by the express 
companies in the United States is provided for in 
European countries by a number of business con- 
cerns or government activities. In America the ex- 
press companies not only carry packages and freight, 
but they also handle money, letters of credit and 
other financial instruments. In Europe such money 
matters are in the hands of the post-ofl5ce. The small 
packages are also carried by the same division of the 
government service. 

The express companies (of any considerable size) 
now organized in the United States, number about 
twenty-five. The most important are the Adams, 
the American, the Pacific, the Southern, fhe United 
States, the Wells-Fargo, the Western, the Great 
Northern, and the Northern Pacific. The relation 
of the express companies to the railroads is a mat- 
ter which has never been presented publicly in detail. 
Generally speaking the express companies are given 
a monopoly over a particular line of railway and 
agree to pay to the railway company forty per cent 
of their gross receipts in most instances, although 
this has been as high as sixty per cent. In return 
for the payments made to the railways, the express 
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companies axe given quarters at the various stations, 
the use of the telegraph, and the transportation of 
their cars by fast trains. The rates charged are 
from three to four times the regular freight tariff, 
and where there is a value of more than $50 an ad- 
ditional charge is made. 

The express companies have an organization 
somewhat similar to that of the railway companies, 
consisting of general superintendent, division super- 
intendent, station agents, messengers, etc. The 
charges are made P. 0. R. or C- 0. D., and a waybill 
stating the facts of the shipment accompanies every 
package. The express companies have a very con- 
siderable community of interest. Thus, the president 
of one company is often a director on the boards of 
other companies, with the result that they are closely 
related, so that each company knows the purposes, 
plans, and policy of the others. The express business 
has developed into an enormous traffic, and the rail- 
roads, refraining as they do from transporting ex- 
press freight on their own account, give the express 
companies an opportimity to use all their passenger 
trains, and in special instances where the express 
freight is so large as to delay the passenger traflfic, 
special trains are run to meet the needs of the com- 
panies. 

Sec. 94. The Pullman Service 

With the exception of three or four railroads, — 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Great North- 
em, and the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the 
American companies have resorted to what is known 
as the Pullman service for their extra fare cars. 
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sleeping and dining cars. The extension of the Pull- 
man Company's service over the railroads of the 
United States has been explained in the same way 
as the extension of the private car service. The sup- 
position is that the Pullman Company can meet out 
of its large equipment of cars any demand of the rail- 
way companies that rely upon it for such service, 
and in consequence prevent any likelihood of failure 
on the part of the company to supply all the equip- 
ment that it might be compelled to use. With the 
extension of the mileage of the great systems, this 
argiunent has been considerably weakened, since the 
big systems would be compelled in any event to have 
a large number of cars in order that they might be 
transferred to those lines most needing them. For 
the use of their coaches the railroads pay the Pull- 
man Company about one cent per mile of car move- 
ment; and in addition to this the Pullman Company 
receives the extra fares paid by the passengers for 
the use of parlor or sleeping cars. On some of the 
fast trains the railroads charge more than the regular 
first class fare to meet the cost of moving their trains 
at high speeds. The short mileage of many railroads 
in the earlier days made it possible for the Pullman 
Company to meet the demand for cars, but it can im- 
questionably be said today that if the Pullman Com- 
pany were compelled to start anew many of the rail- 
way companies now using their service would im- 
doubtedly operate their own cars, and it is a question 
how long it will be before the example of the Great 
Northern and other lines will be imitated in this re- 
spect by other roads. 
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Sec. 95. Heating and Lighting of Trains 

In the old-fashioned cars the wood or coaJ stoves, 
fastened to the floor of the car by bolts and braces, 
were used to heat the interior of cars. Later on the 
Baker heater, with hot water coils, was introduced, 
and a very considerable step was taken in advance 
of the old stoves. But even the Baker heater has 
been given up for general use, and is seldom now re- 
sorted to except where cars are used for isolated 
work. In the place of the Baker system a num- 
ber of steam heating schemes have been tried. The 
direct system of steam heating provides for the forc- 
ing of steam from the locomotive into the radiators, 
and there is also an indirect vacuum system, with two 
lines of pipes run into each car, one for supply and 
the other for exhaust. This plan is most generaUy in 
use. In some cases hot water from the engine is 
passed through the coils; in others the water is 
heated by the induction of steam from the locomotive 
into the water circulation. In some instances also 
the hot air system has been adopted. 

The lighting problem has been a difficult one, but 
great progress has been made over the old-fashioned 
kerosene lamp in the electric lights of the present 
time. The Pinstch gas light has been, on the whole, 
a satisfactory light. It is made by gas produced by 
vaporizing an oil. Carbureted air has also been used, 
but the tendency to-day is toward the use of elec- 
tricity. The storage battery coupled with the Biddle 
axle dynamo has been adopted by some lines with 
more or less satisfaction. When the car is in motion 
a current is produced by the dynamo connected with 
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the axle of the car, and it is stored for use in the 
battery. The difficulty with this system has been 
that the storage is not perfect, but when improved it 
will imdoubtedly be a most desirable way of light- 
ing trains, since it can be applied to any type of 
car. On the limited trains an electric unit has been 
set up in the baggage cars, and the dynamo in such 
cases is driven either by an engine or by a steam tiur- 
bine. In case anything happens to the engine or the 
locomotive becomes hard pressed for steam, the elec- 
tric lighting system breaks down. So much progress 
has been made in this direction, however, that it is 
only a question of time when trains will be perfectly 
lighted with practically no interruption in service. 

See. 96. Fast Trains 

It took a long time for railway companies to ap- 
preciate the fact that high speed trains met a so- 
cial necessity and developed passenger traffic in a 
marked way, especially where the hours of the train 
schedule are convenient and careful attention is 
given to the comfort of passengers, though this last 
matter may be much more important than speed in 
increasing traffic. Unquestionably a fast train adver- 
tises a road and attracts what is called competitive 
travel. In 1880 there were ten trains per day between 
New York and Buffalo. These were operated over 
three different roads, and it required the fastest one 
fourteen hours to make the journey, at an average 
of 31 miles an hour. The slowest train moved at the 
rate of 21 miles an hour and required 21 hours to 
go from Buffalo to New York. In 1896 there were 
25 passenger trains operated over five different roads 
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between the two cities, the fastest one moving at the 
rate of 53.3 miles per horn*, and requiring 8^ hours to 
go from Buffalo to New York. In 1880, fourteen 
trains operated between New York and Chicago, the 
fastest one moving at the rate of 27.1 miles per hour 
and the slowest at 25.1. In 1896 the number of trains 
had increased to twenty-four, operating over eight 
roads, the fastest one moving at the rate of 39.5 
miles per hour and the slowest at 26.1 miles per hour. 
To-day the trip is made in eighteen hours, at a rate 
of more than fifty miles an hour. Similar improve- 
ments in service have been made between all the 
large cities. 

The use of passenger trains by the public has ma- 
terially increased, while the returns to the railroads 
have not been markedly greater. It is a question 
whether the increase in the use of passenger trains is 
a result of high speed or whether high speed is the 
result of the increased use. It is also a question as to 
whether sx>eed is not chiefly important to suburban 
residents and long distance travellers. The increased 
speed of suburban trains means a very material en- 
largement of the residence districts. The railway 
companies have been compelled, in order to compete 
with the electric roads in the more densely settled 
districts, to materially better their suburban service. 
The fare probably has more effect upon patronage 
than the speed. In the matter of long distance 
travelling, two hours more or less on the way will not 
affect the journey in the minds of most individuals. 
It requires a full day anyway, and it is only in the 
instance of traffic between large cities, like New 
York and Boston, New York and Philadelphia, New 
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York and Chicago, that the matter of the speed be- 
comes highly important. Without doubt many busi- 
ness men would be willing to take journeys if the 
round trip were reduced by an hour or more. It is 
said that the Empire Express has created a certain 
traffic of its own, because it enables business men 
to go from one city to another and return in the 
same day. 

Beginning with 1895, and especially during the 
years 1898 and 1901, there has been a rapid expan- 
sion of interurban electric lines. These have been 
consolidated and reorganized into systems, so that to- 
day some of the states, more particularly Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana, are covered with a network of 
trolley lines. The roadbeds have been improved, 
both as to grade and level, and a great deal of their 
track is private right-of-way, so that high speeds, 
with the new improved cars, are made possible. In 
the large cities the electric railway companies have 
built union stations, located in the shopping dis- 
tricts, an action making for unusual popularity. 
Speaking generally, the interurban lines have 
lowered the fares and cheapened travel. The fares 
are in many instances about one-half those of the 
steam roads, and the average passenger mile is in the 
neighborhood of 1% cents. With the extension of 
the systems, book tickets under the commutation 
plan have been introduced with great success. In 
some of the cities merchants' associations have made 
arrangements by which they pay the fare of cus- 
tomers who purchase a certain amount of goods. 

Just how much steam railway traffic has been 
affected by these lines, it is difficult to tell, but it 
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certainly is true that the short haul passenger traf- 
fic has been materially reduced. In the last few 
years the number of passengers on steam railroads 
has fallen off, and in states like Ohio travelling by 
steam between local points has been reduced to a 
TniniTnuTn, As a usual thing the electric stations are 
more conveniently located, the fare is less and the 
trains more frequent. This, with the frequency of 
stops, gives a very satisfactory service that meets 
the needs of local travel. 

The attitude of the railways toward this develop- 
ment has been varied. In some instances attempts 
have been made to cut the rates in order to retain 
the suburban traffic. In other instances the railroads 
have secured control of the competing electric lines 
and built others, or have actually electrified their 
own lines. 

The trolleys lines have had a marked effect upon 
the growth of truck farming and the development 
of suburban towns. The merchants have not lost by 
this change of conditions to any great degree, while 
the farmers have been materially benefitted, and 
property along the lines has been greatly advanced. 
It has at the same time made it easier to secure labor 
and introduced new factors of prosperity into the 
community. 

Sec. 97. Terminals 

While more elaborate and more expensive to 
build than the freight terminals, nevertheless the 
actual expense of ground and buildings is seldom as 
large in the case of passenger terminals as in that of 
the freight terminals. The passenger terminals re- 
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quire (1) baggage, express and mail rooms, (2) pas- 
senger ear and equipment yards, (3) a passenger 
locomotive roundhouse, and (4) rooms for the sale 
of tickets and for the comfort and convenience of 
travelers. The baggage, express and mail rooms 
are an important adjunct of the passenger terminal 
station. These are in close proximity to the train 
shed and are provided with tracks and platforms for 
the easy handling of the baggage, express and mail. 
In the large stations separate provision is made for 
in-bound and for out-bound baggage business, and in 
some cases a division is made of hand and large bag- 
gage. The traveller does not come in contact with 
the express and mail rooms, and in view of the fact 
that the express is classified and handled at the city 
ofl&ces, there is little necessity for his doing so. The 
passenger car yards consist of a cleaning yard and 
a storage yard. In these days the cleaning yard is 
provided with various facilities for expediting the 
work of cleaning, and since the introduction of pneu- 
matic cleaners the work has been very materially 
bettered as well as made less expensive. The engine 
house is in the neighborhood of the passenger station, 
and was in the past in circular form, but it has been 
found that the rectangular engine house is more com- 
modious and much more satisfactory for the housing 
and cleaning of locomotives. 

The great passenger stations of the world now 
provide the most advanced equipment and facilities 
for the handling of passengers. The new station at 
St Louis, as well as the one at Washington, com- 
pleted in 1906, are models in every way. The Boston 
Terminal Company's station has many unusual fea- 
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tures, and is as conyenient and satisfactory for the 
movement of passengers, as well as the care of bag- 
gage, express and mail, as it could well be. The 
latest terminal station is that of the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company at New York City, and it is pro- 
vided with the most elaborate facilities for the move- 
ment of trains and the care of passenger traf&c that 
money and brains can secure. The trains move in 
and out of New York City by tunnels under the East 
River, and are drawn by huge electric locomotives 
especially built for the purpose. 



CHAPTER VI 

ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS. 

Sec. 98. The Purpose of Statistics 

Prom the simple system of the Russian peasant, 
who kept the moneys he paid out in one boot, and 
what he received in the other, turning the contents 
of each upon the floor at the end of the day for the 
purpose of balancing his day's business, to the elabor- 
ate systems of accounting now in vogue in the busi- 
ness offices of raUway corporations, is a far cry. No 
precedent existed for them. Like Topsy, the systems 
of accoimting have **growed up'' with the railroads. 
Speaking broadly, two purposes actuate the keeping 
of accounts and the making of statistics. The one 
is to provide some knowledge regarding costs and 
receipts; the other to give information to managers 
as to the performance of trains and employes. **Por 
managers' use facts must be exhibited with great 
particularity, as a working chart. Nothing bearing 
even most remotely upon net earnings is foreign to 
his field of interest. The problems involved in the 
management of a great railway system are of vast 
magnitude and complexity, and many railroad sys- 
tems are so immense that they are not only railway 
companies, but financial institutions as well. The 
financial officers are as important as the traffic and 
operating men, and are as indispensable to its suc- 
cess. In the vast organization of the Pennsylvania 

RT.17 ^^'^ 
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Railroad Company, for example, the first and fourth 
vice-presidents, as the heads of the departments of 
accounting and finance, are of as great assistance to 
the president, and as essential to the administration 
as the second and third vice-presidents, in charge of 
transportation and traffic. Indeed, many shrewd ob- 
servers are of the opinion that the most eminent fu- 
ture chiefs of railroad systems will come from among 
the accountants rather than from among the engi- 
neers, the operating men, or the trafl&c people."* 

Success in transi)ortation depends more and more 
on the accumulation of small profits, and the condi- 
tions of business are now at such a point that net 
earnings are measured by a margin of one or two 
mills per ton nule. The result is that the study of 
receipts and payments is a very vital question, in- 
volving the coordination of all departments, main- 
tenance, management and traffic, in their relation to 
the entire business. The statistical method of get- 
ting information is of first importance in the deter- 
mination of the relation of net earnings to gross earn- 
ings. A cheaper method of doiag business must be 
discovered in each department, but it must always 
be in the way of producing the greatest saving. This 
situation calls for talent. The arrangement of great 
masses of statistical material is the only means by 
which a clearer statement of the strength of a prop- 
erty can be secured. In fact, it is only through the 
use of such information that the beariag of prevail- 
ing methods and conditions and the probable effect 
of new ways of doing things is more likely to be seen 
when brought to bear upon the volume of net earn- 

* The Bailway Age^ Vol. 29^ p. 499. 
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ings. The railroads, therefore, have established 
elaborate systems of accoiuitiiig and provided not 
only numerous clerks, properly organized and super- 
vised by able men, but in addition expert statis- 
ticians whose particular business it is to exhibit in 
statement, table and chart the facts that come to 
them through the reports of the numerous depart- 
ments of operation, accounting and auditing. 

In the early days each department kept its own 
accoimts. In order to secure any notion of what 
was going on over the entire road and in all depart- 
ments, it was necessary to have a complete statement 
of the conditions in each department, and since the 
books were kept on a different basis, it was prac- 
tically impossible to have a clear idea of the situation 
as a whole. The necessity of a central office soon 
manifested itself, and a separate accounting division 
in the work of administration was a matter of time 
only in the development of every railway. The inter- 
change of business between railroads also forced uni- 
formity of accounting and the development of clear 
statements and definitions of business transactions. 

It is the business of the accounting division to 
keep a record of the business proceedings of the cor- 
poration, and to report the condition of the property 
and of receipts and expenditures at any given time. 
The books which are now kept by railroad companies 
consist in the main of a general ledger, a freight 
accounts ledger, a passenger accounts ledger, a mate- 
rial ledger, a record of vouchers audited, a record of 
bills audited, freight traffic, passenger traffic, and car 
service ledgers, station general ledgers, and miscel- 
laneous accounts. 
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Sec. 99. The Purpose of Accounting 

The demand for safe lending and comparatively 
easy borrowing has drawn a clear line of distinction 
in industrial finance which has had a marked effect 
on the purpose of accoimting. The lenders of money 
are creditors, and stockholders are partners, so that 
both are entitled to know what is being done by the 
corporation as a going concern. It is no longer good 
financiering to sell evidence of indebtedness at heavy 
discount. From the point of view of the investor and 
the stockholder, it is the net earnings that are im- 
portant. **The net earning power of a railroad de- 
pends upon two things : first, the character and vol- 
imie of business offered to the company; second, its 
capacity for handling it economically. The first com- 
prises all matters affecting rates, density of business, 
length of freight haul, or average distance travelled 
by each passenger, and other kindred matters. The 
second comprises all matters relating to operating 
expenses, such as the average train load of freight 
or passengers, the efficiency of motive power and 
rolling stock, the condition of track and structures, 
etc. When a clear idea is obtained of these things, 
it is evident that definite knowledge is secured of the 
earning power of the company. What we want to 
know, therefore, is everything that bears upon these 
things to any appreciable degree. 

(1) We want to know the som-ces of the com- 
pany's gross earnings; what proportion is passenger 
earnings, what freight, and what miscellaneous. 

(2) It is very desirable that, in showing freight 
earnings, the amount in dollars and cents contributed 
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by each kind of freight, and the tonnage of each kind 
of freight, should be stated separately. The average 
rate per ton-mile should also be stated. Most rail- 
roads report the percentage of total tonnage borne 
by each kind of freight, but practically none give 
the statistics called for above. Presumably the 
statistics are available upon the books of all com- 
panies. Their chief value would be in showing basic 
changes in the character of the company's business, 
thus explaining important changes in the earnings 
and expenses. 

(3) The average haul of each kind of freight 
should be separately shown. This would be ex- 
tremely valuable as affording annual comparisons 
which would throw much light upon the conditions 
imder which the company was operating. It could 
of course be calculated from the revenue per ton of 
each kind of freight by dividing it by the rate per 
ton per mile, but it would be weU to state it sepa- 
rately. 

(4) The company should state in each of its re- 
ports the passenger density and the freight density 
of the road for a series of years. Density is arrived 
at by dividing the passengers carried one mile by 
the mileage operated, and gives the best idea of the 
volume of business done by the road. Very few com- 
panies report it, although almost all report the fac- 
tors necessary for its estimation. It would be well 
to report separately the density of the principal kinds 
of freight, so as to show where a road is gaining or 
losing business. At times this would be a most valu- 
able showing, with a very direct bearing on net earn- 
ings and the cost of operation. Certain kinds of 
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business are more expensive to handle than other 
kinds; hence the variations in proportion between 
the various kinds of freight, and the density of each, 
are full of significance as bearing upon net earnings. 

(5) It is desirable that reports should show the 
direction of a company's business. Most roads in 
this coimtry run east and west or north and south, 
and some show the volume of business moving each 
way. This has a direct bearing on empty-car mile- 
age. It is necessary that the character of the freight 
tonnage going each way should be shown, because 
the mere record of the tonnage is not sufficient. If 
the business one way is all cattle and the business 
the other way is all coal or grain, it is clear that, 
while the tonnage may be apparently equal, the 
empty-car mileage will be apparently unaccountably 
large, because cattle cannot be shipped in coal cars, 
nor can grain or coal be shipped in box cars. Hence 
the necessity for distinguishing. 

(6) It is desirable to state local freight and 
through freight separately. Local freight may be 
taken as that which originates on, or is destined to, 
points on the company's own line. 

(7) When the line does a very large passenger 
business, passenger statistics should be shown in the 
same detail as that prescribed for freight, — ^the 
object being to show plainly the company's main 
sources of business, the character and volume of that 
business, the revenue derived therefrom, and the 
circumstances under which it is obtained. 

(8) It is very desirable that, where the business 
of a road is unevenly distributed over the year, being 
very heavy in certain seasons and very light at other 
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seasons, a clear statement of tonnage for each month 
should be made. This might throw a good deal of 
light on the efficiency or inefficiency of equipment 
when judged by the foreign car-mileage. A road 
which had a big rush of business for three or four 
months of the year might afford to pay considerable 
car-mileage rather than burden itself with equipment 
which would be useless for the remainder of the 
year.'' 

The main thing the investor wants to know is 
what kind of a business the company is doing, and 
how it is likely to be affected by circumstances as 
they crop up. He wants to know whether the busi- 
ness is being economically handled and whether the 
property is being properly maintained; whether net 
earnings have really been earned after a proper 
charging up of expenses for all purposes, and the 
property kept at a full standard of efficiency. He 
wants to know whether operating expenses have been 
too heavily charged for transportation, and too 
lightly charged for maintenance. 

"(1) The amouni of money spent on each mile 
of roadway for maintenance of all kinds should be 
clearly shown in comparison with previous years, 
five at least, and ten if possible. It will be seen 
readily if there is a tendency to decrease or increase 
expenditures in this respect. The actual amount is 
of no great importance in itself, and must vary con- 
siderably on different roads, but a comparison with 
previous years is necessary as far as a given road is 
concerned. 

(2) The amount of money spent for maintenance 
of equipment should be separately shown for locomo- 
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tives, passenger, freight and company cars, and the 
average expenditure on each should be shown in com- 
parison with similar figures in previous years. In 
this way a tendency of expenses will show itself 
very plainly. Few railroads report expenses in this 
way, and many of them do not report materials for 
arriving at the required facts. It is commonly esti- 
mated that an expenditure for renewals and repairs 
of $1,000 per locomotive, $500 per passenger car, and 
$40 to $50 per freight car are about the level of aver- 
age safety of standard roads. An investor must, how- 
ever, be guided by the previous record of the road, 
especially taken in connection with capital expendi- 
ture for equipment. If this latter is heavy and ex- 
penses for maintenance are decreasing, the inference 
is that operating expenses are not being sufficiently 
charged. The converse is, of course, also true. 

(3) Inasmuch as trains must be run, while main- 
tenance may be postponed for a time, it is generally 
safe to reckon that little or no money is actually lost 
in direct expenses for conducting transportation. It 
is impossible to save money largely under this head, 
and at the same time run the same number of trains. 
It takes about the same number of pounds of coal, 
and pints of oil, and pounds of waste, and as many 
men and as much time, to run one thousand engine 
miles on one road as on another, at aU events the 
variation will not be very large. Therefore, it is ex- 
tremely important to know exactly how much is 
being earned by each engine-mile, or rather by each 
train-mile, for it is in the waste or saving of train- 
mileage that money is gained or lost. Our investor 
therefore will call for a statement of the number of 
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train-miles (freight or passenger), the number of 
tons of freight hauled in each freight train on an 
average, and the amount earned by each freight train 
per mile run; and similar information for each pas- 
senger train. Most companies report this informa- 
tion, but many do not. Prom it one can judge very 
closely of the relative efficiency of one's property. 
One road will show a constantly decreasing number 
of tons per train, while another will show an increase 
just as steady. The investor in the former property 
will have no difficulty in making up his mind that 
there is something wrong, and it will probably show 
itself in increased expenses for conducting trans- 
portation. If he looks deeper into the matter, he 
will probably find the trouble in the maintenance of 
way department, arising from failure to renew rails, 
ties or bridges, or in the maintenance of equipment 
department, in the shape of inefficient motive power, 
shortage of cars, through failure to make renewals, 
etc. This shows the importance of a clear statement 
of average expenses for maintaing each mile of road- 
way, each locomotive, and each car, over a series of 
years. Every train-mile saved means, on an average, 
at least thirty to forty cents in money. 

(4) Another important thing is the mileage of 
foreign cars on the company's road, together with 
the mileage of the company's cars on foreign roads. 
Large mileage of foreign cars, not offset by large 
mileage of cars on foreign roads, frequently means 
shortage of equipment, and is one of those things 
that throws light on the condition of a property. 

(5) The amoimt of tons carried, on an average, 
in each loaded car and the proportion of loaded cars 
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to empty ones are also of importance in determining 
the efficiency of a property. Many roads state them, 
but many do not. It is needless to explain the bear- 
ing of these items.'* 

**By a comparison of items such as these above 
suggested, with those in former years, an investor or 
critic can form a very fair opinion as to whether or 
not operating expenses are sufficiently charged (they 
are practically never overcharged, as regards items 
of maintenance ; certainly never from a conservative 
point of view), and whether or no the property is 
being efficiently operated. Prom this he can deter- 
mine whether or not the company is actually earning 
what it claims to be earning. That is really the most 
important point to determine with regard to a rail- 
road, and unfortunately it is just the thing that is 
not shown by most companies. Once an investor has 
satisfied himself of the integrity of net earnings, he 
knows exactly the position of his security, as ** fixed 
charges" are not susceptible of change or manipula- 
tion at wiU. ♦ ♦ * 

**The physical aspect of railroad accounting is 
therefore nowadays far more important than the 
more technical financial aspect, because it brings the 
investor closer to the actual causes, whose effects are 
shown in final results. No report is thus complete 
unless it shows : 

(1) The character and composition (actual in 
tons and percentages of the whole) of the company's 
business, and the circumstances affecting each part 
thereof, including length of haul, density, revenue, 
and direction of business. 

(2) The circumstances suEToimding the handling 
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of this business, designed to show the efficiency of 
roadbed and equipment and sufficiency of expendi- 
tures for maintenance, as affecting the integrity of 
net earnings from operation."* 

Sec. 100. The Nature of the Railway Beport 

A railway report should cover three things: (1) 
the earnings of the road, (2) its financial position, 
(3) its physical condition. There are in consequence 
three parts to a railway report, known as the Income 
Account, the Balance Sheet, and the Physical Statis- 
tics. 

The Income Account. The income account also 
shows three phases of the railroad's affairs. These 
are income, expenses, and fixed charges. The income 
sets forth what has been received from freight, pas- 
senger, telegraph, express, mail, car mileage, switch- 
ing, baggage, etc. The operating expenses consist 
of the charges made for maintenance of way and 
structure, maintenance of equipment, cost of con- 
ducting transportation, and the general expenses in- 
volved in the operating of a road. The fixed charges 
are the interest on funded debt, the interest on float- 
ing debt, rental, taxes, and sinking fund. When 
these are balanced against each other the statement 
appears in this form: Gross earnings, from which 
operating expenses are taken, leaving net earnings^ 
to which is added other income. Prom the income is 
taken fixed and other charges necessitated by the 
meeting of bond and interest payments. The amount 
left is called the balance, and from this sum the divi- 

*Woodlocky T. F., <'Tbe Physical Aspeet in Bailroad Accounting.'' 
Sngine^ring Magazine, V. Xn, p. 340. 
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dends are paid; and in the event anything is still left 
the road has a surplus. In some instances the term 
surplus has been used where balance is the term that 
should have been applied, leading to confusion re- 
garding the actual position of the road. As an ex- 
ample of the income features of a railroad report, 
a brief statement may be made regarding the finan- 
cial position of the Great Northern road. "A recent 
report shows the total income available for dividends 
to be $5,638,000, out of which dividends were paid in 
the sum of $3,851,000, leaving a surplus to profit and 
loss of $1,787,000. Details of expenditure, however, 
show that the sum of $1,800,000 was deducted from 
income before the payment of dividends, for outlay 
upon permannent improvements and renewals and 
for the construction of the Cascade Timnel, etc. The 
previous year there had been a similar appropriation, 
ahead of dividends, from net income of $2,250,000. 
The details of operating expenses were not published, 
but evidence shows that the property has been fully 
maintained out of earnings, apart from these specific 
appropriations. The company's earning power, 
therefore, is not merely dividends, or dividends plus 
profit and loss, but the two combined with the amount 
of separate appropriations. 

The equipment account is well managed. If 
equipment is destroyed or taken out of service, the 
cost of replacing is charged to operating expenses, 
and a special fimd for the replacing of equipment is 
credited with the same amount. When equipment 
for replacement is bought the cost is charged to the 
accoimt last mentioned. On the balance sheet the 
replacement fund appears among liabilities. 
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Steady progress toward efl&ciency is shown in the 
operating department. The average freight train 
load is 336 tons, and earnings per freight train mile 
are as large as $3.13/'* 

The second part of the report is the balance sheet, 
which is defined as a statement of the fixed property 
at its minor valuation and a distribution of the 
ownership. Theoretically the balance sheet is spoken 
of as the funded amount of the income account. * * All 
the costs that have been consumed in the results of 
a single yearns operation are brought together, with 
their results, in the general income account reduced 
to a net figure. This net figure is carried to the gen- 
eral balance sheet, being the amount of annual in- 
crement of fixed property or investment. For each 
dollar of investment representing earning power, 
there are registered in the income account the cor- 
responding annual earnings.*' The balance sheet 
consists of a statement of assets and liabilities. The 
assets are divided into two groups of capital assets 
and current assets. The items in the capital assets 
are: (a) the total value of the property and fran- 
chise, (b) the investments, (c) the sinking funds, 
(d) the construction account, (e) other income. The 
current assets consist of: (a) cash, (b) loans and bills 
receivable, (c) accounts receivable, (d) amounts due 
from other companies, (e) amounts due from agents, 
(f) advances to other companies, (g) miscellaneous 
assets. 

The liabilities of a railway corporation consist of 
capital liabilities and current liabilities. The capital 
liabilities are (a) stock, (b) bonds, (c) various forms 

* Bailway Age, VoL ZS, p. 854. 
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of certificate indebtedness. The current liabilities 
are (a) loans and bills payable, (b) accounts payable, 
(c) payrolls and vouchers payable, (d) interest and 
dividends accrued, (e) amounts due to other com- 
panies, (f ) scattered liabilities. 

Many questions arise as to the definition and the 
character of these various accounts, and in order to 
establish a clearer understanding of them Congress 
authorized a detailed accoimting system, which has 
been placed under the administration of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The new law adopted Jime 29, 1906, requires the 
railroads to make special monthly and annual reports 
to the Commission and also to foUow in their ac- 
counting systems a uniform method of accounts. 
Under the law these are divided into two general 
classes, operating accounts and capital accoimts ; the 
first having to do with the money received for serv- 
ices and the cost of rendering them, and the second 
handling the receipt from investments, payments 
upon capital, and other interests which relate to the 
corporation as a financial organization. 

From the point of view of the Commission, there 
are two points upon which the correct determination 
of a sound system of accounting rests, namely, the 
net revenue from operation, with which all operating 
accounts are closed; and second, the accumulated 
surplus, which is determined in the presentation of 
the balance sheet. 

The operating accounts cover six classifications: 
(1) the classification of operating expenses; (2) the 
classification of operating revenues; (3) the classifi- 
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cation of road and equipment expenditures; (4) the 
classification of locomotive miles, train miles, and 
car miles; (5) the classification of outside operations; 
(6) the classification of additions and betterments. 
The accounting scheme that has been developed by 
the Commission rests thus far upon four fundamental 
principles. First, the discount on securities is not 
an item properly included in the cost of property. 
Second, depreciation is an element of operating 
costs. Third, betterments and additions are not ele- 
ments of such costs, but should be charged to capital 
account. Fourth, the total of assets and total of 
liabilities should be shown upon the balance sheet 
and the analysis of profit and loss should indicate the 
different kinds of liabilities covered by the accumu- 
lated surplus. With these principles in view the 
Commission has maintained that a correct statement 
of investments is the beginning of correct account- 
ing, and it has therefore called for a careful presenta- 
tion of the value of bonds, stocks and other securities 
of railway corporations. 

The Commission proposes to take away from 
managing ofl&cers the power of deciding arbitrarily 
when a liability shall be taken into account. As time 
goes on these principles will be extended, and the 
hope is that the country may come to know, through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, not only the 
value of railway properties, but the actual method 
of operating them, as shown in balance sheets and 
statistical statements. The law also provides for 
accounting ofl&cers and inspectors to enforce the pro- 
visions set forth in the act. 
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Sec. 101. Charges to Capital Account 

One of the important problems in railway 
management is the charge to capital account. Under 
the method bt charging to capital account, an item 
of expense often determines not only the question 
of the dividend at a given time, but the policy of the 
railroad regarding the payment of dividends in the 
future. This question as to what should be charged 
to capital accoimt may be answered by asking, is it 
expense? is it operating expense? or is it construc- 
tion? If the outlay is not currently consumed, but 
is intended to extend its effects over a considerable 
period of time, it is construction. Maintenance is 
the preservation of earning capacity, and the en- 
largements and betterments which take place from 
time to time are (a) those forced by competition, 

(b) the extension of lines to produce more service, 

(c) improvements made to reduce the cost of opera- 
tion. The failure to make proper provision for re- 
newals under the head of operating expenses means 
a gradual reduction in the earning capacity of the 
road. **In the history of all roads there is a period 
in the beginning when the expenses of rails, ties, 
rolling stock, etc., are extremely low, and the real 
deterioration is ignored or forgotten in the effort to 
keep operating expenses low until so-called extraord- 
inary expenditures and betterments are required to 
put the road into good condition again.'* 

A writer in the Railroad Gazette states than an 
examination of nine out of thirteen roads showed 
failure to make any adequate provision for renewals. 
Such a policy would lead in the end to bankruptcy. 
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The only remedy is to charge deterioration to re- 
newals each year before figuring net earnings, and 
on new roads this would mean the setting aside of a 
definite replacement fund. It is a question whether 
construction or betterment accounts should not be 
entirely dropped, since they add in the long run to 
capitalization without increasing capitalization. 

Sec. 102. The Analysis and Testing of the Beport 

From the point of view of the investor, a railroad 
report should show: (1) what the company earns, 
(2) what dividends it pays and what is the real mar- 
gin of safety for those dividends, (3) how well the 
property is being kept up, not only in reference to 
its previous condition, but in connection with the de- 
mands made upon it by its business, (4) how well it 
is being managed as a going concern. These ques- 
tions require an analysis of the report, and in order 
to secure such analysis several other questions must 
be answered and several comparisons made before 
the seeker for information can come to a fairly clear 
idea of the standing of the company. 

In the first place the assets as set forth in the 
general balance sheet should be broken up into 
groups according to their negotiability, and the lia- 
bilities should be classified according to their matur- 
ity and pressure upon the corporation. The second 
question is a brief one, — Is the dividend earned 1 It 
can be determined in a general way whether the com- 
pany has set aside the dividends without proper 
charges to operating expenses, maintenance of way, 
and upkeep of roUing stock, etc. Third, a com- 
parison with past balance sheets will reveal a great 

RT-18 
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deal regarding the policy of officials in making the 
charges just referred to. Fourth, an examination 
should be made of the various accounts and the gen- 
eral condition of the road as a going concern. Fifth, 
the general commercial conditions upon which the 
traffic of the road really rests should be ascertained. 
Sixth, has legislation or the organization of traffic 
associations injured the business of the railway com- 
pany? Seven, what is the personnel of the manage- 
ment? Has it been identified with speculative move- 
ments or has it been associated with the upbuilding 
of railroads as earning properties. Eighth, what 
has been the policy of the road in the maintenance 
of a surplus ? On this last point an authority made 
the general statement that the strength of a corpo- 
ration may be fairly tested by its reserve, which must 
vary with the character and form of the business. 
In the more stable industries, where the demand is 
regular, a smaller reserve meets all the requirements, 
and railroads are notable examples of stable demand. 
The best railroads have reserves amounting to about 
15 per cent, and the possession of such a reserve gives 
a stability to the value of the stock and a strength 
to the credit of the road, which makes for high stand- 
ing in the eyes of investors. 

Sec. 103. Operating Expenses and the Ton Mile 

In an interview several years ago, Mr. J. J. Hill 
made the statement that railroad income is based 
on ton miles and the expense of operation on train 
miles. Therefore, he said, the object is to get 
the highest rate on the ton mile and the smallest rate 
on the train mile. In this statement is concentrated 
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the theory of railroad management of the present 
day. The business of transportation has grown to 
such proportions that it is impossible^f or any one de- 
partmenty much less an individual, to have clearly 
before him the results of the operation of a railroad 
unless it is reduced to terms of some unit. It is said 
today that railroads are governed through statistics, 
and that the disciplining of the railway system is 
made possible through the application of imits of 
operation and of performance. Managers of railway 
properties are compelled, therefore, to secure some 
basis from which it is possible to make comparisons, 
not only with the results of previous years, but with 
the performance of different divisions and different 
departments of the railway organization. In con- 
sequence a reduction is made in gross earnings and 
net earnings to the mile' rate, a comparison of oper- 
ating costs and gross earnings and percentages, a 
setting forth of net earnings as compared with fixed 
charges, of the revenue received from a train mile 
and the cost of moving a ton of freight the distance 
of a mile. When these percentages and imits are ob- 
tained, the manager of the railroad has a series of 
statistical results that he can use for comparison 
purposes. 

Defined briefly, transportation is the quantity of 
passengers and freight times the distance they are 
moved. In consequence, the passenger trafl&c equals 
the number of passengers times the number of miles 
they travel, which gives what are called passenger 
miles, and the freight trafl&c equals the number of 
tons times the number of miles billed, which gives 
the ton miles. In order to ascertain the density of 
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freight traffic, it is necessary to divide what is called 
ton miles by the mileage of the railroad, and to se- 
cure the passenger density it is necessary to divide 
the passenger miles by the number of miles of the 
railroad. 

The basis of cost of operation is the train mile, 
as indicated above. In order to ascertain this, the 
total train mileage, either freight or passenger, is 
used as a divisor, the quotient being the cost of 
operation. Thus the phrase "cost of train mileage" 
is made a possibility. The revenue of the traiu mile 
is ascertained by dividing the total receipts from the 
operation of trains by the number of miles of traiu 
movement. **The great benefit of the tonnage sys- 
tem comes through the auditing department, whose 
calculations are based on the number of tons hauled. 
The total tons hauled one mile are treated as a di- 
visor, the total expenses as the dividend, and the 
quotient is the cost per ton mile in transportation. 
The total number of loaded cars hauled one mile is 
treated in the same way, to ascertain the cost per 
train mile. Hence, it is possible to obtain the exact 
cost per train mile and ton mile in each thirty days 
for each department and each item, if desired. Like- 
wise, an operating sheet can be made up for each 
division showing every account used by the auditor. 

**A system of this sort gives each division super- 
intendent an opportunity of knowing what his neigh- 
bor is doing, and a superintendent can be held 
responsible for the figures appearing upon the oper- 
ating sheet, so far as transportation and maintenance 
are concerned; and, on the other hand, he is entitled 
to the results of his work as they appear in the tabu- 
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lation. Moreover, such a sheet makes it possible for 
the superintendent to see at a glance where he has 
been extravagant in the use of train miles, station 
service, or in fact, in any department or branch of 
his work, and the department is always in a position 
to know just what is being done without waiting a 
long time. It is, therefore, possible for the board of 
directors to know every month the actual cost of 
operation in train miles, car miles, and ton miles, 
and as a consequence to be able to ascertain the cost 
in practically every field of the railroad's manage- 
ment. On the other hand, the railway manager, by 
comparing the results of the operating sheet, is able 
to know practically what it costs to perform a given 
service, and he is in a position to know whether it 
is wise to develop certain kinds of traffic. It must 
be understood that the use of train movements can- 
not determine what business is profitable and what 
is not. It is in reality a measure of transportation 
efficiency. The variances in the determination of the 
ton mile make difficult and imreliable the comparison 
of different roads, as the conditions are seldom the 
same. The matters of speed, fuel, water, motive 
power, weather conditions, and the like, may mate- 
rially influence the results of operation. For in- 
stance, it is not yet the uniform practice to include 
the weight of the engine and way cars under the ton- 
nage of the train, but from the point of view of 
motive power it is important to credit engine and 
enginemen with all the work they accomplish, which 
of course includes the engine and caboose. If this 
is not done, there is no ton-mile credit for an engine 
running light or with a way car, and as the consump- 
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tion of coal under these circumstances is greater than 
under service conditions, the engine appears to have 
a bad record as a consequence, for it is not credited 
with the work that it has performed."* 

The four classes of operating expenses as set 
forth by such an authority as Woodlock, in his 
** Anatomy of a Railroad Report,'* are: (1) the opera- 
tion of traffic, (2) the expenses of general direction, 
(3) expenses of collecting and handling freight at ter- 
minals, (4) expenses of maintenance and operation of 
the plant not depending upon the movement of 
trains. Each of these divisions of expense may be 
tested by certain units of measurement. In the first 
instance operation is tested by the train mile, 
whether of freight or passenger. The second division 
of operating expenses is measured by the percentage 
to income. It should decrease with every increase of 
revenue. In the third division the measure is indi- 
cated by the general relation of the ton to the ton 
mile and the passenger mile. If the ton-mile revenue 
declines, the ton-mile cost ought to decline, and the 
expense of handling freight at terminals should de- 
crease per ton with the increase in the amount that 
is handled. The fourth division, — expenses of main- 
tenance and operation not dependent upon the move- 
ment of trains, — ^shows a rough correspondence be- 
tween maintenance cost and cost of service, and can 
perhaps be presented on the mile-of -track basis bet- 
ter than on any other. 

Summarizing these items, it would appear that 
one and four are placed upon a train-mileage and 
track-mileage basis, and two and three upon a pro- 

* The Bailway Age, Vol. 29, p. 155, 
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portionate revenue basis. The emphasis in Mr. 
Hill's statement was upon the ton mile and the train 
load. Mr. Woodlock emphasizes the train load as 
the supreme factor in determining the cost of the ton 
mile. The train load is governed by the character of 
the tonnage, the condition of motive power and 
permanent way and maintenance. Under the new 
system of disciplining a railroad the emphasis is al- 
ways placed upon the tonnage carried in the train, 
not alone upon train mileage. 

As summarized, the statements concerning units 
of cost may be put in some such form as this : (1) The 
ton mile is the unit of product and the measure of 
gross revenue in freight transportation. (2) The 
ton-mile revenue varies as the number of factors 
vary. (3) The principal factor in determining the 
ton-mile cost is the average revenue per freight ton 
load. (4) The train-load factor varies as the density 
of business. (5) It is absolutely impossible to deter- 
mine exactly the ton-mile cost. (6) On roads where 
great density of traffic exists it is possible to approx- 
imate the ton-mile cost. 

The costs which cannot be definitely laid upon 
some feature of transportation science are prorated. 
The purpose is to charge out every cent of cost if pos- 
sible, but as indicated above, the cost varies not only 
with the service rendered but with the character of 
the product, so that numerous difficult problems arise 
in the endeavor to make a distribution. On rail- 
roads where the operations are being extended, the 
body of undistributable costs steadily increases. 
The line of distinction is often hard to draw, and in 
such cases the decision regarding the laying of the 
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charge is necessarily arbitrary. When this is done 
to any considerable degree the ton-mile cost and 
train-mile expense are suggestive and point to the 
need of adjustment. The train load in the movement 
of freight is a definite thing and it is possible through 
its use to ascertain whether train mileage is too great 
or not compared to the freight actually moved. Even 
in this instance the existence of nimierous branch 
lines on which traffic is light may modify the conclu- 
sions. In no instance can the conditions of the traffic 
be overlooked when the statistical unit is applied. 
The public has come to place a great deal of faith 
in the imits of transportation, and often use them 
without relation to the fact that there is little imi- 
f ormity in the method of arriving at the result. Thus 
comply tonnage is made a part of work done, re- 
suiting in a great cut in ton cost, while on the other 
hand not counting as a part of the earnings a profit 
appears, really larger than actually exists. Ton- 
mile cost cannot be used as a basis of rates. There 
may be a certain amount of imiformity in certain 
kinds of traffic, but the fact remains that no ton of 
freight is actually transported under average condi- 
tions. Moreover, the character, weight, and value of 
freight make it difficult to determine the rate per ton 
chargeable for transportation. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

PUBLICITY 

Sec. 104. The Meaning of Publicity 

An old word has been used in a new sense to de- 
scribe the act of making known the wares, business or 
services of a corporation or an individual This term 
is publicity. In these days of investigation and re- 
search publicity has come to have a new meaning, 
and individuals and companies that hid their affairs 
imder the cloak of intricate accounts or that refused 
to give forth any expression of their business affairs 
have foimd that the time when this was possible has 
passed, and every well administered corporation, 
especially a railroad corporation, appreciates the 
value of a public presentation of ite affairs, in so far 
as they concern the general public. The efforts of 
railway companies to take the public into their con- 
fidence may be said to touch three particular phases 
of railroading. First, the nature and character of 
the traffic ; second, the attitude of the public toward 
the railroad, as represented in newspapers and legis- 
lation, and third, the relation of the men employed 
by the railway company to itself. Eelative to traffic, 
it may be said that the entire business of presenting 
railroad traffic matters to the public has undergone 
almost a complete change. The same is true in con- 
siderable measure of the attitude of the railroad to- 

381 
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ward the public, and even toward the men whom it 
employs. 

Sec. 105. Advertising 

When the system of routing traffic under the old 
agency form of doing business was given over, rail- 
roads were compelled to resort to advertising, since 
individuals, either as passengers or shippers, deter- 
mined the route that their business was to take. In 
the large cities the shipping clerk has given way to 
the raUroad routing agent, who, by careful study of 
time-tables and railroad facilities, is often able to 
save money in freight and in time for the concern 
that he works for. An example of the usefulness of 
this officer is shown in the following incident: A 
western railroad received a consignment of freight 
for which three routes were open at $1.30, $1.36, and 
$2.17, per hundred pounds. The agent sent the ship- 
ment by the most expensive route. The traffic man 
has become an important factor in many business 
concerns, and by his bargaining with the railroads 
for rates often effects considerable savings. By spe- 
cializing, this officer comes to have a wider knowledge 
of tariff rates than the railroad men, and conse- 
quently is able to discover many weaknesses and dis- 
criminations not recognized before. 

The resort to advertising on the part of the rail- 
roads is limited in considerable degree to the pas- 
senger business. The methods used vary from the 
distribution of mailing cards, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
circulars, to newspaper advertising. The latter has 
materially changed. Instead of the miscellaneous 
hit-or-miss advertising formerly presented by rail- 
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way companies in the newspapers, there is now a 
careful write-up of a particular feature that the 
company wishes to bring to the attention of the 
public. The railroad through its connection with 
newspaper men is able to secure timely editorials 
and news items which call attention to the road's 
larger advertising. Leaflets attractively prepared 
set forth certain features, and pamphlets, often 
elaborate in character and wonderfully printed, 
are distributed with free hand to prospective travel- 
lers; but the use of the mailing card, setting forth 
the facts regarding certain trains, followed up by 
circulars at regular intervals, make the work of the 
passenger agent more effective. Most of the roads 
now place in the field travelling passenger agents 
to follow up any evidence of interest in their road 
through the medium of replies that have been turned 
over to them by district passenger agents. A great 
many of the railroads now use magazines, in page or 
half-page advertisements, to a larger degree than 
ever before. Sometimes these are accompanied by 
coupon advertisements, which if presented to the 
passenger agent caU for some allowance on tickets 
purchased. In other instances lectures are resorted 
to for the purpose of arousing interest in the road 
and the territory through which it passes. 

Sec. 106. The Industrial Commissioner 

So closely akin is the work of the industrial com- 
missioner to what has been described in the last sec- 
tion, under the head of advertising, that the matter 
may be well continued in connection with what is to 
be said on the subject of the industrial commissioner. 
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The particular business of this officer is to create 
new traffic, through the development of new terri- 
tory, or to create new business in old territory. Rail- 
roads that have a great deal of land to seU, or which 
pass through land that has not been settled to any 
great degree, have organized immigration bureaus, 
usually in connection with the office of the industrial 
commissioner. An officer of one such road stated in 
reply to a question regarding the work of developing 
immigration and new territory which it was engaged 
in, ** We have thirty-four men at work in the country 
east of Chicago advertising the Northwest. These 
men do not work in the cities, but confine their efforts 
entirely to the rural districts. They give lectures 
illustrated by stereopticon views in the country 
school houses and in the town halls of country vil- 
lages. At every lecture quantities of literature con- 
cerning the Northwest, and particularly the state of 
Washington, are distributed among the audience. 
In addition to this, each one of the advertising agents 
carries with him Washington products, fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., all of which are placed on exhibit. Be- 
sides this, the road carries on advertising work in the 
southern states, where it has a force of men who fol- 
low the circuses for advertising purposes. The cir- 
cus collects the crowd and the railroad men take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to distribute in- 
formation to a large number of people. Bundles of 
literatiure are slipped under the seats of the farmers' 
wagons. This literature is not thrown away, but it 
is taken home, usually before it is discovered, and un- 
questionably is read in most instances." 

As a result of this systematic publicity work the 
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road expects at least 35,000 immigrants to go into the 
territory of the Northwest. 

Other roads, like the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, are carrying on systematic pubUcity work. 
Coaches are fitted up and stocked with farm products 
from all over the territory that is being exploited, 
and the car with its contents is exhibited not only 
along the line of the railroad, but in the larger cities 
and the country districts. The immigration agents 
of the Harriman lines were sent through the North- 
west to learn at first hand of the needs- and resources 
of the territory tributary to their roads, and at a 
meeting of the heads of the passenger, land and im- 
migration departments of the Union Pacific it was 
decided some time ago to enter upon a more progres- 
sive campaign for the development of the Pacific 
Northwest, and for that purpose a corps of salaried 
workers with a liberal expense account was em- 
ployed. A few years ago the railroads in the spring 
wheat states equipped trains for a campaign of edu- 
cation. These trains carried experts in the raising 
of wheat, and lectures were given with demonstra- 
tions at practically every village along their lines. 
In Iowa the com trains made famous in that state 
carried the gospel of good seed to every part of the 
state. 

Such in part is the work of the industrial com- 
missioner. To be successful, it is necessary for him 
to have a thorough knowledge of the territory 
through which the road passes. This means not only 
the possession of information regarding resources, 
but the nature of the climate, the character of the 
population, the facilities for transportation, and 
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where markets can be found for products along the 
line. Manufacturers seeking a location for plants 
must be induced to invest their capital on the line 
of his road rather than somewhere else. In order 
to secure these results it is often necessary to carry 
on extensive correspondence with commercial clubs 
and town site agents. New traffic, if the road is to 
succeed, must be created, and this means the develop- 
ment of good will at every point. An industrial com- 
missioner must be a man of great generalship, of 
ready tact and wit, and the possessor of an undying 
enthusiasm. 

Sec. 107. Town Site Man 

The title of this section does not always describe 
an official who is at the head of a department of a rail- 
road. He may be a clerk in charge of town sites, or 
he may be an assistant to the land commissioner or 
the industrial commissioner. The location of town 
sites and their disposal are important considerations 
in the construction of new railroads, especially where 
they pass through sparsely settled territory. The 
location of a town is in many instances determined 
by the engineer, who places them at convenient inter- 
vals along the right-of-way. Occasionally some eco- 
nomic condition will force the placing of a town at a 
point where the engineer has not made provision 
for it in his survey. It is customary, however, to set 
aside a given territory for the town site, and in many 
instances these are sold to syndicates, who buy them 
at so much an acre and sell them out at so much per 
lot. While it is impossible for railroads to guarantee 
to any specific group the privileges of doing business 
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inside of a town which may be created, nevertheless, 
an early knowledge of the development of a town 
makes it possible for syndicates to organize banks, 
develop lumber yards, and secure a hold upon the 
necessary financial and industrial parts of the busi- 
ness machine. 

Generally speaking, railroads have abandoned the 
old method of influencing legislation through lobby- 
ing. While many a reader may question this state- 
ment, the fact remains that the railroads are coming 
more and more to realize that the public is willing 
to be fair, if a fair statement of the situation, of the 
needs, and of the problem involved is presented to 
its representatives. The consequence is that today 
the railroads are employing publicity men who have 
a wide knowledge of the attitude of the public to- 
wards a railway and who understand the needs of 
the railways themselves. They use the newspapers 
freely and attempt to bring to bear on public opinion 
the facts involved in the railway controversy. One 
of the places in which the railway comes in contact 
with the public, especially the commonwealth gov- 
ernments, is in the field of taxation. 

Sec. 108. The Taxation of Bailwajrs. 

There is at present no uniform system of taxing 
railway properties in the United States. It is stated 
that every possible form of taxation is in use some- 
where in this country. In the development of trans- 
portation the country has acted as a group of com- 
munities varying widely in their industrial growth. 
In the history of the taxation of railways three stages 
may be noted. First, that of state aid and exemption 
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from taxation; second, the application of the general 
property tax in its simpler form; third, the gradual 
getting away from the general property tax and the 
adoption of systems of railway taxation. 

As was shown in the earlier chapters of this book, 
the states were impressed in the first development of 
transportation with the wisdom of stimulating in- 
vestments in railways. It was felt that the country 
needed means of communication, and that therefore 
every aid should be given, either in the form of sub- 
sidies or in exemption from taxation. As the roads 
grew stronger this policy fell into disfavor, and it 
may be said that at the close of the CivU War the 
subsidizing of railroads had practically ceased, ex- 
cept through land grants, though the exemption of 
them from taxation continued a much longer time. 

It was natural that in the second stage the form 
of taxation most known to the people should be laid 
upon the railroads. In the earlier days we find that 
attempts to assess all the real and personal property 
of the roads were made by the local assessors. This 
was natural, since up to the middle of the century 
there were no great trunk lines and such railways as 
existed were purely local concerns. The lack of xud- 
formity of assessments, the ease of evasion, and the 
inability to really get at the tax-paying power of the 
companies through this method brought it into in- 
creasing disfavor, though it must be said that central- 
ization of assessment was attempted in a number of 
the states, with very great improvement over the old 
method of determining the valuation of the railroad. 

The third stage was a further recognition of the 
necessity of regarding the railroad as an entity, dif- 
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ferent in character from other property, and one 
which should be taxed in a specific way. Moreover, 
it was recognized that an individual and a corpora- 
tion, especially one engaged in the carrying of freight 
and passengers, were in no way similar, and that the 
tax law which applied to the first could not be suc- 
cessful when used as a means of securing revenue 
from the other. 

The changes which have taken place in the old 
general property tax have been in the direction of 
placing the emphasis upon the incidence of the tax. 
This was seen in the tax against property capitaliza- 
tion and business receipts. The method in the first 
instance was to secure a schedule of all of the prop- 
erties of the railway company in question, together 
with a statement of its franchise value. This was 
attempted in Michigan after an elaborate study of 
the properties of railway companies, and a plan was 
outlined by the tax commission of that state (pre- 
viously described in Chapter 2, Part 11.), by which 
it is possible to ascertain the value of the franchise 
as well. By combining the value of the physical 
properties and that of the franchise a taxable basis 
was secured upon which to levy the tax rate provided 
in the law of the state. In Wisconsin a similar 
method was followed, so far as the physical property 
of the railroad was concerned, while the franchise 
features were taxed through the medium of a license 
fee, meeting at the same time by this device the prob- 
lem that arose in the taxation of property engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

The commission system provides for a tax based 
on the market valuation of the capital stock and the 

HT-19 
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floating and funded indebtedness. Maine bases its 
tax on the capital stock. New York places a fran- 
chise tax based on the dividends paid by the capital 
stock. But taxation of this kind is exposed to con- 
siderable restriction because of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1873 to the effect 
that the taxation of that portion of the company's 
funded indebtedness which is held by non-residents 
is unconstitutional. The resort to the tax on busi- 
ness receipts seems to have met with greater favor. 
In some instances the rate is a graduated one, rising 
with the amount of the receipts. Probably the most 
successful form of the gross earnings tax is found in 
the state of Minnesota, where a percentage is placed 
upon aU the gross earnings of the railway company 
that arise from the traffic inside of the state and an 
apportioned amount of the receipts from mileage of 
interstate traffic in the state to the total mileage. 
Sometimes a tax on net receipts has been urged as 
the most satisfactory and just method of taxing a 
railroad company, but in the cases where no net re- 
ceipt actually exists the state would fail to receive 
a revenue. In addition to this it may be said that 
there is often very considerable difficulty in deter- 
mining net receipts, the matter being easily inter- 
fered with by bookkeeping methods. 

In the instance of express companies, sleeping- 
car companies, fast freight and car line companies, 
the taxation usually resorted to has been that of 
specific taxes upon the receipts of the company. In 
the instance of the express companies there is very 
little tangible property, though the franchises are 
often of great value. The tax on gross receipts gets 
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at fhe matter with thoroughness. In a good many 
instances, however, the sleeping-car and palace-car 
companies are taxed on the cash value of the rolling- 
stock. In other instances a percentage tax has been 
placed upon the annual receipts as well as one upon 
the capital stock of the company. Both systems have 
been applied to fast freight and car line companies, 
the tax falling either upon their receipts or upon 
their capital. 

The taxes on railroads vary from $14.80 in the 
District of Columbia to $26.00 per mile in Indian 
Territory, a statement which confirms the greater 
diversity of assessment. 

SUMMARY SHOWING TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS OF THE BAHi- 
WAY8 IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES AND TEBBI- 
TOBIES, rOB THE YEAB ENDING JUNE 30, 1907. 

PermUe 

State or Territory — Amoiint. of line. 

Alabama $ 983,658 $ 218 

Arkansas 958,057 224 

California 2,390,389 390 

Colorado 1,390,514 287 

Connecticut 1,360,234 1,339 

Delaware 131,282 391 

Florida 615,142 176 

Georgia 1,068,654 166 

Idaho 399,937 233 

niinois 5,649,300 472 

Indiana 3,468,895 481 

Iowa 2,300,546 234 

Kansas 2,637,293 296 

Kentucky 1,213,161 866 

Louisiana 902,638 218 

Maine 686,704 292 

Maryland 861,931 620 

Massachusetts 3,185,260 1,526 

Michigan 3,408,883 398 

Minnesota 8,407,313 429 

Mississippi 788,265 214 

Missouri 1,629,914 206 

Montana 882,421 271 

Nebraska 2,546,264 429 

Nevada 409,646 265 

New Hampshire 441,718 858 

New Jersey 4,561,655 2,047 

NewYotk.. 6,764,830 686 
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North Carolina 704,533 177 

North Dakota 1,031,593 265 

Ohio 5,080,488 569 

Oregon 391,737 228 

Pennsylvania 5,541,396 510 

Bhode Island 229,309 1,100 

South Carolina 556,712 176 

South Dakota 355,811 101 

Tennessee 935,567 267 

Texas 1,910,682 153 

Utah 575,081 320 

Vermont 177,040 172 

Virginia 1,492,013 376 

I Washington 1,443,564 415 

West Virginia 1,237,049 413 

Wisconsin 3,009,273 414 

Wyoming 211,122 141 

Arizona 266,133 142 

District of Columbia 46,345 1,480 

Indian Territory 67,165 26 

New Mexico 361,411 139 

Oklahoma 544,984 194 

Total *$80,108,006 $ 367 

^Excludes $204,369, as follows: $100,590, paid in the Dominion of 
Canada; $900, not localized by States and Territories; and $102,879, 
due chiefly to overestimates of taxes accrued, which were eharged to 
income. Statistics of Bailways in the United States, 1907, pp. 112-113. 

The amount of taxes as shown in the foregoing 
smnmary for the year 1907 was $80,108,006, averag- 
ing $367 per mile of line, as against a corresponding 
amount of $74,602,171 for the year 1906, and an aver- 
age of $349 per mile of line, showing an increase in 
total taxes over the preceding year of $5,505,835 and 
an increase of $18 per mile of line. It may be noted 
that the increase in taxation for the year 1906 over 
the year 1905 was $11,277,620 in the total amount and 
$46 in the average per mile of line. 

In the next summary is found an analysis of 
taxes, by states and territories, showing the basis 
upon which they were assessed. 
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Sec. 109. Relation to Mea 

The railway compames have come to recognize 
their attitude toward the men they employ as one of 
the most important features of their relation to the 
public. The effort to secure better trained men has 
caused some of the companies to develop quite 
elaborate systems of education. This was discussed 
to some extent in the chapter on general administra- 
tion. The attempt now is to develop a spirit of 
loyalty among the men, who should have a feeling 
of kindliness and good- will toward their employers. 
To this end railway companies have opened clubs, 
contributed to the Y. M. C A., established lecture 
courses, and put on the road demonstration cars to 
help the men along in the knowledge of their work. 
This field, however, is too little occupied at the 
present time. The old type of men who began in the 
early history of the railway is rapidly passing away, 
and the younger men have more difficult problems to 
meet, where a larger technical knowledge is required. 
As time goes on the railroads will unquestionably 
come to develop very materially the educational side 
of their publicity work. This is likely to take the 
form of evening schools, correspondence courses, and 
instruction by travelling teachers and lecturers. 

When the railroad company has developed its 
publicity work along the three lines indicated in this 
chapter it will have gone a long way toward the solv- 
ing of the many difficulties and much of the friction 
that exists at the present time. 



PART IV 

THE RELATION OF RAILWAYS 

TO THE PUBLIC 



CHAPTER I 

THE BATE QUESTION 

Bee. 110. The Railroad as a Business Organization 

It is customary to look at the railroad from two 
points of view. The first of these might be called 
individual and the second social. The one represents 
the interest of owners, and the other the attitude of 
the public. From the point of view of the individual, 
the railroad is a corporation engaged in business for 
the purpose of paying dividends. Looked at as a so- 
cial factor, it is a private corporation carrying on a 
public business, which so touches the communities of 
the country that the entire population is interested 
in its management. The further fact that the rail- 
road is monopolistic in tendency, especially when or- 
ganized into large groups by which competition is 
practically eliminated, creates a very interesting 
question as to the relation of the railroad to the pub- 
lic. We may look at the railroad first from the point 
of view of the owner, and second from that of the 
public. 

Every transportation enterprise requires a large 
investment of capital. There are at first the primary 
expenses for the survjeys, the bridges, the right-of- 
way, the buildings, the sidings, stations, viaducts, 
tiumels, and the erection of roundhouses and termin- 
als, before any return comes to the investor. Unlike 
most business enterprises, a railroad once commenced 

297 
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must not only be continued, but must be operated. K 
it is able to earn a profit, even though small, the 
chances of success are practically assured; but on the 
other hand if the management finds it difficult to 
earn dividends, the road must be run in order to 
meet the fixed charges, and when fixed charges can- 
not be paid, the operation of the road is continued in 
the hope of bettering the situation. Every railroad, 
whether bankrupt or successful, must have traffic. 
The expenses of a raUroad are, in the main, inde- 
pendent of the amount of the traffic, and are, broad- 
ly speaking, divided, as we have seen, into two 
main classes, of fixed charges and operating ex- 
penses. The first are constant and invariable. 
The second are fluctuating and changeable. The re- 
lation of these two varies oftentimes, dependent 
upon many factors, but as a usual thing fixed charges 
amount to about 25% of the entire expenditures. 
Maintenance of way takes an additional 16%, and 
the remainder is the expense of operation. 

A railroad is seldom operated to its full capacity 
as a carrying agent. The volimie of traffic can be 
expanded almost indefinitely, so long as a fair profit 
is paid on the business ; but when the capacity of a 
railroad and the equipment is reached, it is often 
questionable, in view of the low rates received, 
whether additional equipment should be added. This 
principle of the law of increasing returns may be 
oJBfset by the low prices received for carrying the 
traffic because of competition or business conditions, 
it is possible therefore that a railroad may be ac- 
tually damaged by the increase of its traffic. 

From a business point of view, the company whicH 
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owns the road occupies a double position. It is the 
owner and at the same time the carrying agent. As 
the first, it is entitled to a return for use and main- 
tenance, and as the second it is entitled to a payment 
for services which are rendered directly to shippers. 
As the owner of the road it must invest large capital 
in construction. The expense of maintenance is 
small in comparison with the amount required to pay 
interest at a normal rate on the capital. 

"The absolute withdrawal of either the entire 
freight or passenger traffic would leave the claim of 
capital to its normal interest just as great as before, 
and it would effect but a trifling reduction of the cost 
of maintenance, and even in traffic working proper 
would produce very far from a corresponding reduc- 
tion of expense. The withdrawal of certain cate- 
gories of goods or passenger traffic, say export or 
market goods, or excursion passengers, would leave 
the volume of expense practically — the withdrawal 
of single consignments of goods or single passengers 
would leave them absolutely — ^imaltered. The ex- 
penditure—that is, of the railway company — ^is in- 
curred almost wholly on the joint account of all of 
its customers. The accommodation it provides, and 
the service it renders, it must therefore render and 
provide at their joint cost.*' ^ 

The interest of the shipper, on the other hand, is 
in the tariff. While he is willing that the railway 
shall earn in the aggregate a fair return upon the 
capital invested, the shipper insists that it shaU be 
a reasonable return upon the capital the bases of 
whose valuation should be clearly understood. (See 

Tlcworth: ' 'Theory of Eailroad Bates." Eeon. Joor., VoL VII, p. 817. 
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Ch. 1, Part m.) These bases are put down as (1)' 
original cost of construction, (2) the amount ex- 
pended for permanent improvements, (3) the es- 
timated expense of duplication, (4) the par or 
market values of stocks and bonds, (5) the ac- 
tual value of the plant plus an estimated value 
of the franchise. Any one of these criteria taken 
by itself may be regarded as unsatisfactory. The 
capitalization, alone, is likely to contain inflated 
stocks. The cost of reproduction may not re- 
flect the value that is given to good-wiU, or the 
increase in the efJ&ciency of the roadbed through long 
use, and the value of connections that have stood the 
test of many difficulties. Nor is it certain that the 
property can be looked upon as being satisfactorily 
sold for what it will bring at the reorganization sale. 
The value of a railroad depends upon its earning ca- 
pacity, and this in turn rests upon the rates. 

It is only within certain limits that rates can be 
determined. Certainly no charge for transportation 
can be more than the actual value of the service, nor, 
on the other hand, can the charge for transportation 
service be less than the expense that has been in- 
curred in rendering it. Between these two extremes 
is the actual rate which the shipper, on his side, can 
afford to pay, and, on the other, the point under 
which the road can not render the service. 



Sec. 111. Theories of Bates 

In general it may be said that the different points 
of view regarding rates may be put down imder five 
different heads. (1) the cost of service theory, (2) 
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the postal service basis^ (3) the value of the service 
to the shipper, (4) the taxation basis, (5) whsi the 
traffic will bear. 

(1) The cost of service theory. This principle of 
rates has been urged by many writers, the idea being 
that railroads should charge what it costs to render 
the service. The items included in the cost have usu- 
ally been extensive enough to cover the operation ex- 
penses of the road, the interest charges, and the va- 
rious items necessary to carry on the administration. 
In its analysis, however, it is apparent that rates 
based upon cost of service could not be stable. It 
would be difficult to determine them far enough in 
advance to make it possible to say what the rates 
would actually be. The reason for this statement is 
that the conditions which enter into the operation of 
trains vary dafly. A considerable part of the ex- 
penses of railroads cannot be apportioned to any one 
shipment. As one vmter has put it, all costs are 
joint costs and the value to the consiuner of the serv- 
ice cannot be measured by the cost of production. 
Bailroad expenses vary inversely as the amount of 
business done. The volume of business necessarily 
changes, not only with the seasons, but with the in- 
dustrial conditions existing in the territory through 
which the road passes. Consequently, a schedule of 
rates established upon this basis would change with 
every fluctuation of the economic conditions. 

Besides these considerations, it must be apparent 
that the expenses of transportation rest upon the 
quantity, the quality and the value of the article, and 
the cost of service principle would undoubtedly im- 
pose the heaviest rates upon the cheapest and at the 
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same time the most necessary goods. An example of 
this statement is seen in the instance of coal^ which 
throughout the entire history of transportation has 
been moved at a low rate. If the rate were based 
upon its cost, unquestionably it would be compelled 
to bear a larger burden, since railroads attempt to 
secure a margin of earnings by moving traffic which 
would not othervidse be moved at the ordinary rates. 
It still remains true, however, that the difficulty of 
ascertaining the cost of the specific service would 
make it almost impossible, even if the principle had 
other elements to commend it, to make it a workable 
plan. 

(2) The postal service basis, sometimes called the 
equal mileage system of rates. This idea has been 
put forth as a result of a study of the postal system. 
**It takes two forms,— one in the demand for equal 
mileage rates over the entire country, and the other 
upon all parts of the same railroad. It is based upon 
the supposition that there is a relationship which is 
proportional in the cost of transportation to the dis- 
tance through which a shipment is carried. In the 
field of practical railroad experience, it has been 
found that, generally speaking, it costs more to 
carry goods a shorter distance than a longer one. 
Moreover, the conditions of the road and the business 
vary greatly, so that the movement of freight over 
mountain roads would, without question, cost more 
than upon roads built over the plains. In 1900 the 
representatives of Nebraska at the Railroad Com- 
missioners' Convention proposed to find the average 
cost of shipping a car of freight, and make on that 
basis a uniform rate. Thus, it is claimed that govern- 
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ment ownership and uniform rates, regardless of dis- 
tance, would result in the Nebraska fanners' com 
and hogs being carried across the continent on a post- 
age stamp basis, while capital would be taxed to pay 
for it/' ^ 

This plan has received an impetus from the writ- 
ings of Mr. Cowles, who has been an earnest advocate 
of a general freight and passenger post. The two 
principles underneath this plan are that railroad 
rates should be based solely upon the cost of the 
service, and that the postal principle, which disre- 
gards distance in fixing charges, should be extended 
to freight and passengers. 

A modification of this idea is to be found in 
the zone system of rates, a plan adopted in Hungary 
and Austria. Under it all passengers pay the same 
amount for travel within the zone. The through traf- 
fic zones are larger than the local ones, and afford a 
low rate for those going some distance. The same 
principle has been extended to the movement of 
freight, the rate being based upon a unit distance of 
10 kilometers (6.2 miles), and for the longer dis- 
tances a proportional reduction is made. The object 
of the plan is to place commodities on the same basis 
though at the edge of zones the rate against a com- 
munity would be greater than under the distance 
schedule. 

(3) The value of the service to the shipper. It 
has been proposed that the shipper should pay the 
value of the service he receives from the railway com- 
pany. Thus, if a bushel of wheat sells for 60 cents in 
a given place, and it will sell for 80 cents one thou- 

* Bailwfty Age, VoL XXXIX, p. 557. 
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sand miles away, the value of the service appears to 
be 20 centsy and this from the point of view of the 
suggestion should be the rate for carrying the wheat 
the one thousand miles. But, it would not be possible 
to ascertain, with the thousand different kinds of 
freight, what the value is to the many consignees. 
When applied to the passenger service, it might not 
be especially difficult to secure a basis, but even here 
it never could be ascertained just what the actual 
value was. 

(4) The taxation theory of railroad rates. This 
system is designated by the name given to it here 
because it bears some relation to a plan of taxation. 
Under this proposal, the shipper would pay a certain 
percentage of the value of the product which he is 
sending by the railroad, and as this would be in the 
nature of a definite fixed amount, determined per- 
haps by the government, it would bear some analogy 
to a tax rate based upon assessment of values. In 
brief, the reason for this suggestion is that a large 
item in the railroad's outgo, namely, the fixed 
charges, has no influence on rates. These cannot be 
changed, and the road must be run so long as it yields 
anything over operating expenses. While this is 
true, nevertheless, the object in operating a railroad 
is to pay dividends and make a profit on capital. If 
this same relationship could be determined between 
the cost of operation, including fixed charges, and 
the traffic moved, so far as its value is concerned, 
some percentage might be fixed upon that would not 
be burdensome to the shipper, and yet at the same 
time pay the dividends to the holders of stock and 
interest to the creditors. The difficulties it puts in 
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the way of competition and the improbability of se- 
curing a working basis interfere with the operation 
of this principle. 

(5) What the trafl&c will bear. Prom the begin- 
ning the railroads in America have made their rates 
upon the principle of what the trafl&c could bear. The 
basis of this plan of rate-making has been worked 
out through practical experience. It was found that 
goods of different kinds paid different rates. The 
cost to the railroad might be the same^ but the 
charges were unequal. Prom the railroad point of 
view, any business which paid a profit over the actual 
cost of i)erf orming it was worth while, since it was 
some contribution toward the payment of fixed 
charges. Ability to pay was really the test, but even 
here the charge must not be made larger than the 
service is worth or commerce is prevented. In fact, 
the tendency was to make the charge a little less, so 
that the phrase "charging what the trafl&c will 
bear" came to express a great business principle, 
justifying low rates on cheap goods and high rates 
on valuable ones. The application of this principle 
required classification of commodities; it resulted in 
local discriminations, and in more than one instance 
extended from these two into individual discrimina- 
tion. The question arose in railroad circles, what 
freight can an article pay? The answer to this in- 
quiry required a careful study of the conditions re- 
garding the movement of freight. It meant a study 
of competition, of cost of production, of substitution 
of other articles, of the conditions of transportation. 
In fact, the ofl&cial who had the matter in charge be- 
came an expert and the authority vested in him was 

RT-ao ^ 
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often used for the benefit of localities and individ- 
uals. * * In railroading, ' ' says one writer, * * the charge 
of what the trafi&c will bear is worked out much more 
carefully on staple commodities than on side issues, 
on carloads rather than on small shipments/' 

As said above, the principle of carrying freight 
on this basis is that of joint costs. If coal and dry 
goods were carried at the same rate, the coal could 
not be moved. Where a railroad is engaged in carry- 
ing a low grade ore, the cost of doing so must cover 
not only the movement of the loaded cars, but of the 
empty ones back to the point of destination. Any 
back loading of goods will be a clear profit, and if 
there is enough of this done, the company may be 
able to lower rates, certainly to pay something on 
fixed charges. Under the plan of charging what the 
trafl&c will bear, differential freight charges have 
arisen. These charges allow weak lines, with longest 
and most expensive hauls, to charge a little less than 
on the direct route, because of the greater delay and 
inconvenience. This principle of charging what the 
trafi&c will bear must approach a TniniTnum point at 
which the traffic will not bear anything. When the 
cost of producing exceeds the market price there can 
be no movement of freight. And the same applies to 
transportation. **The railroad manager lowers the 
rates just so long as the increase of gross earnings is 
faster than operating expenses. The problem is com- 
plicated by the competition and the presence of re- 
ceivership roads, the duties of common carriers im- 
der the law, and the right of eminent domain. And 
as each railroad is between two masters, the owners 
of the road on one hand, and the public on the other, 
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the problem of charging what the traffic will bear be- 
comes exceedingly complex at times/' An illustra- 
tion of the development of traffic through the rate is 
indicated in an example cited regarding the Great 
Northern Railroad. Mr. James J. Hill says: **In 
1896 my friends in the East did not want to shut 
down their steel mills. I said to them, * Why not bid 
on Chinese and Japanese steel rail contracts ? If you 
will bid low enough, I will make you a rate on the 
rails.' We carried 12,000 tons and lost money, but we 
had the fun of doing business. I made a rate of 40 
cents per 1,000 to Yokohama. The next fall they sent 
60,000 tons. Last fall (1898) we could have carried 
80,000, but did not have the ships. In one week last 
November we refused 18,000 bales of cotton bound for 
Asia. We could carry it by land, but would have to 
drop it at the seaboard.** 

Sec. 112. Classification 

Prior to the middle of the '80s each railroad had 
a classification of its own, though there were in addi- 
tion various joint classifications with connecting 
lines. The passage of the Interstate Commerce Act 
forced greater uniformity, and there sprung into ex- 
istence a series of freight classifications made by the 
railroads through joint committees. The official clas- 
sification prevailing east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac is directed by a committee 
whose headquarters are in New York. The Southern 
classification is administered through a committee in 
Atlanta over the territory east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio and Potomac. The Western das* 
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sification prevails in the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, the headquarters of the committee being Chi- 
cago; while the classification for the Pacific Coast 
business is determined by the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau at San Francisco. , These classifica- 
tions have come into existence because of the need 
of meeting the different questions which arise in con- 
nection with the rates chargeable against the differ- 
ent kinds of freight. While the general rule is to 
classify freights in proportion to the expense of car- 
riage as compared with the ultimate price, neverthe- 
less, cost of service, risk, and value are taken into 
consideration. Generally speaking, when the con- 
sumer's price is low, and transportation forms a con- 
siderable part of it, the charge made for the move- 
ment of the commodity is low. The condition of the 
commodity, whether in the original form or finished, 
liquid or dry, ready for use or in parts, whether 
boxed, crated or simply wrapped, with many other 
questions, are brought into the determination of the 
rate. The season, the manner of shipment, whether 
in carloads or less than carload, the volume through 
the year, the kind of car required, speed of trains, — 
all of these facts enter into the determination of the 
classification in which the article will be placed. 

In addition to these features of classification, the 
railroads find it necessary to protect certain groups 
of shippers, and in order to do this discriminations 
are made in the rates charged against the movement 
of goods. Thus, if it is desired to protect a jobber as 
against a retailer, the rate is made much heavier on 
less than carload lots. When the classification is ex- 
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pressed in the terms of carryiiig charges, a tariff is 
created known as local and joint. The local tariff 
shows the rates between stations on the same road, 
and the joint tariff has to do with the rates existing 
between connecting lines. The classification is made 
by the committee. The tariffs are determined by the 
railroads. A commodity tariff is one which is based 
upon the bulky freight, such as wheat, coal, iron ore 
and the like. The class rates from which a large rev- 
enue is secured, have to do with the payments made 
upon classified freight, such as furniture, books, 
household goods, and the like. The density of the 
traffic has much to do with the rates charged. 
Thus, if the movement of freight is in one direc- 
tion the rate may be comparatively high as com- 
pared with the rate charged for freight moving in 
the direction of the largest number of empty cars. 
In 1896 the Great Northern Railroad made the rate 
on steel rails from the mills to Japan referred to 
above for two purposes. One was to encourage 
the manufacture of rails during a depression period 
in the steel industry, and the other was to give the 
company traffic in the direction of its largest number 
of empty cars. 

In the making of rates some distance is taken as 
the basis, as in the case of New York and Chicago, 
which in the official classification is accepted as 100 
per cent. The rates for different cities round about 
may be figured from rates at these points, and when 
there is a change in the basic rate all the rates in the 
schedule are altered as a result. In the instance of 
the New York-Chicago basic rate the cities of Balti- 
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more and Philadelphia receive the advantage of the 
differential. From time to time disputes arise over 
the specific rates to large centers, and it is necessary 
to make new basing points, as is done in trans-Missis- 
sissippi and trans-Missouri territory. Rate wars 
occasionally break out because of the demand for 
differentials. The Mississippi river is made a basing 
point between Chicago and St. Paul. This was due 
to the water competition by way of the lakes and Du- 
luth. In the competition between the railroads and 
the water routes the railroads were compelled to 
make about the same rates as the water routes to 
points having such communication if they expected 
to carry any of the traffic. Any station midway be- 
tween the point of shipment and the point of compe- 
tition pays the rate determined by the competition 
of the water communication plus the local rate from 
the water points. In other words, the water point is 
made the basing point and the rates beyond it are 
made by combining the local rate from the basing 
point. One writer, in discussing this system of de- 
termining rates, says: "Although it has been se- 
verely criticised, this system of basing points could 
not have been developed solely for the benefit of the 
railroads. The railroads must serve the needs of 
commerce. No artifice of man can stem the working 
of economic law for any considerable time through- 
out so considerable a territory. ♦ ♦ ♦ If the bas- 
ing point be abolished, and a scale of rates fixed that 
uniformly increase with distance, the source of sup- 
plies wUl be driven back to the source of production. 
The retail dealer will no longer be able to keep as 
great a variety of merchandise on the same capital. 
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and as he will not be able to so promptly replenish 
his stock, it will no longer be so fresh/' ^ 

Occasionally a rate war is concluded by making a 
commercial city a single rate to all stations be- 
yond a certain point. Thus, in the instance of Texas, 
the rate to that State from St. Louis is based on what 
is called the Texas common point territory. The re- 
sult is that jobbing centers exist every forty or fifty 
miles and all of the distributing points are on a par- 
ity. The cities in the Mississippi and Ohio valleys 
can compete in Texas where rates are based on a 
fixed difference from St. Louis. The railroads are 
naturally opposed to a system of this kind, but it 
acts as a great protection to the distributing center 
of the state. 



Sec. 113. 



Discrimination has come to have a double mean- 
ing in railroad management. Li one instance it is the 
recognition of differences and the attempt to make 
charges for railway services that conform to these 
differences. The other phase is the granting of priv- 
ileges to specific individuals as against general ship- 
pers. This last attitude is a harmful one, and it ex- 
ists where a road exaggerates the actual differences 
in the traffic conditions or, on the other hand, fails to 
recognize them. Where unjust discrimination exists 
and unreasonable advantage is granted to particular 
persons, places, or types of traffic, and as a conse- 
quence subjects others to undue disadvantage, a re- 
bate is a part of the scheme of discrimination. It is 

*McFhenoii: "Bailroad Freight Bates," p. 89. 
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a secret device by which a part of the payment made 
by a shipper is remitted to him. This may be done 
in various ways, such as repayment of a part of the 
charge, the performance of additional services, un- 
derbilling, excessive mileage, payments for private 
cars, allowance for terminal facilities, etc. It is gen- 
erally conceded that roads may compete for new busi- 
ness, and grant low rates in .order to secure it, but 
pubUc opinion refuses to recognize the granting of 
privileges to individuals, places or different kinds of 
traflSc, and consequently the feeling against discrim- 
ination is very strong. The St. Louis bridge charges 
are an example of discrimination in rates which may 
be looked at as fairly within the law. Investigations 
by the legislatures show four passenger rates,— a lo- 
cal rate, a bridge crossing rate, a terminal rate, and 
a through or foreign ticket rate. A uniform rate 
sufficient to pay a moderate interest on the cost of the 
bridge would have amounted to fifty cents. If this 
had been exacted, it would have cut off both local and 
suburban traffic, and in the end the bridge company 
and the passengers would have both lost; but by dis- 
crimination the bridge company was able to meet the 
local demands without interfering with the through 
traffic. 

Discrimination between towns and villages is not 
justified unless there is some reason due to compet- 
itive conditions. A railroad ought not to put poorly 
situated commimities on an equality with those that 
are well situated. On the other hand, it is not right 
for a railroad to make personal discrimination in fa- 
vor of large shippers in order to secure their business 
nor to grant direct reductions and concessions for the 
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use of private cars and termiiials. Such an action 
tends to build up large producers at the expense of 
the smaller ones, and results in the long run in a de- 
crease of local transportation. 



See. 114. Passenger Bates 

There is a fundamental difference between the 
freight and passenger policy of a railroad. The de- 
cline in freight rates, generally speaking, has taken 
place at the same time with the increase in the 
freight traf&c In case of the passenger fares the sit- 
uation is distinctly different. The original passenger 
fare was based on the old stage coach charges, and it 
had in mind the idea of a toll for the road and a 
charge for the kind of vehicle used. The maximum 
fares were a little below the charges on the old stage 
coach, and there was no great tendency to decline. 
It has only been within the last few years that the 
state legislatures have taken up the question of pas- 
senger rates and attempted by legislation to improve 
them. This movement began in Ohio in 1906. The 
Virginia legislature followed with the requirement 
that railroads should sell mileage books at the rate 
of two cents per mile. In 1907 Arkansas, Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin passed two cent fare laws. Some of 
the States made laws to apply to the main lines, with 
slightly higher figures for the subsidiary lines. These 
were Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, West Virginia and 
Virginia. A 2l^ cent rate in North Carolina and 
Georgia, and in Alabama, North Dakota and South 
Dakota a 2^ cent rate went into effect. The causes 
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of this movement were imdoubtedly due to the wide- 
spread popular discontent with railroad conditions, 
coupled with the fear of giant railroad consolidations. 
It also may be said that the movement had some fun- 
damental economic grounds on which the lower rate 
might be justified. 

Sec. 115. Equitable Bates 

Just what is a reasonable rate has not been deter- 
mined. The courts have said rates must be reason- 
able. In the movement from the legislatures where 
this question was first determined to the courts where 
it is now under consideration there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to place the determination of the 
rate upon the value of the service. In the Munn vs. 
HI. case Chief Justice Waite said, *Hhat what is rea- 
sonable is a judicial and not a legislative question.^' 
In the Peik vs. Chicago R. R. case the court said, 
^* Where property has been clothed with a public in- 
terest, the legislature may fix a limit to that which 
shall in law be reasonable for its use. This limit binds 
the courts as well as the people. If it has been im- 
properly fixed, the legislature, not the courts, must 
be appealed to for a change. '* In the case of Chicago, 
M. & St. P. R. R. vs. Minnesota, it was declared that 
the reasonableness of a rate is a judicial question, 
and if a company is deprived of the lawful use of its 
property without investigation by the judicial ma- 
chinery, it is not given equal protection of the laws. 
In theKansasCity stock yard case (1901) it was held 
that the owner had a right to do business. * ^ He has, ' ' 
in the words of the court, "a right to charge for each 
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separate service that which is reasonable compensa- 
tion therefor, and the legislature may not deny him 
such reasonable compensation, and may not interfere 
simply because out of the multitude of his transac- 
tions the amount of his profits is large/' Continu- 
ing, Justice Brewer, the writer of the opinion, says: 
** As to parties engaged in a public service, while the 
power to regulate has been sustained, negatively the 
Court has held that the legislature may not pre- 
scribe rates which if enforced would amoimt to a 
confiscation of property. But it has not held that 
the legislature may enforce rates that stop only this 
side of confiscation. * * • It has declared that 
the present value of the property is the basis by 
which the test of reasonableness is to be determined, 
although the actual cost is to be considered and that 
the value of the services rendered to each individual 
is also to be considered. '* » » ♦ rpj^^ authority 
of the legislature to interfere by a regulation of 
rates is not an authority to destroy the principles 
of these decisions, but simply to enforce them. 
* * * The question is always not. What does 
(the person performing a public service) make as 
the aggregate of his profits, but, What is the value 
of the services which he renders to the one seeking 
and receiving such services? Of course, it may some- 
times be ♦ ♦ ♦ that the amount of aggregate profits 
may be a factor in considering the question of the 
reasonableness of the charges, but it is only one fac- 
tor, and is not that which finally determines the 
question of reasonableness.'* The courts now seem 
to be willing to permit a profit comparable with 
other industries, but in this view the reasonable- 
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ness of a rate falls back upon the value of ther product 
and its relation to the cost of transportation. This is 
evidently the view of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which is attempting adjustment of freight 
charges and reasonableness of rates as applied to 
specific instances brought to the attention of the 
Commission. 

The railroads have on the whole tried to deter- 
mine rates on the basis of economic laws. In details 
errors have been made, but in the maiQ under careful 
and wide investigation the principle involved in what 
the traffic will bear is the one that has produced the 
best results, nevertheless the amount earned on cap- 
italization will continually bob up to disturb the 
view of reasonable pay for reasonable service. The 
basis of raUroad rates from the legal point of view 
may be regarded as still unsettled and the rule ap- 
plying to the ordinary business in the matter of 
profits will not be wilKngly and quietly accepted as 
applying to railroads when monopoly, unearned in- 
crement and increasing returns are taken into con- 
sideration. The lessons of the municipal plants and 
the attitude toward them would go to maintain this 
view. 



CTTAPTEB n 

STATE AND FEDEBAL BEGULATION 

Sec. 116. The Meaning of the Term 

The phrase at the head of this chapter is used to 
describe the attitude which the government takes 
toward the conduct of what is sometimes called a 
quasi-public business. It consists in the laying down 
of definite rules for the purpose of controlling the 
action of individuals and corporations in industrial 
matters. It differs from mere interference in the re- 
spect that interference is prohibitive rather than 
regulative. In a state where interference is the rule 
the government machinery is comparatively simple, 
but where the control is regulative the system is more 
complex, including inspectors, boards and commis- 
sions in its organization. Regulation presupposes a 
rule or order prescribed by a superior and competent 
authority which determines the actions of those un- 
der its control. "In any supervision of the railroad 
there are many inherent difficulties, involving the 
corporation, the shipper, the coxisumer and the state. 
To solve these by the dominance of the corporation 
is to give that organization too much power in the di- 
rection of industry; to regulate by competition of the 
shipper and consumer is to place the railroad at a 
disadvantage; the balancing of the factors requires 
the presence of a neutral agent, found, in some de- 
gree, in the state. The state can regulate by virtue 

817 
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of its sovereignty; first, because it is the creator of 
the corporation and the giver of the right of eminent 
domain; and, second, for the reason that the shipper 
and consumer are citizens dependent upon it for pro- 
tection against extortion, overcharge, and tyranny 
by its own creation, the railway corporation. Yet the 
problem involves the reconciliation of many conflict- 
ing agents, any one of which, unreconciled, means the 
disturbance at any time of at least a part of the in- 
dustrial organization. There are, to briefly enumer- 
ate, the questions of railroad construction, of the or- 
ganization of the corporation, of the securing of 
financial assistance and directors' responsibility, of 
the conflict of roads at competing points and ter- 
minals, the making of rates, the organization of ship- 
pers, discriminations, the conduct of allied industries 
by the carriers, and the great group of difficulties 
found in pooling and combination confronting the 
state in its attempts at regulation. Only in a measure 
can it be said that states have been successful in deal- 
ing with these manifold questions. Political consid- 
erations, national interests and sectional prejudice 
complicate the question of regulation of railroads." ^ 

Sec. 117. Different Types of Begalation 

It is possible to deal with the railroads in many 
different ways. First, the government might own 
and manage them, as illustrated in Europe and Aus- 
tralia. Second, the government might own the rail- 
roads and leave their operation to private companies, 
as is instanced in one or two cases in the United 



* McVey: ' ' Modem Indnstrialismi ' ' p. 242. 
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States and in some of the smaller European coun- 
tries. Third, the railways might be owned by pri- 
vate companies and operated by the government. 
Fourth, there might be a mixed ownership and opera- 
tion, with the idea of securing competition between 
the state railroads and the private companies, the 
purpose being to secure regulation of rates. Fifth, 
the railroads might be left to private ownership and 
management, as is seen in England and the United 
States. 

Sec. 118. Begulation in England 

The arguments in favor of the last point of view 
are usually put in this way: (1) greater eflSciency 
in management; (2) greater adaptation to the vary- 
ing demands of business or industrial conditions; (3) 
the avoiding of sectional disputes regarding rates 
which are likely to arise in the instance of govern- 
ment operation. From the very beginning of railway 
transportation in England the roads have been both 
privately built and privately owned. Because of the 
smallness of the country and the extended sea coast, 
water competition was always a possibility and per- 
sonal discrimination seldom occurred. The questions 
which arose were largely those of relative rates be- 
tween localities and maximum rates on different 
classes of goods. With the inception of the railway 
in England Parliament assumed to dictate regarding 
it, and as a result a body of law has been brought into 
existence which is the basis for the administration 
and regulation of the railways in the British Isles. 
All of the conditions of construction, the rates and 
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fares were subject to Parliamentaxy legislation, and 
public authority has dominated the English railway 
policy since the middle of the 19th century. As a 
result of this attitude a steadiness of rates was se- 
cured and the payment of dividends assured that was 
highly satisfactory to the shareholders both in their 
amount and regularity. All of this is in marked con- 
trast to the pools, combinations and rate wars exist- 
ent in the United States. The introduction of legis- 
lative control over railroads in England began 
through standing orders of Parliament. This method 
of supervision proved inadequate, and it was supple- 
mented in 1842 by an act creating a government de- 
partment, through which the Board of Trade was 
authorized to regulate, to bring action, and to gen- 
erally supervise the relations of the railway com- 
panies to the public. The same act authorized the 
collection of statistics, and in the following ten years 
the supervisory powers were transferred to a body 
of railway commissioners and back again to the 
Board of Trade. Little or nothing resulted from this 
attempt at regulation, and the legislation enacted 
from time to time was finally given over to a com- 
mission organized in 1873 with judiciary powers. 
The findings of the Board regarding facts were final, 
but in matters of law their action was reviewable by 
a higher court. Fifteen years later the powers of the 
commission were increased, giving to the Board of 
Trade the right to suggest maximum rates. During 
the years 1891-1894 Parliament enacted the maxi- 
mum rates, and in the latter year provided that no 
railway should increase existing rates within the 
maximum without proving to the railway commission 
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that the increase was desirable and justifiable. This 
provision of the law has been criticized on the ground 
that a manager would hesitate to establish a new 
rate if he found after experience with it he was un- 
able to maintain it, since the law would prevent 
him from restoring it to its former place. The sys- 
tem in England so briefly described is one of moder- 
ate supervision by government commissions and 
boards within restrictions established by Parlia- 
ment. It is regulation from the point of view of the 
shareholder, not of the shipper or of commerce; but 
it eliminates some of the worst features of control 
found in America, such as stock watering, rate dis- 
crimination, and jobbing of corporations. 

Sec. 119. Begulation in the United States 

In the United States the attempts at regulation 
have been more numerous and in some respects less 
satisfactory. The state legislatures, as shown in 
chapters 2 and 3, Part I, have encouraged reckless 
financiering and building of railroads in the passage 
of liberal charters. The incorporation acts at first 
contained few or no restrictive features, and the re- 
sponsibility of directors of corporations to the state 
was overlooked and under-emphasized. The railroads 
multiplied, grew in power, and often came in conflict 
with each other regarding the control of transporta- 
tion. The problem was complicated by the existence 
of the state and federal government and by the fact 
that the States had no power beyond their borders. 
The charters granted by the different States were as 
varied in character as tiie States themselves. At first 
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attempts were made to restrain the corporatioiis by 
additions to the charters. Then state railroad com- 
missions were instituted, created for the purpose of 
supervising the railroad, but these, with few ex- 
ceptions, were able to render but little service of 
actual control of roads. State supervision of the 
railroads had its most beneficial results in the West, 
and the commissions were able to enforce the laws to 
a fair degree. Attempts were made to restrict the 
construction of new roads by requiring certain 
amounts of capital to be paid in before the roads were 
built. In some instances only consulting authority 
was granted to the state conmiissions, in others the 
commissions had extended supervising powers. Some 
left the railroads full liberty to fix their tariffs, and 
others authorized the commissions to determine the 
maximum tariff. The whole problem was brought to 
a head when the courts decided in 1886 that the legis- 
latures of single States did not have the power to im- 
pose any restraints upon interstate commerce. It 
has been clearly demonstrated by the frequent 
clashes of authority that the legislation of the States 
must be supplemented by federal acts. The passage 
of the interstate commerce act in 1887 was the result 
of a compromise. Through its agency competition 
was to be maintained, pools prohibited, and an elastic 
short-haul rule established. The circuit court of the 
United States was authorized to enforce the orders 
of the commission. In this act Congress had at- 
tempted to provide three remedies. First, a sum- 
mary provision by which complaints against rail- 
roads might be heard; second, to continue competi- 
tion; and third, to secure publicity of the details of 
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railroad finance and operation. The first of these 
remedies proved a failure from the passage of the 
act, the second was undoubtedly realized but to no 
essential benefit, while under the third the commis- 
sion was able to collect statistics of considerable 
value. The act, however, generally speaking, was a 
disappointment to its friends and advocates. The 
provisions forbidding pooling were supplemented by 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act of 1890, in which Con- 
gress held that railway traffic associations were ille- 
gal. The decisions of the commission were not final, 
and in view of the fact that the supreme court de- 
clared that its powers were limited to the declaring 
of a particular rate illegal, but that it had no power 
to declare what the rate should be in the future, dis- 
criminations, personal and local, still continued, 
through rebates, underbilling, private car charges, 
and other agreements of an illegal character. In 1903 
this act was supplemented by the Elkins bill. No 
important change or enlargement, however, was 
made by this addition. The railway mileage had in- 
creased 50%, the revenue had more than doubled, 
and independent lines had been merged into great 
systems and other conditions created while this legis- 
lation was going on, and the commission worked un- 
der great disadvantage. The courts had generally 
refused to enforce the disregarded orders of the com- 
mission on the ground that the acts complained of 
were not unlawful, and further that congress could 
not delegate authority to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by general or wholesale enactment. It 
might legislate as minutely as it wished, but for prac- 
tical purposes it must legislate specifically for each 
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and every matter that might come before a court 
Nor could congress transfer authority to an adminis- 
trative body of its own creation.^ 



Sec. 120. The Hepburn Act 

The advance of rates in 1900, coupled with the un- 
satisfactory services during a period of unusual traf- 
fic congestion, brought forth considerable public in- 
dignation that resulted in the presentation of the 
Esch-Townsend bill in congress in the spring of 1905. 
The bill was referred by the senate to its committee 
on interstate commerce ; and after a number of ses- 
sions, in which lawyers, shippers and railroad officials 
were examined, congress at its next session passed 
the bill known as the Hepburn act, on June 29, 1906. 
This bill provides: 

"(a) That as * common carriers* under the Inter- 
state Commerce Law shall be included companies 
transporting oil by pipe lines, express companies, 
sleeping car companies, all switches, tracks, terminal 
facilities, and that * transportation ^ under the law, 
shall include all cars regardless of their ownership, 
and all service in transit. 

"(b) Prohibits the issue of passes, with certain 
specified exceptions that cover mainly employees, 
either direct or collateral, and for religious and char- 
itable purposes; fixing a penalty in case of violation 
that shall apply to both the giver and the recipient 

*'(c) Made it unlawful after May 1st, 1908, for 
any railroad company to transport in interstate traf- 



' AnnalB of Axner. Acad., VoL XXXVI, p, 613. 
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fic for sale any commodities in which it may have a 
proprietary interest, except lumber and its products, 

**(d) Provides that a common carrier shall pro- 
vide, when practicable, and upon reasonable terms, a 
switch connection for any applicant who shall fur- 
nish sufficient business to justify its operation. 

" (e) Makes more explicit the specification as to 
the filing of tariffs, especially providing for the post- 
ing and filing of through tariffs, and the acceptance 
of the through rates quoted in such tariffs by such 
carriers as participate therein; fixing penalty for vio- 
lation. 

**(f) Provides that * every person or corporation, 
whether carrier or shipper, who shall knowiogly of- 
fer, grant, give or solicit, or accept, or receive re- 
bates, concession or discrimination, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than one thou- 
sand or more than twenty thousand dollars/ More- 
over, any person, whether officer or director, agent 
or employee, convicted of such misdemeanor, * shall 
be liable to imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term not exceeding two years, or both fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court/ '* 

In addition, the acceptor of any rebate shall for- 
feit to the United States three times the amount of 
the rebate. 

**(g) Provides for the publication of the reports 
and the decisions of the Commission and their ac- 
ceptance as evidence. 

**(h) Empowers the Commission, if upon com- 
plaint it finds that a rate, or any regulation or prac- 
tice affecting a rate, is * unjust or unreasonable, or 
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unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preferential, or 
prejudicial', to determine and prescribe a maximmn 
rate to be charged thereafter, and modify the regula- 
tion or practice pertaining thereto. This includes the 
prescription of a through rate and the apportionment 
thereof between the carriers parties thereto. Orders 
of the Commission shall take effect in not less than 
thirty days and continue in force not exceeding two 
years, unless suspended or set aside by the Commis- 
sion or a court of competent jxuisdiction. 

"(i) Empowers the Commission to award dam- 
ages against a carrier in favor of a complainant. 

"(j) Provides for forfeit to the United States, in 
case of neglect to obey an order of the Commission, 
in the siun of five thousand dollars for each offense, 
each violation and each day of its continuance to be 
deemed a separate offense. 

**(k) Empowers the Commission to apply to a 
circuit court for the enforcement of its order, other 
than for the payment of money; for the appeal by 
either party to the Supreme Coxu't of the United 
States ; and that no order of the Commission shall be 
suspended or restrained, except on hearing, after not 
less than five days' notice to the Commission. The 
ultimate jurisdiction of the Court is, therefore, spe- 
cifically stated. 

"(1) Provides for the rehearing by the Commis- 
sion, upon application, at its discretion. 

**(m) Authorizes the Commission to require an- 
nual reports from all common carriers, that shall con- 
tain specified information; to prescribe the form of 
any and all accounts, records and memoranda to be 
kept by carriers, making it imlawful for the carriers 
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to keep any other accounts, records or memoranda 
than those prescribed and approved by the Commis- 
sion; provides that all accounts of the carriers shall 
be open to the inspection of the special agents, or 
examiners, employed by the Commission. 

**(n) Provides that a common carrier issuing a 
through bill of lading shall be responsible for loss, 
damage or injury to the property covered thereby 
upon the lines of any company over which it may 
pass, leaving it to the line issuing the waybill to gain 
recovery from another line upon which the loss, dam- 
age or Ljvry may have occi^^d. 

"(o) Enlarges the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from five to seven members, with terms of seven 
years, increasing the salary from seven thousand five 
hxmdred to ten thousand dollars per anniun." 

Under the provisions of the Hepburn act, more 
than fifteen hundred formal complaints have been 
filed with the Commission, as against 878 through the 
period of eighteen years prior to that time. During 
the first year, September 1, 1906, to September 1, 
1907, 387 cases were filed. This niunber rose the fol- 
lowing year to 448, and in the twelve months ending 
September 1, 1909, they amounted to 1,083.^ **The 
making of rates seems to be a legislative act; their 
sux)ervision, as actually applied, an executive or ad- 
ministrative act; and their correction or review, a 
judicial act. Separation of these three powers is a 
fundamental principle of our government The pres- 
ent administration is admirably fitted to cope with 
the reforms needed in the mere methods of procedure 
and administration of the present law. A logical re- 

* Bipley: Atlantic Monthly, March| 1910, p. 414. 
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partition of hitherto confused and conflicting govern- 
mental functions is proposed, in order to promote 
celerity and certainty in the application of the law. 
The present Commission, with certain enlarged pow- 
ers, is to hear and pass upon complaints, this being 
an executive act. A special commerce court is to be 
created, to attend finally to all matters of judicial re- 
view of orders of the Commission, short of those 
purely constitutional questions which must go for- 
ward to the Supreme Court. And this strengthening 
of the judicial arm is to be accompanied by transfer 
of the service of prosecution of suits to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. To the non-legal expert it would 
appear to be an admirable division of governmental 
labor.'' ^ 



Sec. 121. State and Interstate Begulation 

The Commission is limited in'its scope to the con- 
sideration of specific complaints. It cannot pass upon 
the reasonableness of a new schedule of rates in ad- 
vance of their taking effect; it is compelled to take 
the matter up little by little as individual shippers 
complain. The result is that little protection is af- 
forded the public and the railroads are practically 
as fi'ee as they ever were to increase their tarifb 
whenever they wish to do so. The legislation of the 
individual States still goes on in the attempt to make 
their supervision more severe. They have restricted 
the charters, they have fixed limits to capitalization, 
and have attempted to establish rules for the opera- 
tion of the service and to regulate the movement of 

* Bipley: Atlantic Monthly, March, 1910, p. 414. 
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business. Prohibition of tariff inequalities has been 
placed upon the statute books of more than one State, 
and through the strengthening of their commissions 
they are attempting to bring greater authority to 
bear upon the railroads. In the case of Attorney 
General Young of the State of Minnesota a decision 
was rendered which was a distinct check to the au- 
thority of the State. This case clearly outlines the 
position of the court in respect to railroad control 
through the state railroad commissioners, and really 
asserts the sway of the federal constitution over the 
field of transportation. The State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission made an order September 6, 1906, 
fixing the rates for carrying freight between Minne- 
sota points belonging to the western classification. 
The penalty for the first offense was fixed as a fine of 
$2,500 to $5,000, and in the case of the second offense 
the amount was doubled. The legislative also re- 
duced the passenger rate to two cents per mile and 
established freight rates for the movement of com- 
modities not in the western classification. Suits were 
brought by the railroads against Hon. E. T. Young, 
the Attorney General of the State, for the purpose 
of preventing the enforcement of the orders on the 
ground that they were unjust, unreasonable, and con- 
fiscatory. Belief was sought by an injunction against 
the Attorney General and the State Commission. A 
temporary order was obtained, which was met by 
the order of the state courts directing the railroads 
to obey the Attorney General. A federal order was 
then issued judging the Attorney General to be in 
contempt of court. In passing upon the issues in- 
volved, the Supreme Court of the United States held 
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that the provisions of the acts of the Minnesota state 
legislature were unconstitutional on their face with- 
out any reference to the reasonableness of the rates 
or charges they sought to impose, the ground being 
that the penalties were excessive. It was further 
held that the circuit court might have the power to 
inquire whether the rates were confiscatory and to 
enjoin the commission from applying them if it f oimd 
them to be so. 

The tradition of the court has been that rates 
should be based on the cost of the service, but this 
has never been syBtematically applied. The effort 
to make cost the standard proved a great drawback 
in the efforts of the courts to check railroad discrim- 
ination. It was a principle that could not be carried 
to a logical conclusion without disaster, and as a con- 
sequence the attempt to base rates on this theory 
made such regulation inoperative. The raUroad busi- 
ness differs from many others in the respect that it 
is better to carry on the business at a seeming loss 
than not to carry it on at all. In view of the fact that 
operating expenses are only a part of the cost of run- 
ning a railroad, any business, even at low rates, pro- 
viding it gives some margin above the cost of opera- 
tion, is an advantage to the railroad and contributes 
something toward the meeting of fixed charges. Ship- 
ments of coal, liunber and ore often pay below their 
proportion of fixed charges, based upon the amount 
of the tonnage, but if the business were lost to the 
road it would practically mean failure to meet obli- 
gations. In view of the fact that railroad freijsrht 
consists of commodity freight and valuable freight, 
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upon the first of which it is necessary to levy but a 
small charge, it must necessarily rely upon the more 
valuable freight to pay the larger rates and yield the 
most profit. The attempt to impose ordinary rates 
on coal, stone or even lumber would inflict a loss on 
the shipper as well as the carrier. This same system 
applies in some degree to the distinction between 
local and long distance traffic. The local traffic must 
carry the road and pay the oi)erating expenses, the 
long distance traffic provides the margin. So, out of 
it all has grown the principle of charging what the 
traffic will bear, with the result that even the courts 
have come to accept something of this interpretation. 
It may be said that legislation hostile to the rail- 
roads and the attempts to regulate them have grown 
almost entirely out of the attitude of the roads 
toward the public. They really claimed the right to 
tax traffic, and the placing of this power in the hands 
of agents often resulted in abuses and discrimina- 
tions, local and i)ersonaL The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has accepted and maintained the posi- 
tion expressed in this view: **The question of rates 
is often quite as much a question between rival inter- 
ests and localities as between the railroads and any 
one or more of such localities or interests. A railroad 
company may be rather a nominal than a real de- 
fendant. The rate, the classification or the practice 
complained of may concern some class of its cus- 
tomers who approve and defend it more than does 
the railroad company itself, and the company might 
be entirely willing to make the change demanded but 
for the fact that its doing so would bring forward a 
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new class of complainants/' ^ It is to the interest of 
shippers to have the railroads earn good profits, in 
order that the facilities offered by them may be in- 
creased, and it is to the interest of the railroads to 
reduce rates as fast as their facilities for carrying 
trafl&c make it possible to move a larger amount at 
low rates rather than a smaller one at high rates. 

* Quarterly Journal of EconomicSi II, p. 172. 
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aOVEBNMENT 0WNEB8HIP OF BAILWAT8 

Sec. 122. The Question Involved 

The most marked instance of state activity in the 
field of industrial enterprise is the ownership and 
operation of railways. The comment upon it in the 
past has been dependent upon the opinions of the 
person speaking. One reason for this fact is to be 
found in the difficulty of securing sufficient and ade- 
quate information regarding the operation of lines. 
Two classes of states have entered the realm of gov- 
ernment ownership, one monarchical and the other 
democratic in character. The first of these states 
was guided by political and economic considerations, 
and the other by economic and ethical purposes. In 
the monarchical states, strong, centralized govern- 
ments wished some means of communication that 
was not provided by private capital, and in the demo- 
cratic states a meager population, with scattered re- 
sources, hardly justified Individual enterprise in 
building railroads, and in consequence the state was 
called upon to finance and build the means of com- 
munication. In the monarchical states the govern- 
ment ownership of railroads has been followed by 
fair administration; in the colonial democracies it has 
been succeeded by serious political problems involv- 
ing both administration and the employment of 
voters. The people was the initiatory force in both 
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instances. Monarchical lands hoped to meet the de- 
mands of a growing social democracy by adding to 
the activities of the state and at the same time main- 
taining the same control or form of political organiza- 
tion. The democracies, on the other hand, looked to 
government activities for wider employment of the 
population, with higher wages and shorter hours 
than prevailed under private employment. The mo- 
tives in both instances have been a mixture of selfish 
and noble purposes. There is, however, no question 
that there exists in many states a strong feeling that 
the government is the real agency through which 
economic problems can be solved. 

*^The most important industrial field which the 
state has entered is found in the ownership and oper- 
ation of railways. Down to 1870 the motive for un- 
dertaking the government direction of railways was 
either that of assistance or political considerations. 
After that date the purpose changed and control as 
well as ownership was sought because it was thought 
the railroads would, or already had, become too pow- 
erful. The first railroads were built in England 
during the years 1825 to 1830. The English, at this 
time, had plenty of capital and a disposition to use 
it. There was no need of aid. In the other parts of 
the empire the government gave some financial en- 
couragement. On the continent capital was by no 
means plenty, and such as there was was not offered 
freely for the establishment of railwajrs. The pros- 
pect for a profitable return were less, but the military 
and political necessity was greater. Some of the 
more enlightened governments began to build rail- 
ways* The system adopted was that of building 
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roads of strategic importance and letting private en- 
terprise do the rest. This plan was followed in Ger- 
many and Belgimn. The French differed in that the 
Government gave support and assistance, but leased 
the roads and rights-of-way to private companies. In 
Australia the government owned, built and operated 
the railroad. The United States adopted a system 
somewhat akin to that of the French. Grants of land, 
subsidies in cash by nation, states and municipalities, 
were given to private companies to build railroads. 
There were but few instances of state ownership of 
railroads in the United States, though States actively 
extended their credit and efforts in the assistance of 
public works and of private corporations engaged in 
making canals, roadways and railroads. 

**The spirit behind government ownership, par- 
ticularly in connection with railroad development, 
has materially changed at times, not only as com- 
pared with different lands, but in the same country. 
Just a little after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was a series of national wars resulting in 
unity and government centralization; this statement 
is borne out in the imity of Italy in 1861, the unity 
of the United States in 1866, in German centraliza- 
tion and Austrian unity in 1870. With this growth 
of national consciousness came an increased patriotic 
feeling and national centralization. Accompanying 
it was a transition from free trade to protection and 
an increased desire on the part of government and 
people to control the railroads. It had been discov- 
ered that these steel highways exerted an enormous 
influence on trading. It was thought that if the gov- 
ernment owned the railroads these dif&culties would 
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disappear. A very natural desire was re-enforced 
by a proposal to strengthen governments and to 
weaken private companies. Under this movement 
Prussia and Belgium in particular began to take over 
private roads and out of them to develop a state sys- 
tem.''^ 

There are three conditions which must be care- 
fully considered before government ownership and 
direction of industry can be wisely decided upon. 
These are, first, the character of the enterprise, sec- 
ond, the amount of capital invested, and third, the 
effectiveness of social control. There are three sets 
of arguments against the ownership of railways by 
the government, and these may be grouped imder 
the heads of economic, fiscal and political. 

(1) The economic argument. TQie railways of the 
country are the largest single interest. They touch 
every phase of industry. They require an immense 
capital and an intricate organization and a great 
body of machinery. It is, therefore, desirable that the 
railroads should be conducted with the highest de- 
gree of efl&ciency, and it is maintained, with a large 
niunber of examples to prove it, that government 
does not act as efficiently or adjust itself as quickly 
to the needs of industry as do private business enter- 
prises. It is therefore argued that the men who are 
capable of managing railways should be given full 
opportunity to do so without a great deal of inter- 
ference on the part of the government. 

(2) The fiscal argument. It is found where rail- 
roads are owned by the government that they come 
to depend upon the surplus which can be earned from 

^McVey: ''Modern Industrialism," pp. 262, 263. 
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fheir operation. The budget of the nation, therefore, 
under a government system of raihroads is closely af- 
fOiated with the prosperity or depression of the rail- 
way systems, and in times of depression railway rev- 
enues shrinking by large amounts, running up into 
the millions, would materially impair the income of 
the national budget, and as a consequence practically 
throw a burden upon the taxing system which would 
put out of joint all of the budgetary methods in 
vogue. 

(3) The political argument. It has been found 
that wherever governments own the railroads the 
question of tariff rates invariably becomes political. 
If these were left to the legislature or to an adminis- 
trative body, the chances are so great of using them 
for politic£d purposes that it is doubtful whether, in 
a country so large as the United States, the people 
would care to entrust their property to any group of 
individuals. 

On the other hand, the arguments in favor of gov- 
ernment operation are stated quite as tersely and 
with a good deal of force. 

(1) The conflict of private and public interests. 
It is maintained that there is conflict between private 
and public interests in the conduct of business which 
is always against the best service and lowest rates. 
The aim of the private concern is to secure profit, 
whereas the aim of the public concern is to render 
service. It is not to be implied that the two are op- 
posed or impossible together, but the general feeling 
on the part of those who argue in favor of govern- 
ment operation is that public service will never be 

RT.22 
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secured to the fullest extent under private owner- 
ship. 

(2) The political argument. Instead of bring- 
ing the railroads into politics, under government 
ownership, the advocates of it maintain that it will 
eliminate them from politics. They are already in 
politics, and will remain there so long as it is to tiieir 
private interest to secure advantages in that way. 

(3) The imeamed increment. As society grows, 
towns and villages and country-sides increase in pop- 
ulation, and business develops, there is a greater 
value accruing to every railroad in the United 
States. It was recently stated that a great railway 
system, now worth three hundred millions of dollars, 
would be in the course of twenty years worth more 
than five hundred millions. This increase under pri- 
vate ownership accrues to the stockholders, but un- 
der public ownership the advantage and benefit 
would go to the State. 

(4) Discrimination. It has been argued and 
proven that there is a good deal of discrimination 
both in regard to persons and localities under a pri- 
vately owned system of railways. This discrimi- 
nation would, in the opinion of the advocates of gov- 
ernment ownership, be entirely eliminated, and 
many advantages would accrue as the result of the 
taking of the railroads out of private hands 

Without, at this point, passing upon the value 
of the arguments pro and con, it may be said that 
conditions and circumstances materially alter the 
question of government ownership of railways and 
that economic forces have more to do with the deter- 
mination of this question than any other thing. In 
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the examples that will be cited this point will un- 
doubtedly be brought to the attention of the reader. 



Sec. 123. Government Ownership in Germany 

** *In Prussia/ Charles Francis Adams said a 
quarter of a century ago, *the experiment of exclu- 
sive state ownership and management on a large 
scale is destined to have a full and fair trial under 
the conditions most favorable to its success. Should 
it succeed, one solution of the railroad problem will 
have been reached. Practically it will be a co-opera- 
tive system, the government, under imperial forms, 
being nothing more or less than a trustee managing 
a vast industrial organization for the general pubUc 
benefit. The simple question will be, what advan- 
tages and abuses of its own will such a system, under 
all the circumstances, generate to offset the advan- 
tages and abuses of private ownership. Such would 
seem to be the coming form of the problem for Ger- 
many to solve.' Prussia began her system of rail- 
roads as early as 1838. The charters then granted 
gave the government the right to take over the 
roads at the end of thirty years by assuming the debt 
and paying the holders of shares twenty-five times 
the average dividend prevailing during the five years 
prior to purchase. By 1874 the State had paid a mil- 
lion and three-quarters of dollars in subventions and 
was by no means in control of her railways. 

"The situation in the Empire a year later was 
that of a mixed system, including imperial railways, 
state railways, private lines, private lines managed 
by the State, state lines managed by private corpora- 
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tions, and lines leased by the Empire. There were 
ninety imperial managements and 1,357 different 
tariffs. Everywhere there was evident a woeful lack 
of plan and system. The attempt on the part of 
Prussia to turn over her railroads to the Empire was 
unsuccessful, and immediately after this failure of 
the imperial scheme she began to take up the task 
of thoroughly establishing a system of state railways. 
Of the 32,000 miles of railroad in Germany over 30,- 
000 miles are owned or managed by the State. In 
Prussia there are 18,642 miles imder the direction 
of the Government, which have, from the point of 
view of income at least, been successfully operated. 
The German economist, Gustav Gohn, in an extended 
article says that *Each year the railways not only 
paid in full the interest on the railroad debt and on 
the entire state debt, but in addition they yielded a 
very substantial surplus, which in the fiscal year 
from April 1 — ^March 31, 1890, reached the maximum 
amount of 145,000,000 marks. Since then this sin"- 
plus has, it is true, diminished, but it still amounted 
for the last year (1891-92) to about 90,000,000 marks. 
Moreover, in accordance with the law of March 27, 
1882, more than 550,000,000 marks of railway debt 
have been extinguished. Although one might justly 
feel satisfied if the railways paid the interest on their 
own capital, expectations were so raised by the 
abimdance of the surplus that the demand was now 
not merely for a surplus, but for a great surplus, 
constantly increasing with the constant increase in 
the needs of the general administration of the 
State.' "* 



^HeVej: "Modern IndnBtrialism,'' pp. 288-265. 
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There axe a number of privately owned railways 
in Prussia operating in the neighborhood of 2,500 
miles of railroad. These lines are relatively unim- 
portant and are operated under regulations laid 
down by the State. They do not compete with the 
state system and it is only a question of time until 
they wHl be acquired by the government. The re- 
sults of nationalization have been highly satisfactory 
in Prussia. The State has earned large returns from 
the operation of the roads and has maintained in- 
creasing efficiency in its trains and a high grade of 
maintenance in its tracks and rights-of-way. The 
government has developed an admirable system of 
modifying rates through what are termed the ad- 
visory councils. These organizations consist of rej)- 
resentatives of the government and of the commer- 
cial interests. They are able to advise and pass upon 
the problems that arise in connection with the mat- 
ter of rates, so that the government is able to keep 
in touch with economic conditions and changes in 
business methods. As Mr. B. H. Meyer says, in an 
article on railroads in Germany:^ '^A system like the 
Prussian reveals the railways to the public and the 
public to the railways. It tends to remove blind 
prejudice and violent measures on both sides by re- 
flecting accurately the existing conditions. These 
conferences lead to tolerance, forbearance and 
mutual concessions. The conclusions reached often 
have a salutary effect on industrial situations, as sus- 
pended judgments of our courts do on differences. It 
would be difficult to find in Prussia today, among the 
representatives of any class or interest, objections 

* Qoarterlj Journal of Eeonomiesy VoL XK, 1906. 
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to the entire railway system which are not relatively 
insignificant. Both the public and the railways have 
gained more and more as the system has developed. 



Sec. 124. State Bailroads of Belgium 

Belgium geographically and economically is com- 
pact and homogeneous and furnishes in consequence 
an unusually favorable opportunity to develop a 
state railway system. The population is dense, coal 
exists in abundance and commerce flourishes. Of 
the 3,000 miles of railway 90 per cent are owned and 
operated by the State. The first railway was opened 
in 1835 between Mechlin and Brussels. During the 
first few years all the construction was done by the 
government, but in 1842 private companies began to 
enter the field. These were bought up subsequently 
by the government and that policy has been steadily 
pursued. The growth of railways in Belgium is 
shown as follows: 1835, 8y2 miles; 1855, 404; 1875, 
1,219; 1895, 2,045; 1905, 2,950. 

From such reports as have been secured it ap- 
pears that the results from operation do not equal 
those of the French companies to the south. On the 
French lines the proportion of total expenditures to 
total receipts was 52 per cent, for the Belgian State 
railways the relation was 60 per cent and in 1905 the 
percentage was 61.97. As the traf&c increases the 
proportion instead of growing smaller actually in- 
creases, a distinctly disquieting fact, showing low 
operating efficiency. In the matter of accounts a 
similar situation exists. In place of accurate careful 
accounts investigation shows the State and railroad 
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accounts sadly mixed. From the beginning the sys- 
tem has been exploited by State, communities, em- 
ployees and ofl&cers. Politics have made their way 
into the administration of the railways and inter- 
vention goes on, especially at elections. As com- 
pared with the Northern Railway of Prance the cost 
of construction has been 13 per cent higher, the con- 
sumption of coal greater per kilometer, the number 
of persons employed per kilometer higher. The 
President of the Brussels Chamber of Commerce 
made the following declaration regarding the Bel- 
gian railways: **Our Chamber does not regard with 
favor the way in which the railways are adminis- 
tered in this country; for if we compare what passes 
at home with what passes in surrounding countries, 
we see that we have much to learn in regard alike 
to our railways and everything that is administered 
by the State.''* 

Sec. 125. Gtovemment Ownership in Australia 

In the year 1904 private railway companies 
owned 640 miles of railway in Australia, or 4% per 
cent of the total amount operated on the continent. 
The governments of the different commonwealths 
owned 1,400 miles. Topographically and geograph- 
ically Australia presents very different features from 
those of any other continent. The conditions were 
against the development of the center of the country, 
and the railways were therefore built along the 
shore, extending with spurs a little distance toward 
the interior. There were few long hauls and the trafl&c 

* Perchand M. M. The Bel^an State Bailways printed In Pratt, State 
Bailways, London, 1907, page 107. 
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was moved largely in one direction, toward fhe cities. 
It was in consequence difficult to establish paying 
lines. The building of long railways in new and 
sparesly settied country presented no attractions to 
private capital, and in order to secure railroads it 
was necessary to ask public aid. The first projects 
were started in England between 1840 and 1850. Mr. 
Gladstone sent a circular to the governors in 1846 
advising them to establish a uniform railway x>olicy 
based ux>on British experience. He suggested that 
the public authorities should have power to regulate 
rates and the privilege of buying tiie railways at an 
appraised valuation. The imperial government re- 
fused to use the public lands to promote private en- 
terprise, and in consequence only a few small private 
lines were built in New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia. Adherence to this policy practi- 
cally determined the matter of government owner- 
ship. Private capital in Australia was earning 25 
to 50 per cent, and the government was forced to 
subscribe to such private enterprises as were de- 
veloped and to guarantee interest or dividends on 
all of the railway projects that were undertaken dur- 
ing this early period. The private companies were 
unsuccessful. The public, becoming impatient, 
forced the government to supply railway facilities. 
The first intention of the commonwealths was to 
build the lines and then lease them to private oper- 
ators, but this did not prove satisfactory or accept- 
able. The government had already built the wagon 
roads and bridges, thereby establishing a sort of pre- 
cedent for the projection of railway lines. Political 
influences therefore came to have more weight than 
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commercial reasons, and in time fhe commonwealth 
had built and was operating practically all the rail- 
way lines. 

The problem of control passed through much the 
same evolution. Gradually the people grew wise 
enough to recognize the wisdom of delegating the 
control to responsible ministers, and, without going 
into the history of the commissioner system, it may 
be said at the present time that the railroads are 
operated under the direction of an independent body 
of railway commissioners, who hold of&ce subject to 
the will of Parliament. 

The railroads developed slowly, but this was due 
to the inability of the governments to obtain the 
necessary fun<^. The great era of railroad building 
in Australia was between 1887 and 1889. Two trans- 
continental railway projects are now before the 
colonies, one a 2,000-mile line projected by the South 
Australian government, and the other a 1,100-mile 
line terminating at Palmerston on the north coast. 

In the development of branches political forces 
and influences were brought to bear wherever pos- 
sible. Thus Busden, the historian of Australia says, 
speaking of the earlier period, "The facility of bor- 
rowing money in England was largely availed of; at 
first with circumspection as to probable remunera- 
tion for the traffic, afterwards with less calculation. 
Each district marshalled its forces to obtain lines. 
Ministerial necessities encouraged the demand, loans 
afforded the supply. It was accepted by all that 
railways could only be constructed by means of 
loans, and every hamlet put forward a demand for 
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its branch line. It was difficult to satisfy all, but 
vigorous efforts were made to win political support." 
While this statement is unquestionably true, and 
also that political influences had a good deal to do 
with the determination of the construction of lines, 
stUl Australia has not been engaged in developing 
wasteful parallel lines in excess of traffic needs. The 
mileage is now pretty well distributed, and when 
a more extended interstate connection, with uniform 
gauge, is developed, Australia will have a reasonable 
system of railroads. 

Sec. 126. Government Ownership in New Zealand 

New Zealand is another example of a common- 
wealth owmng and operating its own lines. The first 
railway on the island was built in 1860 by the pro- 
vincial government. There were no inducements 
for outside capital to undertake railroad construc- 
tion and there was but very little private capital in 
the province which could be utilized for any indus- 
trial enterprise. In 1863 a road was built from Auk- 
land to Drury on Bluff Harbor, and the Invercargfll 
Railroad was finished in 1867 by the council imdcr 
the authority of Parliament. There were, however, 
only forty-six miles of railroad open in 1870. This 
niunber was increased to sixty-five miles in 1875. 
In 1876, when the general government assumed con- 
trol of the provincial governments, there had been 
spent for railway construction more than five and a 
half millions of dollars, part of which was debt. In 
the decade from 1860 to 1870 the white population 
increased to 250,000. With the latter year the colony 
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entered upon a rapid career of borrowing, expendi- 
ture and internal development. At the end of the 
decade there had been spent more than 140 millions 
of dollars. Trunk lines had been constructed the 
length of both islands, but the demand for part of the 
public expenditure in specific districts was so strong 
that the money had been doled out in more than 
thirty districts. In 1877, 1,052 miles of line had been 
built and 251 more were under construction. The 
payment made the contractors was at the rate of 
$25,000 per mile, and rates were made to meet the 
demand for immediate revenue. After this period 
of construction the financial condition of the govern- 
ment and the unprofitable character of many of the 
lines that had been built held in check further ad- 
ditions to the railway mileage. A private line was 
constructed between Wellington and Monawaton in 
1881. This line was successful and was finally bought 
by the government in 1908 for $4,600,000. Other 
private lines were taken over by the government, so 
that today there are only 29 miles of private railway 
in New Zealand. The service rendered by the gov- 
ernment railways is infrequent, with a speed on the 
ordinary trains of ten to seventeen miles an hour. 
Express trains maintain a speed of twenty-five miles 
an hour. 

The government has developed a system of 
tapering rates that decline with the distance. The 
rates are uniform to every one, however, and are al- 
most inflexible, forcing business to adapt itself to 
the rates. Many political considerations have en- 
tered into both the building and operation of rail- 
ways in New Zealand. Maintenance charges have 
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been added to capital account. The system of pro- 
motion among officials has been that of seniority, 
while the principle under which the roads have been 
operated has been the development of the country 
rather than profit, and often this has had a political 
phase. In the last few years, however, a much better 
attitude has been maintained toward the managers 
of the railway lines. The government, however, is 
in a difficult situation. Undeveloped districts are 
demanding railways. The railway employees are 
asking higher wages and shorter hours. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is requesting that railway construc- 
tion be subordinated to the provision of work for 
the unemployed. And with all this, the general ex- 
pectation is that interest will be paid on capital cost 
and a surplus available to open other lines. It is 
proposed now to place the roads in the hands of a 
commission of experts, such as is found in the Aus- 
tralian States. The prospects for improvement in 
raUway affairs are encouraging, and the people are 
beginning to look upon the railway as a thing that 
should be organized and directed with some refer- 
ence to business principles.* 

Sec. 127. Operation of Railways in India 

A mixed system of government ownership, pri- 
vate control and leased lines exists in India. The 
mileage, according to a blue book of 1902, amounted 
to 25,936 miles administered as follows: 

Twenty-four by companies operating a total of 
17,754 nules. 
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Five by native States operating a total of 2,184 
miles. 

Four by the government operating a total of 5,- 
998 miles. 

The railways are divided into two main groups : 
(1) Those for which the government have no finan- 
cial responsibility, amomiting to 5,462 miles, and (2) 
those for which the government has financial re- 
sponsibility, amounting to 20,474 miles. The roads 
in both classes however are controlled by the gov- 
ernment. In the case of company operation the gov- 
ernment guarantees them 5% on their capital and 
divides the surplus over that amount. The govern- 
ment control has developed in order to safeguard it 
against extravagance and waste in operation. Be- 
cause of this excessive control Sir Thomas Robert- 
son says: ***And there are grounds for believing that 
the companies' ofl&ces are, as a consequence of the 
excessive control now exercised over them prevent- 
ed from performing their duties in the manner 
which would conduce most to the benefit of the pub- 
lic, the shareholders, and the government." In the 
case of the government lines greater liberality has 
been displayed, because of the absence of the po- 
litical factor and a salary in no way dependent 
upon the results. Speaking again the commissioner 
says: **The conclusion I have arrived at is, that it 
should not be necessary to exercise a greater degree 
of control over the compiBmy-worked railways in 
which the interest of the government and the com- 



* Report to Parliament on East India BailwajB by Thomas BobortBon, 
1903, eol. 1713. 
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pany are in harmony than is now exercised over the 
State- worked railways; and that, while it is essen- 
tial that the government should retain full power of 
control, the exercise of that power in the form which 
it now takes over the management and revenue ex- 
penditure on railways worked by companies under 
the revised contracts is not only productive of no 
good, but is both wasteful and harmful; that neither 
the government nor the public would suffer by the 
entire withdrawal of such control; and the only 
remedy which will be thoroughly satisfactory and 
lastingly beneficial in the case of such company- 
worked railways is to adopt the system of control 
over State- worked railways/'* In commenting on 
the situation this of&cer says I cannot say I have no- 
ticed any very marked superiority in practical man- 
agement in the company-worked railways over those 
worked by the State, or vice versa; but different 
countries have different circumstances to deal 
with."* However, he believes that one system or the 
other ought to prevail and if the duality of system 
were eliminated most of the objections against 
direct state management would disappear. This 
statement is unquestionably true when it is kept in 
mind that India is conquered territory. 

^0.128. Government Direction of Baflways in Italy 

Italy is an example of a railway that has attempt- 
ed to build railways through the credit and direction 
of the State and then place their operation in private 
hands. In theory the state only constructs the rail- 
ways and private companies must petition the state 

1 n>id, p. 18. s n>ia, p. si 
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for a concession. Thus the state grants rights to pri- 
vate companies for limited periods, and when this 
right is terminated the private company gives over 
the lines to the state. The country has vascillated 
between a state regime and a private regime. Gov- 
ernment by the state met many obstacles in the gen- 
eral immaturity of the Italian administrative sys- 
tem. The state administration began as far back as 
1847. The lines were granted to private companies, 
then returned to government operation, and back 
again to private companies, and finally in 1905 the 
government took over the railroads and has attempt- 
ed since to operate them. 

It may be said that in Italy the railroads have 
never been under genuine private management. The 
State has never been willing to give up its claim, and 
the return to state operation in 1905 was nothing 
more than was to be expected under the conditions. 
It is agreed in Italy today that the country will never 
return to the operation of railways by private com- 
panies. The general feeling is that it is impossible to 
frame a satisfactory and permanent contract. But 
operation by the State has grown increasingly popu- 
lar in the last two years. It is not believed that the 
State can operate the roads more cheaply than pri- 
vate companies, but it is felt that lower rates and 
larger facilities would be provided for the people. 

Sec. 129. State Begnlation in France 

France is an example of a state that has relied 
upon private enterprise to develope railway lines 

^Le Rossignol: ''Railways in New Zealand," Quarterly Journal of 
Beonomies, August, 1909. 
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iinder a certain amount of regulation by the state 
which guarantees the payment of interest upon the 
bonds issued by the companies. There are today 
seven large railway systems in France, six of which 
are controlled by private corporations, and the other 
one is owned and operated by the government Each 
of these companies has a monopoly in a definite por- 
tion of the country, the territory of Prance beiBg 
practically given over to different railway sj^stems. 
As far back as 1837 a commission recommended that 
the lines should be built and run by the companies 
and subsidized and controlled by the govemmeBt, 
and this point of view has been maintained practi- 
cally up to the present time, with some modifications. 
The State in 1877 entered into government ownership 
of railroads and actually undertook to construct a 
system of state lines. The support given in the legis- 
lature was only moderate, however, and the roads 
were not a success. In discontinuing its relation with 
them the State leased them to these private com- 
panies. It retained, however, a sufl&cient amount of 
mileage to develop the system it now operates. The 
French government has discontinued the construc- 
tion of roads, but it now grants both a monopoly and 
a subsidy. It has, however, maintained regulation 
and control, preventing discrimination and stoppiD? 
the waste likely to arise from excessive competition. 

Sec. 130. OonclTision of the Arguments 

The arguments for state activity in industrial 
fields are the correction of abuses, the elimination oi 
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corruption from politics, greater care of human life, 
and the lowered cost of operation. But abuses, when 
corrected, are often followed by others of a different 
nature, a great bureaucracy is created, a national 
debt piled up, and management made inefficient and 
unprogressive. The question as to whether a people 
should have government ownership or private 
ownership of railways is a matter of their tempera- 
ment, their government, and their economic con- 
ditions. It is therefore impossible to say that gov- 
ernments should own and operate all railways. Each 
state must determine for itself what it wishes to do 
in the matter, but it is certain that a nation must 
have the necessary civic capacity before it can suc- 
cessfully cope with great industrial problems; and 
even when it has this great factor, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that economy and enterprise will be as- 
sured. The tendency, however, seems to be in the 
direction of state operation of railways, and the day 
has already come when many of the great nations 
have turned over to the state the duty of operating 
their railways. There is no necessity for hastening 
this development. The experiences of the countries 
that have been cited in this chapter all bear upon 
certain phases of the problem. Prussia has pretty 
well solved the problems of administration, outside 
of making the rates, but even this feature of govern- 
ment ownership may be modified by the General 
Council of Officers and Shippers now held in Ger- 
many three or four times a year. But what may be 
accomplished in a monarchy by centralized control 
is a markedly different thing from the results likely 
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to come from govermnent in a democracy. The ex* 
periences of Australia and New Zealand are more 
likely to be those that might be expected in Sngland 
or America rather than those that have been found 
in the German States. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSION 

Sec. 131. Summary 

The reader has reached with this chapter the last 
few pages of the book. In the material that has been 
placed before him an attempt has been made to cover 
in a general way some of the history, the problems 
and the legislation that has been a part of the de- 
velopment of the railroad in the United States. The 
impression that should be gained from the perusal 
of this array of facts is that the railroad is a great 
economic force, an organization well planned and 
equipped, doing an enormous work; rendering a 
service dif&cult to compute in dollars and cents, and 
confronted by problems of unusual difficulty in the 
fields of engineering, operation and regulation. The 
solution of these problems requires a spirit of toler- 
ance, an attitude of fairness, and a willingness to 
look the facts in the face, and to base the decision 
upon a just interpretation of their meaning. 

The development of the railroad in America has 
been markedly different from that in Europe. Here 
the frontier has been extended toward the west, new 
territory settled, and new towns built through the 
medium of the railroad. The turnpike and the canal, 
except in a few instances in the middle States, were 
preceded by the railroad, and after 1850 the canal 

855 
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became a feeder to the railroad rather than a com- 
petitor. In Europe roadways were constructed and 
canals built long before the railroad came into exist- 
ence, and the slow development of the railway in 
Europe was in a large degree due to the presence of 
admirable facilities of transportation that met the 
commercial requirements of the time fairly well. The 
vast resources in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys 
afforded a real economic basis for the rapid exten- 
sion of the railroad, and the increase of production 
everywhere compelled expansion of the facilities by 
the railways as a means of transportation. 

The history of the railway has been one of ad- 
justment. In the earlier days the government did 
not count for much. Pioneers built roads, and the 
State was not asked for favors, until the internal 
improvement period of the ^30s and '40s. The roads 
were at first short lines. These afterwards were 
brought together into a large organization and 
formed into a system later on. From the point of 
view of the track and right-of-way, an evolution has 
taken place quite as marked as in the development 
of traffic. From the wooden strips nailed to stringers 
to the T-rail in its present form is a great advance. 
The working out of locomotives with immense trac- 
tion power from the mere toy engines of the earlier 
day required ingenuity, skill and science, and great 
shops to make this possible. The raUroad passed 
from a mere local concern to a national one, from a 
group of roads with small mileage to a great consoli- 
dated system, extending over a large territory. From 
mere competitors in the same territory, the short 
lines have come to be integral parts of a great organ- 
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ization which controls the entire transportation fa- 
cilities of a great district. The government helped 
this development through its land grant policy, and 
in later years when the roads had created a new em- 
pire, peopled it and made it an economic factor, they 
reaped their reward in the high prices of the lands 
that had been turned over to them as government 
subsidies. 

This concentration of railroad organization was 
not accomplished in a single decade, but it required 
many years. The pooling question of 1870, follow- 
ing sharply upon the rate wars of the same period, 
was an attempt to solve some of the difficulties that 
arose from excessive competition. The failure on 
the part of the railways to recognize the place that 
they held in the economic organization made the 
question a national one, which foimd its way into 
the legislatures of the various States, and attempts 
were made to compel the railroads by law to do what 
the legislatures regarded as essential to the welfare 
of the commonwealths. Complications arose imme- 
diately through the conflicting legislation of the 
different States and the inability to secure uni- 
formity of action. The matter, therefore, foimd its 
way into Congress, and out of this came the inter- 
state commerce act. Hard upon the legislation of 
1887 came the anti-trust act of 1890, which by the 
interpretation of the courts was made to apply to 
railroads as well as to combinations. These two acts, 
however, were important steps in the development 
of the history of railroad regulation by government. 
They marked a forward movement toward imi- 
formity of legislation. Perhaps the highest point 
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in the history of government regulation was reached 
in the enactment of the Hepburn bill in 1906. This 
act when coupled with the interstate commerce act 
involved greater interests in scope and magnitude 
than did the earlier bill of 1887. While the Hepburn 
act was opposed by the railroads of the country, 
nevertheless the arousal of public opinion was so 
great that the bill was passed without any consider- 
able difficulty. 

Sec. 132. The Trend of Court Decisions 

The trend of court decisions, up to 1900, had been 
practically toward the breakdown of the regulation 
imder the interstate commerce act. The anti-trust 
act of 1890 was limited in its scope by a number of 
decisions, and the arousing of public opinion re- 
ferred to above was largely due to the reaction that 
came from this restriction of legislative power. As 
already shown, the bill of 1906 extended the prin- 
ciple of detailed governmental supervision. The 
courts, however, through it all have maintained the 
right of judicial review, and subordinated the law- 
making branch to the law-interpreting branch. It 
has not yet been determined whether the legislature 
is to be subordinated to the court. While it is true 
that the courts have maintained the property rights 
of individuals, it should be always remembered that 
the larger public interests must be kept clearly be- 
fore the government, whether legislative, judicial or 
executive. 

"Regulation may be legislative, judicial, execu- 
tive, or, as usually happens in practice, a combina- 
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tion of all three. But we may notice that, as Mr. 
Adams points out, in Anglo-Saxon coimtries it is 
the Legislature and the Judicature that are predom- 
inant; whereas in a coimtry like France, which 
though a democracy is bureaucraticaUy organizedi it 
is executive regulation that is most important. Now^ 
the capacity of the legislature to regulate is strictly 
limited; it can lay down general rules; it can, so to 
speaky provide a framework, but it cannot decide 
ad hoc how to fit into that framework the innumer- 
able questions that come up for practical decision 
day by day. 

^^The capacity of the law courts to regulate is 
even more strictly limited. For not only is it con- 
fined within the precise limits of the jurisdiction ex- 
pressly conferred upon it by the Legislature, but 
further, by the necessity of the case, a court of law 
can only decide the particular case brought before 
it; a hundred other cases, equally important in prin- 
ciple, and perhaps more important in practice, may 
never be brought before it at alL Even if the court 
had decided all the principles, it has no machinery to 
secure their application to any other case than the 
one particular case on which judgment was given. 
There was a case decided thirty years ago by our 
Railroad Commission, the principle of which, had it 
been generally applied throughout the country, 
would have revolutionized the whole carrying busi- 
ness of Great Britain. It has not been so applied, to 
the great advantage, in my judgment, of English 
trade. Further, the great bulk of the cases which 
make up the practical work of a railroad: *What is 
a reasonable rate, having regard to aU the circum- 
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stances, present and prospective, of the easel Would 
it be reasonable to run a new train or to take off an 
old one I Would it be reasonable to open a new sta- 
tion, to extend the area of free cartage, and the like?* 
— all these are questions of discretion, of commercial 
instinct. They can only be answered with a * Prob- 
ably on the whole,* not with a categorical *Yes' or 
*No,' and they are absolutely imsuitable for deter- 
mination by the positive methods of the law court 
with its precisely defined issues, its sworn evidence, 
and its rigorous exclusion of what, while the lawyer 
described it as irrelevant, is often precisely the class 
of consideration which would determine one way or 
other the decision of the practical man of business, 
**It seems to me, therefore, that both in England 
and in America we must expect to see in the near 
future a considerable development of executive gov- 
ernment control over railroads. 



Sec. 133. Probable Executive Control 

**This is not the place to discuss in detail the 
form that control should take, but one or two general 
observations seem worth making. The leading ex- 
ample of executive control is France ; in that coimtry 
the system is worked out with all the French neat- 
ness and all the French logic. But it is impossible 
to imas^ine the French principle being transplanted 
here. For one thing, the whole French railroad 
finance rests upon the guarantee of the government. 
The French government pays, or at least is liable to 
pay, the piper, and has, therefore, the right to call 
the tune. The English government has not paid, and 
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does not propose to pay, and its claim to call the tune 
is therefore much less. Morally the French govern- 
ment has a right — ^so far at least as the railroad 
shareholders are concerned — to call on a French 
company to carry workmen at a loss ; morally, in my 
judgment at least, the English government has no 
such right. But there is a further objection to the 
French system : the officers of the French companies 
have on their own responsibility to form their own 
decisions, and then the officers of the French 
government have, also on their own responsi- 
bility, to decide whether the decision of the com- 
pany's officer shall be allowed to take effect or 
not. The company's officer has the most knowl- 
edge and the most interest in deciding rightly, 
but the government official has the supreme power. 
The system has worked, largely, I think, be- 
cause the principal officers of the companies have 
been trained as government servants in one or other 
of the great Engineering Corps, des Mines or des 
Ponts et Chaussees. But it is vicious in principle, 
and in any case would not bear transplanting. 

**What we need is a system imder which the re- 
sponsibility rests, as at present, with a single man 
(let us call him the general manager), and he does 
what he on the whole decides to be best, subject, 
however, to this : that if he does what no reasonable 
man could do, or refuses to do what any reasonable 
man would do, there shall be a power behind to re- 
strain, or, as the case may be, to compel him. And 
that power may, I think, safely be simply the Minis- 
ter — ^let us call him the President of the Board of 
Trade. For, be it observed, the question for him is 
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not the exceedingly difficult and complicated ques- 
tion, *What is best to be donef * but the quite simple 
question, ^Is the decision come to, which I am asked 
to reverse, so obviously wrong that no reasonable 
man could honestly make itf ' 

Sec. 134. Advisory Bodies 

"And even this comparatively simple question 
the President would not be expected to decide un- 
aided. He will need competent advisory bodies. 
Railroad history shows two such bodies that have 
been eminently successful, — ^the Prussian State Bail- 
way Councils and the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission. Wholly unlike in most respects, they are 
yet alike in this: their proceedings are public, their 
conclusions are published, and those conclusions 
have no mandatory force whatever. And it is to 
these causes that, in my judgment, their success, 
which is undeniable, is mainly due. Let me describe 
both bodies a little more at length. 

** There are in Prussia a number (about ten I 
think) of District Railway Councils, and there is also 
one National Council; they consist of a certain num- 
ber of representative traders, manufacturers, agri- 
culturists, and the like, together with a certain num- 
ber of government nominees; and the railroad of- 
ficials concerned take part in their proceedings, but 
without votes. The Councils meet three or four 
times a year, their agenda paper is prepared and cir- 
culated in advance, and all proposed changes of gen- 
eral interest, whether in rates or in service, are 
brought before them, from the railroad side or the 
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public side, as the case may be. The decision of the 
Council is then available for information of the Min- 
ister and his subordinates, but, as has been said, it 
binds nobody, 

^^The Massachusetts Railroad Commission is a 
body of three persons, usually one lawyer, one engi- 
neer, and one man of business, appointed for a term 
of years by the governor of the State. Originally the 
powers of this commission were confined to the ex- 
pression of opinion. If a trade, or a locality, or in- 
deed a single individual, thought he was being treat- 
ed badly by a Massachusetts railroad, he could com- 
plain to the commission; his complaint was heard in 
public; the answer of the railroad company was 
made there and then; and thereupon the commission- 
ers expressed their reasoned opinion. The system 
has existed now for more than thirty years, and it is 
safe to say that, with negligible exceptions, if the 
commission expresses the opinion that the railroad 
is in the right, tiie applicant accepts it; if the commis- 
sion says that the applicant has a real grievance, the 
railroad promptly redresses it on the lines which the 
commissioner's opinion has indicated. The success 
of the commission in gaining the confidence of both 
sides has been so great that of late years its powers 
have been extended, and it has been given, for ex- 
ample, authority to control the issue of new capital 
and the construction of new lines. But on the ques- 
tion with which we are especially concerned here, 
the conduct of existing railroad companies as public 
servants, it can still do nothing but express an 
opinion; and it may be added that the commission 
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itself has more than once objected to any extension 
of that power. 
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Sec. 135. Efforts Toward Betterment 

Reference has already been made to the potential 
power of public opinion, and what it secured in the 
United States at the time of the passage of the Hep- 
bum act of 1906. It is certain that no considerable 
regulation of the railway can be possible unless there 
is a very clear understanding on the part of the pub- 
lic as to what is desired and what should be done rel- 
atively to the regulation of railway companies in the 
carrying of trafl&c. Some progress in this direction 
has already been made. The investor has a greater 
safety in the holding of railway bonds, and even in 
the purchase of stock, than he ever has had before. 
This is due in a measure to a number of things. In 
the first place, the railway corporations have steadily 
moved toward more thorough equipment, better 
track facilities, and a closer adherence to the prin- 
ciple of making proper charges to capital account. 
In the second place, the shipper now receives a con- 
sideration which in the days of the Granger legis- 
lation was entirely denied him. Personal discrimi- 
nation has, in the main, disappeared, and while there 
is occasional place discrimination, yet the railways 
are asking for rates based upon a more reasonable in- 
terpretation of service than has ever been the case 
before. From the point of view of the public, the 
railways are attempting to meet their demands as 



• Acworth, W. M., The Eelation of the Bailroads to the State, Addreff 
before the British Association, Dublin, Sept. 2, 1903. 
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quickly as possible, and in a spirit of greater kindli- 
ness and more accommodation* Turning to the mat- 
ter of employees, we find that the railways have 
adopted better facilities for the comfort of em- 
ployees, and are taking more care of them in every 
way, protecting them from the severity of the 
weather and the difficulties of the service, and trying 
to give them a larger interest and more opportuni- 
ties to grow in the service of the company. The ex- 
istence of tax commissions in some of the States, to- 
gether with attempts under public direction to value 
the railway properties, have given to the public a 
clearer conception of the amounts of money invest- 
ed in railway enterprises and the cost of operating 
the great systems. Railway managers have also at- 
tempted to discipline their organizations through 
the use of statistical knowledge, and where this has 
been done it has been possible to secure a more com- 
prehensive idea of the actual performances of oper- 
ation, of the difficulties associated with it, and the 
real needs both of the railways and the public. 

Looked at in these earlier days of the twentieth 
century, railways are putting forth every effort to 
better their properties. Larger locomotives are 
being used, better equipment, the heaviest of rails, 
the strongest of bridges, and in fact everything that 
science and mechanical ingenuity can devise are now 
being utilized by the railway companies for the bet- 
terment of their service. The limit, however, of lo- 
comotive size, of car equipment, and of speed of train 
has been practically reached, and while the popu- 
lation increases at a comparatively slow rate, never- 
theless, the transportation needs and demands of the 
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country grow at an appalling rate. The future, 
therefore, would seem to call for extended increase 
of railway facilities which cannot be met simply by 
the increase in the size of locomotives and cars, but 
which must be met by further construction, more 
railroads, larger terminals, and a marked develop- 
ment of railroad property. Prom the point of view 
of the State the problem will become increasingly 
great, and the matter of regulation which has just 
been entered upon with some degree of earnestness 
will never grow smaller, but rather will become more 
and more complicated with the passage of the years. 
Adherence to sound principles, listening to the evi- 
dence of facts, and a clear appreciation of the prob- 
lems. Just how far have we gone in this direction 
in the United States is diflficult to say. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has always been con- 
fronted by lack of facts and the reluctance of the 
railroads to supply thenou This difficulty has been 
met in the main by the requirements of the law re- 
lating to reports and publicity of accounts. like the 
courts the commission passes upon one case and it 
requires time and constant vigilance to meet the de- 
mands of shippers for a hearing regarding their 
grievances. In the past railroad companies have not 
moved faster than public opinion forced them to in 
the matter of changes of rates or conditions of mov- 
ing traffic. While the suggestions of Mr. Acworth 
have great value they are only a half statement of 
the difficulty. First there is lack of facts to base a 
decision upon. Second, there is lacking a willing- 
ness to accept an interpretation that applies to rates 
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especially unless backed by authority. In large mat- 
ters of improvements the railroads have shown a 
generous inclination to meet new demands, but in 
the personal questions of the individual shippers, 
who in the aggregate constitute a large body, there 
is a tendency to ignore his requests. It is at this 
point in the problem that the commissions with their 
experts enter. 

Sec. 136. Regulation versus Ownership 

In America the feeling is that the problem can be 
worked out through the medium of regulation rather 
than government ownership. While tried in other 
countries the ownership of railways in America en- 
tails such vast sums and such elaborate organization 
that it is almost inconceivable, when it is remem- 
bered that the receipts of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone are more than half those of the Prussian State 
roads. The position of those advocating such a re- 
markable change is largely personal. Some taxpay- 
ers declare their taxes would be less if the railroad 
surplus were used to meet public expenses; shippers, 
too, thought that nationalization would relieve them 
of their special disadvantages; and railway workers 
feel that their position would be greatly improved if 
they had the State for their employer. In each of 
these instances, while government ownership has 
modified the situation, it has brought a new crop of 
problems found in hard and fast rates, declining 
efficiency because improvements are held back in 
order to maintain or increase the surplus and the 
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development of a large political factor in the man- 
agement of the roads because of the political power 
of employes. In other words the railway system of 
the country ** would operate like a government in- 
stead of a commercial enterprise'* which is, to say 
the least, of doubtful advantage. Where tried gov- 
ernment ownership has developed excessive central- 
ization, leading to an abnormal amount of red tai)e, 
large staffs, and a lack of initiative and a a sense of 
responsibility among the men at the heads of depart- 
ments.* 

However, the fact remains that some public con- 
trol is necessary and the right to such control hav- 
ing been maintained by the courts, the real problem 
centers about the query what is a reasonable rate. 
It may be said as fundamental that the public is en- 
titled to a fair share of the results of earnings 
(through charging of rates) made by the railroads 
since they are important contributors to railroad 
development. Arbitrary rate control by a commis- 
sion has practically been given over, but doubt as to 
the double functions of the conmaission both as an 
executive body and a court has lead to the sugges- 
tion that a court be created to try cases of disputes 
arising from the decisions of the commission. This 
appears to be the next step in regulation while seem- 
ing to bear out the statement of government owner- 
ship advocates, that regulation means the piling up 
of administrative machinery as elaborate as owner- 
ship itself, nevertheless the railroads are still under 
the management of experts and ready to meet the 
demands of changing commercial conditions. In 

* Pratt, E. A. State Hailways, London, ld07, p. 4. 
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America we are entering upon an epoch of railroad 
control and rate determination whose conclusion 
ought to take the country far toward the adjustment 
of the problem, since settlement complete and final 
is impossible in a country where conditions are con- 
stantly changing. 
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QUIZ QUESTIONS 



INTB0DT70TI0H 

Pages 11-26 

L What part has the frontier played in American 
history I 

2. What are the effects of transportation on the de- 
velopment of commerce I 

3. How does a break in transportation develop 
cities I 

4. Show the difference in the development of the 
railroad in the United States and in Europe. 

5. How have natural resources contributed to the 
development of railways in the United States I 

6. In what way has the rivalry of trade centers con- 
tributed to the growth of railroads f 

7. Give the four causes for the development of 
transportation in the United States. 

8. Enumerate some of the statistics showing the de- 
velopment of the railroad. 

9. What are the results brought about by the rail- 
roads? 

10. How does railway transportation differ from 
other forms of business? 

11. What is a railway? 

88S 
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PART I 

The Growth of Railroads Since 1825 

CHAPTER I 

THE EARLY PEBIOD .OF BAILBOAD BUILDIKa 

Pages 29-41 

1. What are the periods in the history of American 
railroads? 

2. What part has the canal played in the develop- 
ment of transportation in America? 

3. What checked the development of canals in 1837, 
and why? 

4. Discuss the early history of railway building. 

5. Trace the evolution of the rail. 

6. Why were short line roads first constructed? 

7. Describe the early history of the Pennsylvania 
Bailroad. 

8. Summarize the railroad building of the first 
period. 

9. Show the attitude of the public toward railroad 
construction. 



CHAPTER n 

THE MIDDLE PEBIOD OF BAILBOAD HISTOBY. 

Pages 43-55 

1. What two significant events mark the beginning 
and end of the second period? 
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2. Describe the competition of the raiboad with the 
canal. 

3. Why was there so little legislative control? 

4. How did the land grant policy affect the growth 
of railroads! 

5. Give the reason for the rate wars of the decade 
1870. 

6. What was the origin of the Grange societies and 
the so-called Granger legislation. 

7. Trace the attempts at federal legislation regu- 
lating railroad rates. 

8. Give the names and dates of establishment of the 
transcontinental lines. 



CHAPTER m 

THE PEBIOD OF CONSOLIDATION 

Pages 57-72 

1. What were the economic conditions at the open- 
ing of the third period? 

2. Why were railroad rates reduced? 

3. What were the main features of the interstate 
commerce act of 1887? 

4. How was the act modified by court decisions? 

5. What were the features of the EUdns bill of 
1903? 

6. Describe the movement toward consolidation of 
railways. 

7. What is the basis of the consolidation? Why? 

8. Summarize the characteristics of the period. 
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PABTn 

OrganizatioB and Fiiianderiiig 
CHAPTER I 

INOOBPOBATION AKD GAFTTAUZATION 

Pages 75-88 

1. Give figures showing the vastness of the railway 
interests. 

2. What is a corporation? 

3. What advantages does a corporation have over a 
partnership as a form of organization? 

4. What are the three groups of corporation laws! 

5. What is a corporate charter? 

6. Describe the function of a promoter. 

7. Give some examples of the pay of promoters. 

8. What is the difference between a speculator and 
an investor? 

9. What is a survey? 

10. Discuss three theories of capitalization. 

11. What is the present attitude toward corporate 
organizations? 



CHAPTER n 

TOBMS AND AGENCIES OF CAPrTALIZATION 

Pages 89-101 

1. What is the difference between a stock and a 
bond? 
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2. Define the different forms of stock shares, 

3. Upon what does the value of a bond depend! 

4. Enumerate and describe the different kinds of 
railroad bonds. 

5. What function does a trust company perform in 
financing a railroad enterprise f 

6. What part does an underwriter play in selling 
bonds I 

7. What is a receiver's certificate? 

8« Why is a railroad in the hands of a receiver a 
dangerous competitor? 



CHAPTERm 

METHODS OF OONSOUDATION 

Pages 103-121 

1. What explanation can be given of the consoli- 
dation of railroads? 

2. How can control of a railroad property be se- 
cured? 

3. Describe and give instances of control by lease. 

4. What is a holding company? 

5. What are the great railroad systems of the 
United States, what railroads constitute them? 

6. To what extent has consolidation of irailroads 
been carried in the United States? 
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PABTin 

The OperatioB of BailwayB 

CHAPTER 1 

GENERAL ADMINI8TBATI0H 

Pages 125148 

What is the difference between the three types of 
organization spoken of in the textf 

2. What are the three methods of apporting the 
work of departments I 

3. Describe the division of work in a railroad or^ 
ganization ? 

4. What danger is there in the centralization of 
authority I 

5. Indicate the differences in the organization of the 

Chicago and Alton, Erie, Illinois Central and the 
Pennsylvania. 

6. Describe the organization of a railroad division. 

7. What is the method of handling freight trains f 

8. How many men are employed by the railways of 
the coimtry? 

9. Discuss the policy of purchasing or manufactur- 
ing supplies. 

10. What are the requirements for admission to the 
railroad service I 

11. What provisions have been made for the edu- 
cation and training of railway employees f 

12. What methods have been adopted by the rail- 
roads to encourage interest and length of 
service t 
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CHAPTERn 

MAINTENANOE OF WAY 

Pages 149180 

What is the present policy regarding railroad 
grades and right of way I 

2. What change has taken place in train mileage 
and ton miles in railway operation? 

3. What have grades to do with railway operation t 
Discuss fully. 

4. Contrast the Erie and Pennsylvania in the mat- 
ter of construction policy. 

5. What are the three classes of railroad construe* 
tionf Discuss fully. 

6. Enumerate and discuss the items in construction 
cost. 

7. Describe "permanent way.'* 

8. Why is ballast used in railway construction t 

9. How are ties used? What are the disadvantages 
of the steel tie? 

10. Describe the T rail? 

11. What are the two different types of railroad sig- 
nals and how do they differ? 

12. Describe the block signal system. 

13. What are the three methods of telegraph dis- 
patching? 

14. Describe the organization of a department of 
maintenance of way as recommended by the 
American Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association. 
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CHAPTER m 

HOnVE POWER AND BOLUNG STOCK 

Pages 181214 

1. What is a locomotive? 

2. What is tiie principle of the comi>oimd cylinder t 

3. What advantages are there in the nse of the com* 
pound locomotive I 

4. Describe the different types of locomotives. 

5. Describe the newer type of electric locomotive. 

6. How does the Forney type differ from the loco- 
motive generally used I 

7. What determines the tonnage a locomotive can 
move? 

8. What is meant by rating locomotives I 

9. How does a grade affect the rating of a loco- 
motive? 

10. Can momentum be counted as a factor in deter- 
mining rating? Give reasons for answer. 

IL Should rating be determined by number of cars 
or by weight ? Why ? 

12. What indirect savings have resulted from the use 
of tonnage ratings in operation? 

13. What are the four tests of coal as a fuel? 

14. What has been done to solve the question of 
water for locomotive purposes ? 

15. How do the expenses of repairing locomotives 
vary and why? 

16. What is meant by pooling engines ? 

17. Describe the newer passenger cars and safety^ 
devices now used. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FBEIGHT SEBYIGB 

Pages 215-234 

1. What is the relation of passenger and freight 
earnings! 

2. Present the argument for the use of large cars 
for the freight service. 

3. How is freight classified and why? 

4. Describe the method of moving freight. 

5. What is the manifest system? 

6. Why should freight trains be run as extras 
rather than on regular schedule ? 

7. What has been the reason for the development of 
fast freight lines. 

8. What is the method of operating refrigerator 
cars. 

9. What are the reasons for the decline of freight 
car performance ? 

10. What is a freight clearing house? 

11. Describe a freight terminal. 

12. What is objectionable as a matter of policy to 
the leasing of terminals? 



CHAPTER V 

Passenger, Express and Hail Service 

1. What is the extent of the passenger business 
carried by railroads? 
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2. In what respects does the business differ from 
the freight trafl&cf 

3. Enumerate the bureaus in a passenger depart- 
ment. 

4. What are the different kinds of passenger trafi&c f 

5. Name and define the different kinds of tickets. 

6. How are ticket sales audited ? 

7. Compare the methods of handling baggage with 
those used in Europe. 

8. On what basis are the mails carried and paid forf 

9. What are the general terms of contracts made 
between express companies and railroad com- 
panies 9 

10. On what basis do the railways pay for the Pull- 
man service? 

11. What is the difference between the old and late 
methods of heating and lighting trains! Dis- 
cuss in some detail. 

12. Is there any economic basis for fast trains! How 
do they increase traffic! 

13. How does the competition of trolley lines affect 
the railroad passenger business! 

14. What are the essential features of a passenger 
terminal! 

CHAPTER VI 

Accounting and Statistics 

1. What is the purpose of an accounting system 
and why are statistics essential to the manage- 
ment of a railroad! 

2. What is essential to know in railroad operation! 
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3. What should the investor know regarding the 
railroad he is interested inf 

4. What should a railroad report cover? 

5. Define income account. 

6. What is a balance sheet I 

7. What is the right principle regarding charges 
to capital accoimtl 

8. What should a railroad report show from the 
point of view of the investor! 

9. What is a ton mile I 

10. Define the term train mile. 

11. How are the two units ton mile and train mile 
applied to a railroad report! 

12. What are the four classes of operating expenses! 

13. What is meant by prorating of costs! 

14. How far can ton mile costs be used to determine 
rates! 

CHAPTER Vn 
PubUdty 

L What is publicity! 

2. What are the advertising methods used by the 
passenger departments ! 

3. Describe the work of the industrial commissioner. 

4. How are town sites located! 

5. Is there a system of railroad taxation in the 
United States ! Give reasons for answer. 

6. What are the three stages through which the 
taxation of railroads has x>assed! 

i7* How successful has been the valuation of rail- 
road properties by tax commissions! 
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8. Describe the gross earnings tax. 

9. To what extent does the taxation of railroads 
vary? 

10. What changes have taken place in the relation 
of railroads to employees? 

PART IV 

The Belation of the Bailroad to the Public 

CHAPTER I 

THE BATE QUESTION. 

Pages 297-316 

1. What is the difference between the view of a rail- 
road regarded privately and as a social agent? 

2. What is meant by the law of increasing returns 
and how does it apply to a railroad? 

3. What is the relation of expense of operation to 
traffic carried? 

4. What are some of the bases upon which a fair re- 
turn may be allowed upon the valuation of a rail- 
road? Are these satisfactory? Give reasons for 
answer. 

5. What are the limits between which rates can be 
determined ? 

6. Name some of the theories of rates. 

7. What is the cost theory? 

8. What is the postal service theory of rates? 

9. Discuss the value of service theory. 

10. What is the taxation theory of rates? 

11. What is the basis of the "what the traffic will 
bear'* theory of rates? 
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12. What is meant by classification of freight? 

13. What is a tariJBf? 

14. What is meant by a basic rate? 

15. How does water competition affect the deter- 
mination of rates f 

16. What is meant by common point territory? 

17. What is meant by discrimination? 

18. What is the difference between freight and pas- 
senger rates ? 

19. What is meant by an equitable rate? 

20. What is the attitude of the courts regarding the 
basis of rates ? 

CHAPTER n 

STATE AND FEDEBAL BEGULATION 

Pages 317-332 

1. What is the meaning of the term regulation? 

2. What are the different t3rpes of regulation fol- 
lowed in United States and Europe ? 

3. What are the arguments in favor of private 
management and direction? 

4. Describe the development of regulation of rail- 
ways in England. 

5. What has been the course of regulation in the 
United States? 

6. In what way was the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Act supplemented by the Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890? 

7. Give the main features of the Hepburn Act. 

8. How have the new features of the Act worked 
in the last three years? 
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9. In what way is the Commission limited) 

10. What bearing has the Minnesota case on the de- 
termination of rates by legislation! 

U. In what respect are the interests of shippers and 
railroads the samef 



CHAPTER m 

GOVEBNICENT OWNEBSHIP OF BAILWAT8 

Pages 333-354 

What classes of states have owned raiboads and 
how has this difference of government affected 
the problem? 

2. What are the arguments against government 
ownership? 

3. What are the arguments in favor of such action? 

4. Discuss the government ownership of railways 
in Prussia. 

5. What is the Belgian situation? 

6. Describe the development of railroads in Austra- 
lia. 

7. What has been the evolution of government con- 
trol ID the Australian states? 

8. What factor has the political element constituted 
to the railroad question in Australia? 

9. Trace the history of government ownership in 
New Zealand. 

10. What is the type of management existent in In- 
dia? How does it operate? 

U. What difficulties have the managers of govern- 
ment lines been compelled to struggle with? 
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12. What is the policy of the Italian govemment in 
the matter of railroad regulation 9 

13. Present a brief statement of the French method 
of handling the railroad problem. 

14. What should be the attitude of the student to- 
ward govemment ownership of railroads I 



CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSION. 

Pages 355-369 

1. Summarize the part played by the railway in the 
development of the economic history of America. 

2. In what sense has this history been one of ad- 
justment ? 

3. Why is executive regulation of railroads likely 
to supersede legislative and judicial regulation? 

4. What is the difference between the attitude of 
the French and the English in the matter of exe- 
cutive regulation? 

6. Why have the Prussian Councils and the Massa- 
chusetts Commission been successful in dealing 
with the regulation of railroads? 

fl. What part has public opinion played in the regu- 
lation of railroads in the United States? 

7. Have the railways met the public in this matter? 
Give reasons for answer. 

8. Upon what fundamentals must a solution of the 
railroad regulation question be based? 
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